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THE EMPEROR NICHOLAS. 


A micuty prince, governing mighty 
dominions, himself lofty in stature, 
noble in mien, possessing great per- 
sonal courage, a strong and manl 
mind, an energy of character which 
difficulties only render more ener- 
getic and determined, has lately ap- 
peared amongst us; not only visiting 
our palaces, and becoming the guest 
of our Queen, but entering the 
mansions of ‘our nobility, convers- 
ing with them on their family in- 
terests and affections, and, still fur- 
ther, appearing at our public enter- 
tainments and at our popular fétes, 
identifying himself with all classes of 
British society, applauding our army, 
praising our navy, eulogising our 
charities, and distributing every 
where magnificent proofs of his 
generosity and his humanity. Our 
tradesmen have had evidence of his 
princely splendour ; our royal race- 
course has had a permanent cup of 
five hundred pounds per annum esta- 
blished by his generosity; all who 
solicited his a were at once 
amply supplied by his bounty; and 
to all who were deputed to attend 
on him and shew him a respectful 
e, he has presented gifts un- 
ed for beauty, brilliancy, and 
value. He was dignified, but not 
austere; cordial, but not flattering ; 
gracious, but not servile; and looked, 
spoke, and acted like a monarch who 
Ener vast power, estimated aright 
is capacity for usefulness, and sought 
to use that capacity so as to benefit 
and bless. This sojourn, though brief, 
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has been memorable. All political 
parties have vied with each other to 
do him homage. The Duke of De- 
vonshire collected in his Chiswick 
palace a splendid portion of the aris- 
tocracy of this mighty empire. The 
illustrious visitor held a court on the 
lawns of that noble residence ; pomp, 
splendour, magnificence, all that 
wealth could purchase, and all that 
the most admirable taste could 
select, were collected and arrayed 
upon the occasion; and the tongue 
of the royal guest expressed to his 
admirable host the delight he had 
experienced on that interesting visit. 
The hero of Waterloo, and of hun- 
dreds other battle-fields, was ho- 
noured by a visit from this noble 
stranger the day after his arrival. 
Apsley House was sought for with 
delight by one, who is ever charmed 
to acknowledge the debt of gratitude 
which Europe owes to the sword, the 
mind, and the genius of Wellington. 
“Tam delighted with your mansion,” 
said the monarch, as he gazed with 
interest on the trophies which sur- 
rounded the old duke in his Waterloo 
banqueting-room; “may you live 
long, my lord duke, to enjoy the 
ratitude and affection of the nation !” 
e do not vouch for the exact words 
of the emperor, but they were most 
decidedly to that effect. The duke 
looked happy, for he knew that his 
guest was sincere. ‘To our justly 
popular Prince Albert the illustrious 
stranger shewed evident attachment : 
he embraced him with affection and 
B 
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interest, held long and serious con- 
versations with , and on parti 
from him shook him by the hand 
with dignified cordiality. Although 
apprized that some Polish and Italian 
refugees had made use of threatening 
language prior to his arrival, he en- 
treated that no guard of honour might 
attend him, walked on the racecourse, 
faced his friends and his foes on horse- 
back at the review, rode unprotected 
through the streets of our metropo- 
lis, relied on the British character 
for his surest defence, presented 
himself at the balcony of the 
Russian embassy, appeared at the 
Italian Opera, and bid defiance to 
those who indeed would have been 
awed into insignificance if they had 
encountered his frown. “ I have seen 
many lands, many princes, and many 
sights,” said a travelled thane in our 
presence a few since; “I have 
encountered the looks of many 
monarch, statesman, philosopher, and 
warrior, and have never felt that my 
eye was not as strong as theirs, 
or that their gaze could abash or 
confound me ; but this is not the case 
with the Emperor Nicholas; I have 
made many at tempts to sustain the 
shock of his penetrating looks, and I 
have invariably failed. I shall never 
attempt it again. His eye reaches 
the heart, mind, conscience; I never 
felt any thing like it ; and in future I 
shall satisfy myself with being looked 
at, if such an honour should be 
my fate: I desire not to exchange 
glances.” We had heard this before, 
but not till then expressed by one so 
well able, from his personal expe- 
rience, to describe the searching and 
heart-reading character of the empe- 
ror’s eye. That eye embodies in it 
the confidence, the feeling of security, 
the repose in his own power, which 
the emperor feels. He can have no 
other dread than that of doing wrong, 
for he has no favours to solicit, no 
wrath but that of heaven to appre- 
hend ; and there is no necessity for 
him to set any other limits to his 
desires and his will, than those which 
are prescribed by the laws of con- 
science and of God. As he casts the 
eye of his mind over the vast states 
and peoples subject to his imperial 
dominion, he can see almost all the 
varieties of climates, produce, natural 
wonders, and beauties, language, cos- 
tumes, and habits, which the world 
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can display; and whilst he fears no 
invasion, and can despise all vain- 
boastings and threats, he is never so 
happy as when he can extend to any 
ortion of the millions entrusted to 
his protection and rule, the practical 
benefits of a true and advancing, but 
gradually progressive, civilisation. 

This prince, this stranger, this 
mighty monarch of the nations and 
tribes of the north and the south, 
the east and the west, is Tur Em- 
peror Nicnoras; and to his life, 
characteristics, and policy, we pro- 
pose to direct the attention of our 
readers. And in so acting we think 
we shall be gratifying public curio- 
sity ; and we shall also, we trust, be 
rendering some aid to the great 
principles of justice, reason, and true 
conservatism. 

There has been a vast deal of igno- 
rant and indulged prejudice in the 
English mind with regard to the 
Emperor Nicholas. The unhappy 
position of Potanp has led to this 
undoubted evil ; for is it not an evil at 
all times to think ill, unkindly, unge- 
nerously of any human being? And 
is it not therefore a still greater evil 
to entertain such sentiments towards 
one who is exalted in rank, mighty 
for doing good, and one of the great- 
est barriers existing, against the en- 
croachments of a low, unprincipled, 
and harassing democracy? ‘The po- 
sition of Potann, we say, has led to 
the existence of the prejudices fos- 
tered in this country against the 
Emperor of Russia. The multitude 
have beheld a people struggling for 
national existence ; they have disre- 
garded the whole question of treaties, 
the moral duty of obedience, the 
enormities committed by the Poles 
themselves, the right of every go- 
vernment, whether monarchical or 
otherwise, to defend itself against 

aggression; and the history of the 
partition of Poland by Europe, and 
the consent even of the Poles to that 
partition. They have seen a str ug- 
gling, a fighting, a courageous, a 
warlike people, always unsuccessful, 
always defeated, but ever and anon 
rising again to demand a nationality 
which th hey had themselves destroy ed, 
and defending with astounding energy 
the last wrecks of their fallen for- 
tunes; and the English mind has 
therefore sy mpathised with them. 
The government has protected them ; 
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the aristocracy have supported them; 
the nation has granted to vast num- 
bers of them asylums; and charity 
has resorted to concerts, balls, fétes, 
and every imaginable expedient to 
raise funds to support the exiled 
Poles. Against the feeling of honest 
sympathy for the unfortunate and 
unhappy, which is at the root of all 
this, we do not feel dis to pro- 
test; but it is not the less desirable 
that the truth should be clearly 
stated with reference to Poland and 
the Poles, and that the character of 
the Emperor of Russia should no 
longer be judged by the interpreta- 
tions put upon his conduct in regard 
to the Polish controversy by the 
Poles themselves, without attention 
being paid to the views and wishes of 
the Russian population. 

When the British colonies in 
North America revolted against 
the British home government, they 
stigmatised that government as ra- 
pacious, tyrannical, cruel, and ar- 
bitrary. These charges they were 
required to prove, and they failed 
in doing so. At last came the re- 
volt. France joined in the cry 
against us of rapacity, tyranny, and 
cruelty; but did that prevent the 
then government of Great Britain, 
and the father and monarch of his 
people, George the Third, from re- 
sorting to every possible effort to 
suppress the American rebellion ? 
When the Basque provinces revolted 
against the queen-regent of Spain, 
and demanded their ancient fueros, 
did that revolt prevent the queen 
from resorting to a seven years’ war 
to conquer the rebel provinces and 
bring them in subjection to herself? 
And did not constitutional England 
assist her in her efforts by becoming 
a party to the Quadruple Alliance ? 
Yet the ancient fueros of the Basques 
were as dear to them, as the once 
possessed nationality of Poland was 
to the Poles. When in our Indian 
possessions the hydra-headed mon- 
ster of rebellion shews itself, under 
the pretext that tyranny is exercised 
here and favouritism there, and that 
the promised national independence 
of this, or of that tribe, has been sacri- 
ficed : do such pleas induce either the 
Indian or the home government to 
exclaim in despair,“ We must bend 
before the storm ; we must give way 
to the rebels; we must submit to 
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their dictation?” No: large masses 
of troops are sent to suppress the 
rebellion, to punish the rebels, and 
to restore order. And who com- 
poe ? the British parliament? the 

itish aristocracy? the British de- 
mocracy? No: and why? Because 
the British nation knows and feels 
that no government, however demo- 
cratic, however republican, can con- 
sent to any revolt against its own au- 
thority and its own existence. And 
without producing further examples 
in confirmation of the view we are 
taking of the Polish question, we 
may surely contend that Russia has 
done no more to Poland than we did 
to America ; no more to Poland than 
Spain did to the Basque provinces in 
revolt; no more to Poland than we 
have done, and should do again and 
again, if necessary, towards our rebel 
fellow-subjects in India. And let it 
not be said that whereas the Ame- 
rican revolters, and the Basque re- 
volters, and the Indian revolters, had 
no good grounds for their revolts, 
the Poles had adequate reasons to 
give for their rebellions and revolu- 
tions. For it is well known that those 
who revolt have invariably pretexts 
to urge, excuses to offer, alleged 
wrongs to complain of, stated griev- 
ances which are said to require re- 
dressing, and a fearful catalogue of 
imaginary promises they declare to 
have been violated by those who 
have governed them. Ask the Ame- 
ricans, indeed, whether they were 
justified in their rebellion? Ask the 
Basques, indeed, if the retention of 
their fueros was not well worth to 
them all the horrors they suffered 
during a seven years’ war made 
against their hearths and their homes? 
Ask the Indians, indeed, whether 
they were justified in their varied 
revolts against British power and 
authority? And what would they 
all say? They would all plead, as 
the Poles plead, that their wrongs 
justified their rebellion, and that 
those who repressed their revolts 
were tyrants and monsters. This 
has been the history of man from 
the first Adam to the last Polish 
refugee. Adam revolted against the 
omniscience and omnipotence of hea- 
ven, and the hope to be as wise as 
God was the source of the rebellion. 
The Polish refugees revolted against 
the domination of their accepted 
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sovereign, because they sought for 
an independent existence, which still 
they were unprepared to sustain ; 
for what is that portion of ancient 
Poland, the duchy of Warsaw, but a 
fragment of the former kingdom? 
And where are the other fragments ? 
Dispersed in divers directions, subject 
to various governments and institu- 
tions, and possessing various degrees 
of moral and physical happiness or 
misery. We know that the emperor 
is accused of suppressing a “ just” 
revolt ; but when has any revolt been 
called an “ unjust” one by those who 
made it? ‘The character of a revolt 
is not to be estimated by the revolters. 
It is again urged that the British 
government would not have sym- 
pathised with, and protected the 
Poles, if their revolt had been un- 
justifiable. The answer to this ob- 
jection is, that Great Britain has, for 
ages, been regarded as a city of 
refuge for the unfortunate and un- 
happy. No better evidence of this 
can be given than the facts which 
have occurred with regard to Spanish 
refugees, whether Republicans, Car- 
lists, or Christinos. They have all 
found shelter on our hospitable shores 
in the time of trouble. The policy 
of Great Britain, as well as her hu- 
manity, is to encourage the general 
and well-founded opinion among all 
people, that England is the beneficent 
friend and humane protectress of the 
unfortunate. Driven by the adverse 
winds of life to the shores of this 
incomparable isle the political refugee 
is sure to find shelter and support. 
His party, which is defeated, and 
in exile to-day, may be in a few 
months dominant and triumphant. 
Political offences are viewed with 
a very lenient and considerate eye b 
the inhabitants of this country ; and, 
as the government represents the 
people, both in its sentiments and 
sympathies, the leniency of the latter 
necessarily influences the conduct of 
the former. “ But the Poles had a 
constitution promised them, and that 
has not been granted.” This would 
be an objection of some weight, if it 
could sustain an examination. That 
such institutions as the Emperor of 
Russia should consider wise and 
suitable to the condition of the Poles 
were promised them, we do not deny ; 
but who js the judge of what those 
institutions should be, and of what 
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that condition is, but the arbiter to 
whom the treaties of Vienna left the 
decision? And was not the King of 
Prussia charged by the same treaties 
to grant to the Rhenish provinces 
such institutions as might be deemed 
nec and prudent, wise and suit- 
able for them? Yet although such 
institutions, or constitution, the or 
has not been granted, the king of 
that country is not held by any part 
of the British nation in horror, but 
is justly and generally popular. So if 
we turn to Venetian Lombardy, how 
often have institutions of a constitu- 
tional nature been promised there ? 
And yet the present and lateemperors 
of Austria, though in the exercise of 
their discretion they have continued 
to defer the promised grant, have 
not in this country been styled either 
despots or tyrants. At the Revolu- 
tion of 1830 in France, political insti- 
tutions were promised by the charter, 
which, to this day, have not been 
conferred. Andwhy? Because the 
reigning prince and his advisers have 
been of opinion that they could not 
be conferred with safety to the throne 
and the dynasty. Yet Louis Philippe 
is esteemed and honoured by the 
British nation. Each monarch and 
each government, whether republican, 
constitutional, or imperial, must de- 
cide in his or its own case what line 
of conduct it is expedient to adopt in 
matters affecting the constitutional 
and paramount interests of the coun- 
try; and it would be monstrous to 
allow it to be argued by those who 
revolt, that they have the right so 
to do, as soon as the government to 
which they are subject shall not act 
in a manner conformable to their 
views. 

It is now time to apply these ob- 
servations to the revolt of Warsaw. 
Certain Polish nobles, not less dis- 
tinguished than the rest of their 
order for their imperious and op- 
pressive conduct towards their pea- 
santry and their serfs, revolted against 
the government of the Emperor 
Nicholas. The pretext was, that they 
did not possess 8 constitutional mo- 
narchy ; whilst the real motive was, 
to dispossess the emperor of his 
throne, and themselves to govern, in- 
stead of his majesty, the Polish peo- 
ple. They would have governed 
with a rod of iron. They began by 
attempting to destroy the viceroy, or 
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to make him a prisoner; and they 
hoped to intimidate the emperor on 
the one hand, and to excite the whole 
of the revolutionists of Europe, then 
agitated to the centre, on the other 
hand, to espouse their cause, and to 
oppose the or of Russian forces 
to the banks of the Vistula, or to 
attack them in the rear, and cut off 
their retreat. This was their plan. 
If they had been successful, Russia 
would have fought step by step, and 
inch by inch, a war of principles, 
and monarchical Europe would ulti- 
mately have triumphed over the 
combined armies of all the democracy 
of the world. But they were not 
successful. Neither the emperor was 
alarmed, nor the revolutionists of 
Europe were courageous and for- 
midable enough to form the threat- 
ened league. So the Polish revolt 
was suppressed with a most melan- 
choly loss of life and property, and 
the duchy of Warsaw once more 
returned to obedience and submission. 
And because such were the results of 
the successful resistance made by the 
Emperor of Russia to the Polish 
revolution, that emperor is held up 
as a tyrant, and his government is 
regarded by multitudes in this coun- 
try as arbitrary, unjust, cruel, and 
ferocious. ‘There are some, indeed, 
who do not justify either the facts or 
the principles of the revolt, who 
plead for mercy. Weconfess we lean 
to this party; and we feel satisfied 
that when time shall have in some 
measure effaced from the mind of the 
emperor the recollection of the vio- 
lent, savage, and inveterate conduct 
of the Polish rebels against his bro- 
ther, himself, and his government, he 
will make such concessions to the 
Polish language, flag, army, and 
Diet, as may be made without danger 
to the throne, or to the integrity of 
his colossal empire. Since the revolt 
of Warsaw was finally suppressed, it 
must not be lost sight of that the 
Polish exiles have acted with great 
imprudence, not to say with fearful 
criminality. They were foremost to 
join the revolutionists of other coun- 
tries, and especially of France, with 
whose internal politics and govern- 
ment they had no right to interfere. 
They encouraged, by their co-opera- 
tion, the mad revolters of all coun- 
tries. They have ridiculed and 
otherwise attacked the emperor and 
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his family, by name, in many lands. 
They have published the most atro- 
cious and daring libels against their 
lawful sovereign. They have done 
every thing that malice and ingenu- 
ity could possibly suggest to stir up 
a feeling of hatred against the em- 
peror, both in the old world and in 
the new. They have refused all 
overtures of pardon or clemency. 
They yearly obtain in the French 
Chambers some reference to their 
condition, and stir up a war of words 
against the mind and heart of their 
sovereign. Thus they keep alive an 
aversion to themselves on the part of 
the emperor which we are satisfied he 
does not wish to entertain, and instead 
of allowing the embers of strife to 
die out, they seek to fan those em- 
bers into life and vigour. There 
is something so perponaenne as well 
as revolting in this conduct, that we 
cannot express too strongly our aver- 
sion to it. The conduct of the em- 
peror towards Poland is cold, stern, 
watchful, and suspecting. His ma- 
jesty does not act with bitterness, 
revenge, or hatred towards his Polish 
subjects; but he cannot, without 
hypocrisy, manifest any thing like 
eee or love. He treats them 
egally and justly, but firmly and 
decidedly WT am that great i 
of breaches, shall bring about a feel- 
ing of mutual confidence between the 
Poles and their emperor, they will 
not have to wait long for their re- 
cognition as a nation, but they will 
not be one whit happier for such 
recognition. We have not intended 
in the observations we have made 
as to the Poles and Poland, either 
to prejudice their cause, or to de-~ 
tract from their acknowledged pa- 
triotism and bravery; but we have 
confined ourselves to shewing that it 
is most unjust to load the name and 
person of the Emperor Nicholas with 
reproaches and odium because he 
successfully repressed the revolution 
of Warsaw. And we have com- 
menced our sketch of his majesty’s 
history and career by examining this 
question of Poland, since if our readers 
should be as satisfied as we are that 
the emperor has done no more in 
suppressing the rebellion of Warsaw, 
than we did in attempting to suppress 
the rebellion of our once North 
American colonies, they will have 
got rid of their prejudices against the 
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Czar, and will be prepared to read 
with attention, if not with interest, 
the following brief sketch of his for- 
tunate and extraordinary reign. 

Nicholas, the Emperor of Russia, 
or Nicolai Paulovitch, or Nicholas 
the son of Paul, was born on the 6th 
July (old style, June 25), 1796. He 
succeeded to the throne of that 
mighty empire at the death of his 
brother, the Emperor Alexander, on 
the 1st December, 1825, in virtue of 
a manifesto of the Grand Duke Con- 
stantine of the 28th of August, 1823, 
and was crowned at Moscow on the 
3d September, 1826, and at Warsaw 
on the 24th May, 1829. He married 
on the 13th July, 1817, the Princess 
Alexandrina Feodorowna, ci-devant 
Frederica- Louisa- Charlotte - Wilhel- 
mina, daughter of the late Frederick 
William UI. king of Prussia, the 
empress being just two years younger 
than the emperor. The offspring by 
the marriage have been, Ist. Alex- 
ander Nicolas Cesarewitsch and grand 
duke, the hereditary prince, born 
the 29th April, 1818, and married 
on the 28th April, 1841, to the Grand 
Duchess Maria Alexandrowna, ci- 
devant Maximilian- Wilhelmina-Au- 
gusta-Sophia- Maria, daughter of 
Louis If. Grand Duke of Hesse, and 
by whom the héretier has one daugh- 
ter. 2d.The Grand Duchess Maria 
Nicolaewna, born 18th August, 1819, 
and married on the 14th July, 1839, 
to Maximilian Duke of Leuchtenberg. 
3d. The Grand Duchess Olga Nicol- 
aewna, born the 11th September, 
1822. 4th. The Grand Duchess 
Alexandra, born 24th June, 1825. 
5th. The Grand Duke Constantine 
Nicolaewitsch, born 21st September, 
1827. 6th. The Grand Duke Nicho- 
las, born 8th August, 1831; and, 7th, 
the Grand Duke Michael Nicholae- 
witsch, born 25th October, 1832. 

As the third son of the Emperor 
Paul L, the present emperor did not 
appear destined to ascend a throne 
which was occupied by his brother 
Alexander, and which would on his 
demise become the property of the 
next son of Paul I., the Grand Duke 
Constantine, provided the Emperor 
Alexander should leaye no issue, 
Removed also by his youth from 
those scenes of warfare and bloodshed 
which involved Europe in so much 
misery from the commencement of 
the first French revolution until 
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1815, he = on - ae of 
peace at te only nineteen 
years of age, cod bal passed all his 
younger years in serious studies and 
quiet enjoyment. After had 
been finally proclaimed, the young 
prince travelled in France, Germany, 
and England, accompanied by his 
brother, the Grand e Michael, 
and paid much attention to the poli- 
tical and social institutions of all the 
lands which he visited. Attached 
from his earliest life to solid and im- 
portant studies, he passed his time 
in a manner worthy of one thereafter 
destined to take so distinguished a 
part in the world’s as and al- 
though at that period of his being 
he had no right to anticipate that he 
would become the monarch of Rus- 
sia, he was fully justified in his be- 
lief that high destinies awaited him, 
and that he might at least exercise 
great influence over society in Russia. 

History, the higher branches of 
the mathematics, and the sciences, 
were the objects of his peculiar study, 
and his mind was strengthened and 
developed by his profound and con- 
tinuous application. From the time of 
his marriage in 1817, he resided in 
his palace of Anitschkoff, and took 
no part whatever cither in political 
or governmental affairs. Suddenly, 
in Nov. 1825, the Emperor Alexan- 
der died, regretted by all his subjects, 
as he was pre-eminently loved. On 
the anit of the intelligence at 
Warsaw, the viceroy assembled the 
public authorities and the regiments 
in garrison, and required that they 
should take the oath of allegiance to 
the Cesarewitsch Nicholas, their new 
emperor. He sent similar orders into 
all the provinces of his government, 
directing the same regulations to be 
observed. He had two years pre- 
viously renounced his right to the 
crown of Russia, and now when the 
moment had arrived for fulfilling his 
voluntary engagement, he was faith- 
ful to his previous declaration. ‘The 
reason why the Grand Duke Con- 
stantine so acted has never been 
officially announced, but it has been 

enerally attributed to the fact that 
Caving married a Polish lady, the 
daughter of a private Polish gentle- 
man, after his divorce from the Grand 
Duchess Ulrica of Saxe Cobourg, the 
Russian imperial blood could not 
acknowledge or recognise such an 
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alliance; and as he would not 
reign as emperor without his consort 
being empress, he signed an act of re- 
nunciation to the crown and deposit- 
ed one copy in the archives of the 
senate and another in those of the 
Church of the Assumption at Mos- 
cow. On the other hand, though 
aware that his brother Constantine 
had signed the act of renunciation in 
question, the young Emperor Ni- 
cholas declared that he should consi- 
der it null and void, and stated most 
deliberately that he was fully pre- 
pared to take the oath of allegiance 
to his sovereign Constantine, and to 
administer that oath also to all the 
political and military corps of the em- 
pire. To his brother Constantine he 
is said also to have addressed the most 
pressing invitations to ascend the va- 
cant throne ; and not until that bro- 
ther had re-expressed his firm reso- 
lution never to accede to his proposal, 
would Nicholas consent to be called 
emperor, or to admit of the oath of 
allegiance being taken to him. The 


whole empire rapidly followed the 
directions of the viceroy of Po- 
land; and, with the exception of 


a cabal and some serious riots at 
St. Petersburg, no disturbance took 
place on this very singular and 
almost unparalleled arrangement. 
An association of citizens and soldiers 
in the capital had resolved to change 
the order of political and state insti- 
tutions in Russia, and to proclaim a 
representative government. It chose 
as the period for the accomplishment 
of its in the 26th of December, the 
day on which the oath of allegiance 
was to be taken to the new emperor. 
It was purposely and sedulously 
proclaimed by the conspirators, that 
the Prince Constantine desired to be 
emperor; that he was marching at 
the head of a large army on the ca- 
pital, and that he was resolved on 
founding a constitutional monarchy. 
Deceived by their chiefs, seduced by 
their promises and by hopes of suc- 
cess, the regiments of Moscow, the 
grenadiers, and the marine guards, 
refused to take an oath, and cried, 
“ Long live Constantine” When this 
act of treason was communicated to 
the youthful emperor, he immediately 
left his palace, at the head of the re- 
pos of Préobrasynski, and, with 

is cannon, soon dispersed the whole 
of the rebels. Before his majesty 
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had decided on resorting to force, he 
watched from his palace the insur- 
rectionary movement, and observing 
a great number of soldiers with men- 
acing looks, and uttering not less 
menacing cries, approach him, he 
asked, “ Where are you going? 
What are you doing? Are you 
searching to discover the rebels? 
Do you think it is not in that di- 
rection,” pointing with his finger at 
the same time, “that they are as- 
sembled ?” ‘These words were pro- 
nounced with so much of energy and 
firmness, that the soldiers retired 
from his presence discouraged, abash- 
ed, and in dismay. On the day after 
this revolutionary movement, the 
emperor reviewed the whole of the 
regiments in garrison. He granted 
to those of Préobrasynski and of Sé- 
menofisky the right of wearing on 
their epaulettes the name of “ Alex- 
ander I. ;” and he said to the marine 
guards, “ You have lost your honour. 
Endeavour to regain it. I pardon 
you.” The soldiers replied to this 
act of generosity by one loud huzza 
of gratitude and devotedness. When 
the Prince Trubetskoi, the chief of 
the conspirators, was conducted dis- 
armed into the presence of the em- 
peror, he attempted in the first in- 
stance to maintain that he was inno- 
cent; but when he perceived the do- 
cuments which the government had 
seized, and which proved his guilt, 
he fell at the feet of the emperor, and 
implored that his life might be saved. 
The ezar replied to him, “ If you feel 
that you can live, and survive your 
disgrace, and the remorse of your 
own conscience, you may announce to 
your wife that your life is spared; 
but it is the only thing I can pro- 
mise you.” After this declaration, 
Trubetskoi was conducted to the ci- 
tadel with thirty of his accomplices. 
One hundred and twenty-one con- 
spirators were afterwards tried be- 
fore the high court of justice, and 
were condemned to severe punish- 
ments, which were subsequently com- 
muted by Nicholas ; so that his cle- 
mency was the subject of universal 
and well-merited eulogy. Thus the 
reign of the czar commenced gloomily ; 
but his noble and manly character 
soon triumphed over momentary ob- 
stacles, and in proportion as he be- 
came known, all who were at first 


opposed to his ascending the throne, 
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preferring his brother Constantine, 
admitted their error, and deplored 
their insubordination. 

Tn constitutional monarchies and in 
republics it is absurdly sup , that 
because in empires, like Russia, the 
government is absolute, therefore it 
is necessarily arbitrary. This is an 
immense mistake. Though the czar 
is only responsible to himself, yet he 
acts in conformity to national views, 
and to the wishes of his subjects,— 
we mean their deliberate, hereditary, 
universal views of imperial govern- 
ment. ‘Thus when the Emperor 
Nicholas ascended the thréne, he 

romised to the Russians and the 

oles that he would simply continue 
the government of his brother Alex- 
ander ; and to the Poles he said that, 
so long as they should be loyal and 
obedient, the institutions which that 
brother had ted, should be con- 
tinued. If afterwards, when they re- 
belled against his government, and 
sought to overthrow it, they suffered 
the penalty of their rebellion, upon 
them must rest all the odium, as well 
as all the suffering. The usual mani- 
festo made when an emperor ascends 
the throne was published ; the Grand 
Duke Michael was instituted regent 
in case of the death of the emperor 
before his eldest son should attain 
his majority, and was named emperor 
should the reigning monarch die 
without male issue surviving him. 
This manifesto received the bene- 
diction of the empress-mother, and 
was ratified by the Grand Duke 
Constantine. These steps were more 
than usually necessary to maintain 
the peace of the empire, in conse- 
quence of the agitation into which it 
had been thrown by the sudden 
death of the Emperor Alexander. 

The reign of the present czar had 
scarcely begun when some wise laws 
of a general and important nature 
were passed and promulgated. One 
modified the organisation of the mi- 
litary colonies. This step had be- 
come necessary in consequence of 
the conduct of the chief director of 
those colonies, who extending them 
much beyond the intentions of the 
late emperor, rendered them a 
subject of just uneasiness to Eu- 
rope. Another law prescribed that 
the titles and decorations granted to 
Russian merchants should be per- 
sonal, and should not descend to their 
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children or their heirs. And, finally, 
an official report ap containing 
very valuable statistics of the Russian 
empire ; and, shewing amongst other 
important facts, that this em- 
pire contained a population of 
59,534,000 individuals, and had 
an army of 1,039,130 men. And 
over this empire ruled the youngest 
of sovereigns, called unexpectedly to 
the throne, and soon destined to be 
attacked by the old kingdom of 
Persia. 

Persia had an ancient quarrel as to 
boundaries with Russia ; but a treaty 
of peace concluded in October 1813 
between those powers, in consequence 
of the mediation of Great Britain, Pa 
peared to put an end, during the 
reign of Alexander, to all complaints. 
Soon after the death of that monarch, 
the Persian government, believing 
that Russia would be involved in a 
civil war on the subject of the suc- 
cession to the throne, and in a political 
war regarding constitutional or libe- 
ral institutions, declared that Russia 
had acted with injustice in extending 
her boundaries into Persia, and that 
the General Yermolof, the governor 
of the Russian province of the Cau- 
casus, had behaved most despotically 
in his administration. We have nei- 
ther time nor space to examine with 
minuteness the various major and 
minor questions involved in the dis- 
pute between Persia and Russia; nor 
do we condescend to answer the 
French allegation, that the English 
fomented the quarrel; but certain 
districts of Georgia were invaded by 
the Persians, the Cossacks were com- 
pelled momentarily to retreat, and 
the Russians evacuated ene 
At the end of 1826 the Persians had 
made great progress, other districts 
were in their power, and the Governor- 
General Yermoloff had not troops 
enough at his command to stem the 
torrent which threatened the whole 
of the Russian power in the Caucasus. 
The emperor heard of these disasters 
with his usual composure, gave di- 
rections to the minister of war_of 
very ample breadth, and directed that 
neither men nor money should be 
spared to secure a speedy and a satis- 
factory result. On September 21, 
1826, the celebrated battle on the 
banks of the Djekam was fought ; 
the Russians completely vanquished 
their enemies; and Elizabethpol was 
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soon again in the hands of the con- 
querors. In 1827 the war ceased for 
a time; the emperor recalled from 
Caucasus the unpopular Yermoloff, 
and to General Paskewitsch was con- 
fided the supreme direction of the 
provinces of Georgia and Astrakan. 
Then followed the Russian attacks 
on Etchsmiadzuie, on Sardas Abad, 
Abbas Abad, and Erivan, the con- 
quest of which latter place led the 
emperor to confer on the general the 
honour of allowing him to style him- 
self Paskewitsch Erivanski. The 
entry of the Russians into Taurus 
led to peace. ‘The Persians sued for 
it, and the Emperor Nicholas granted 
it on two conditions; an indemnity 
of twenty millions of roubles; and 
the cession of the two important pro- 
vinces of Erivan and Nakhischewan, 
the frontiers of which commanded, in 
a military point of view, the con- 
tiguous Persian provinces. Persia 
undoubtedly gained the guarantee of 
Russia in favour of the succession to 
the throne by the Prince Abbas 
Mirza, and which guarantee was 
equivalent to securing it from disas- 
trous troubles in case of the death of 
the Schah. As the Schah, however, 
eluded the ratification of the treaty, 
war recommenced ; and it was not till 
the spring of 1828 that it was finally 
terminated. It was then that Paske- 
witsch exclaimed, with triumph 
amounting to rapture, “We have 
conquered two provinces, taken 8 
standards, 50 cannon, 2 sardars, 20 
khans, and have made 6000 prisoners. 
These are our trophies !” 

The mind of the emperor is never 
idle. Although much occupied with 
the Persian war and the Russian pro- 
vinces of the Caucasus, he resolved 
on assuring to Greece her inde- 

ndence. With England and France 

e united in this singular undertak- 
ing, and signed, in J uly 1827, a treaty 
which, in the month of October of 
the same year, he carried into effect, 
by sending to the gulf of Navarin 
his portion ofthe fleet which destroyed 
the. Turkish-Egyptian vessels, and 
the object proposed. How 

far that combined movement has 
been really and permanently bene- 
ficial to the Greeks we may be al- 
lowed to question; but the steady 
pu of the emperor, and the good 
faith with which he carried that pur- 
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into effect; cannot be disputed 
y his most bitter foes. 

The condition of Poland in the 
year 1827 also attracted the atten- 
tion of the emperor, and the existence 
of secret societies was so fully proved, 
that measures of discovery and re- 
one became indispensable. In 

ussia, the young monarch adopted 
measures to simplify the administra- 
tion of justice ; and amongst the Cos- 
sacks of the Don he abolished, by 
royal ukase, a long-existing but mon- 
strous and barbarous mode of torture. 

The war with Persia had scarcely 
ceased when one with Turkey com- 
menced. The Ottoman Porte accused 
Russia of having kept up, if not ex- 
cited, the insurrection in Greece. 
Russia accused the Porte of exciting 
revolt amongst the tribes of the 
Caucasus. A Russian army of 
160,000 men, commanded by Field- 
marshal Wittgenstein, commenced the 
war in May 1828, and the emperor 
himself for a short period took the 
command of the reserve. 

The campaign of 1825 was not 
very favourable to Russian arms, 
but the year 1829 repaired their 
losses ; at the passage of the Balkan, 
which was deemed impracticable, as 
well as the reduction of Silistria, the 
invasion of Bulgaria, and the capture 
of Erzeroun, led to desertion in the 
Turkish army, and finally to a treaty 
of peace, which was signed in Sep- 
tember of the latter year. By that 
treaty Turkey did not appear to lose 
any territory in Europe; but the 
suzeraineté of the Porte over Mol- 
davia and Wallachia was reduced by 
it to the mere vain formality of invest- 
ing their princes, and of receiving 
tributes which were in no wise gua~ 
ranteed. In fact, the protectorate 
exercised by Russia over those pro- 
vinces amounts in reality to a bond 
Jide sovereignty. On the other hand, 
it must not be forgotten, that the 
opening of the Dardanelles and the 
Bosphorus, guaranteed by this treaty 
to all nations, was a large and liberal 
concession, which had long been 
sought for, and in vain. ‘The in- 
demnity paid by the Porte to Russia 
was large; but, until it was paid, two 
principalities remained in the power 
of the emperor. ‘The wisdom and 
moderation of the Emperor Nicholas 
in not pursuing his conquests to the 
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city of Constantinople cannot be too 
highly praised. It was for him to 
decide at that moment the fate of Eu- 
rope; and a war of utter destruction, 
or the maintenance of peace and or- 
der, wholly depended upon his fiat. 
His victorious army might then, at 
least, for a long riod, have realised 
the projects o his great ancestress, 
Catherine the Great. The southern 
capital of Russia he might for a sea- 
son have placed on the shores of the 
Bosphorus, and have bid defiance, for 
a few years, to Europe and the world. 
But such short-sighted policy was 
not that of the Emperor Nicholas, 
and his army retired from Turkey 
covered with honour and glory. 

The French Revolution of 1830 
followed rapidly after the termination 
of the war with Turkey, and again 
rendered the Emperor Nicholas a 
busy man. Attached to the eldest 
branch of the house of Bourbon, the 
emperor viewed the change of dynas- 
ty with concern and alarm, and re- 
fused to recognise Louis Philippe as 
king of the French. Intimately ac- 
quainted with French history, and 
with the individual life of the French 
king, the emperor was one of many 
who believed that he was not calcu- 
lated to keep France quiet, and that 
he would neither satisfy the Legiti- 
mists by his origin, nor the Repub- 
licans by his peace policy. In 
that opinion Nicholas was right; 
but he did not sufficiently take into 
his calculation those middling class- 
es in France which had grown 
into vast importance under the mild 
and benevolent reigns of Louis 
XVIII. and Charles X., and forgot 
that they would support the pacific 
and orderly views of the King of the 
French. ‘This was an error on the 
part of the emperor. Time and ex- 
perience have shewn him that Louis 
Philippe is supported by the mass of 
the nation, and they have also de- 
monstrated that the French monarch 
was able and willing to assure to his 

ple moderate and constitutional 
iberties, and to Europe a long and 
profound peace. When the Emperor 
Nicholas consented not to make war, 
either on the French, or on the Bel- 
giane, for their revolutions of 1830, 

e displayed great self-command, and 
a profound desire to secure to the 
world the blessings of peace. For 
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certainly all his tastes, feelings, con- 
victions, and prejudices, were ranged 
on the side of the King of Holland, 
and on that of the eldest branch of 
the house of Bourbon. And when 
France and England leagued to at- 
tack the Dutch forces, both by sea 
and land, to blockade the Dutch coasts, 
and bombard the citadel of Antwerp, 
if the Emperor Nicholas had been 
the warlike autocrat he was falsely 
represented to be, the occasion then 
presented itself for making war 
against all Western Europe. In Ger- 
many and Switzerland he undoubt- 
edly acted with vigour in causing 
to be repressed the revolutionary 
movements therein; but he never- 
theless exhibited great caution, for- 
bearance, and judgment, and he suc- 
ceeded in restoring peace and order 
to those lands. We know very well 
that he has been blamed by some for 
his conduct as to Cracow; but the 
treaties of Vienna placed that small 
republic under the protection of three 
monarchical powers, one of which 
was Russia; and they did so on pur- 
pose to prevent, as far as possible, 
the extension of Republican princi- 
ples in the heart of Europe. 

To the revolution at Warsaw we 
have already referred. It came like 
a thunderbolt to the emperor, and to 
the world at large. But the former 
never lost his calmness or self-pos- 
session. If Europe had sent forces 
to aid the revolution of Warsaw, the 
emperor would still have marched 
his battalions to the Vistula. But 
Europe did not interfere. The Eng- 
lish Whigs would have done so if 
they had dared. The French would 
have done so, if Louis Philippe had 
not refused to comply with their de- 
mands. Austria could not, from 
principle, as well as from interest, do 
so, since she, also, had Polish sub- 
jects, as well as territories, of the 
once kingdom of Poland. Prussia 
was in the same condition. Spain 
and Portugal were occupied with 
their own revolutions, as were Hol- 
land, Belgium, and Italy. And as 
to the German states, they were 
themselves threatened with the plague 
of rebellion, which, also, did break 
forth in more than one kingdom. 
So the emperor was left to combat 
with Warsaw and the Poles, and he 
reduced them to entire subjection. 
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It has been alleged by some party 
and political writers, that the em- 
peror has since displayed much of 
vengeance and revenge towards his 
Polish subjects. This is not true. 
Undoubtedly he has attacked the 
revolt and the revolters root and 
branch ; but he has not acted with 
individual severity, and has not, as 
he might have done, erected the 
Polish peasantry and serfs against 
those who made the revolution of 
Warsaw, viz., the Polish nobles. The 
word “ Siberia” is often pronounced 
by the enemies of the Emperor 
Nicholas with great emphasis, and it 
is said that there is displayed the 
ferocious character of the czar. But 
there is much of ignorance, as well 
as of malice, in this line of proceed- 
ing. Let those who point to Siberia 
examine the galleys of France, the 
convict-ships of England, and our 
foreign prisons and criminal colonies. 
It is mere “namby-pambyism,” and 
not real benevolence, and just and 
well-founded charity, to desire that 
felons should be treated like lambs, 
and murderers and ravagers like 
children. ‘Those who know the cha- 
racter of the peasants and serfs of 












































e Russia must know that ordinary re- 
€ straints and ordinary punishments 
0 would be inadequate ; and those who 
or have examined into felon character 
S- and felon life must be, and are, satis- 
es fied that there is a depth of iniquity 
he and an untameableness of villainy 
ed which are not to be met by ordinary 
ut expedients. That members of the 
ge aristocracy of Russia, when known 
if to be plotting treason and hatching 
ild conspiracies, should be arrested and 
ad sent to the mines of Siberia, there to 
le- spend the remainder of their lives, 
om will not astonish, though it may 
do grieve, those who are acquainted with 
ab- Russian society. The mass of the 
the people, ¢.e. the millions, are heartily 
ssia for and with the emperor. He de- 
ain fends them against the encroach- 
vith ments, injustice, and tyranny of the 
{ol- landed aristocracy; and, also, he de- 
1 as fends them from those placemen, so 
were humerous in Russia, and whose ex- 
gue actions and rapacity cannot be too 
reak [@ strongly condemned. ‘The aristo- 





tracy, as a mass, are not, then, in 
favour of the emperor. He is too 
Just to the people, ¢.e. to the millions, 
to pleasethem. He might have their 
Wnanimous fayour and support if he 
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would mise them, and oppress 
the serfs. As he will not do this, 
cabals are occasionally formed, and 
secret conspiracies occasionally are 
detected, and then Siberia receives 
more victims of their own folly and 
madness. 

Since the termination of the con- 
flict between the forces of Russia and 
the duchy of Warsaw, innumerable 
benefits have been conferred by 
Nicholas on Poland, but he has in- 
corporated it with the rest of his 
empire; it no longer enjoys the title 
of the “ Kingdom of Poland,” its lan- 
guage is not allowed to be spoken or 
written, the Diet is at an end, and the 
colours of Poland are those, not of 
its ancient kings, but of the Russian 

ple. This is irritating and humi- 
iating, no doubt; but who were the 
authors of these misfortunes but the 
Poles themselves ? 

The politics of Western Europe 
have much engaged the attention of 
the Emperor Nicholas. He has not 
viewed with satisfaction the tenden- 
cies of Austria, Prussia, and Great 
Britain to sympathise with France ; 
and he is by no means satisfied with 
their policy in regard to Spain, Por- 
tugal, or Belgium. Nor is he by 
any means of opinion that the in- 
fluence exercised by Great Britain 
and France in Egypt over the mind 
of the Pacha; or, in Turkey, over 
that of the Sultan, is for good ; or is 
favourable to true and enlightened 
conservatism. ‘The late pamphlet of 
the Prince de Joinville on the naval 
forces of France has by no means 
tended to remove his prejudices 
against the Orleans dynasty, but has 
confirmed them. ‘The affairs of 
Servia have occupied much of his 
mind, and the continued rebellions 
of the Circassians have rendered long 
and fruitless wars almost unavoid- 
able. The settlement of the mar- 
riage question in Spain is a point to 
which he has directed his mind, and 
he is greatly opposed to any union 
of dhe! ahler Scunsion of the Bour- 
bons of Spain and Naples with the 

ounger branch of France. To Prince 

{etternich and Austria he leaves the 
care of Italy, and busies himself but 
little as to its fate. He is satisfied 
that rebellions in that portion of 
Europe will be promptly suppressed 
by Austrian vigilance and power; 
but should a general rising, either in 
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Venetian Lombardy, the Papal states, 
or in other portions of Italy, occur 
to render the intervention of his 
armies necessary, he would not hesi- 
tate to aid in replacing those coun- 
tries in the condition in which they 
were placed by the treaties of Vienna. 
The return of the Conservatives to 
power in Great Britain was a source 
of unfeigned satisfaction to the Em- 
— Nicholas. Of Lord Palmerston 

e entertains a very mean opinion. 
For Sir Robert Peel, Lord Aber- 
deen, and the Duke of Wellington, 
he invariably expresses the most un- 
feigned respect. The conviction of 
O'Connell, and the quiet triumph of 
the law over faction in Ireland, he 
speaks of with delight, for it is that 
sort of triumph which is in harmony 
with all his sentiments of right, 
power, and justice. 

The — life of the emperor is 
one of constant occupation. His 
body, though stately, is perfectly at 
the disposal of his mind. As his 
mind is rapid, 80 are his movements, 
—not hurried, but quick, well-ar- 
ranged, and decisive. The meals of 
the emperor are those of one who 
treats all the animal occupations of 
man as quite of secondary importance. 
He eats, drinks, sleeps, but not for 
the pleasure either of eating, drink- 
ing, or sleeping. They are necessary 
to his nature, and, therefore, he par- 
takes of them, but nothing more. 
The imperial hour of dinner is four. 
When dinner is concluded, and it is 
soon despatched, no one is expected 
to remain behind, and he who dines 
with his majesty may be safely 
lodged in his own house again before 
the clock strikes five. ‘The Grand 
Duke Michael, the brother of the 
emperor, is just as rapid in his move- 
ments,—not rapid in his walk, nor 

et in his conversation, but rapid in 

is conceptions, and diversity of oc- 
cupations, turning from one subject, 
and from one proceeding, to another, 
without any apparent effort. The 
grand duke has a magnificent ap- 
pearance, with great length of limb, 
and a peculiar curve of outline which 
render him recognisable, at any dis- 
tance, among hundreds in the same 
uniform, and he may be seen pacing 
backwards and forwards on public 
occasions, looking most sternly on 
both spectators and soldiery. 

The plainest dressed, but the most 
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magnificent figure upon all such oc- 
casions in Russia is, unquestionably, 


the emperor. As the empress hangs 
on the arm of her noble husband, 
arrayed in a blaze of jewels, and, 
with short steps, drags a heavy train 
of velvet behind her, the emperor 
accommodates his steps to her move- 
ments; but his commanding figure 
and lofty brow tower far above all, 
and, whilst the soul-stirring national 
hymn is played, “ Boje Zarachrani,” 
the Russians gaze on their emperor 
as though he was a god. On fes- 
tivals or ceremonies of a religious 
character, the emperor invariably 
stands with head uncovered, and re- 
mains wholly motionless. Jove frozen 
by eternal cold, or riven by one of 
his own thunderbolts, could not pos- 
sibly be more statue-like. Yet this 
is not to be attributed either to want 
of heart or of emotion. But he knows 
that every movement is watched, 
differently interpreted, and made to 
mean more than it was intended 
to evince. He knows that they say 
and think of him that he is “le plus 
bel homme qu’on puisse s'imaginer ;” 
and as he hears this every where, 
and sees the same thought written in 
every smile and bow of the Russian 
beauties of his court, he cannot be 
indifferent to his person, or treat 
with contempt theiradulation. Some- 
times he may be seen dashing along 
with his white feathers streaming, 
muffled in his military cloak, in his 
solitary sledge drawn with one horse ; 
and, at another time, striding with 
powerful steps, wholly unattended, 
in the dusk of the early evening, the 
whole length ofthe Nevski. When- 
ever and wherever he appears there 
is a sort of imposing character about 
his movements which rivets all eyes, 
and fixes the attention of every one. 
When his towering plume approaches, 
the crowd falls back, and, enframed 
in a vacant space, appears a figure to 
which there is no second in Russia, 
even if there be in the world. The 
Russians declare that it is “ a figure 
of the grandest beauty, expression, 
demeanour, and carriage, uniting all 
the majesties and graces of all the 
heathen gods.” When they say and 
write this, they mean every word of 
it to the letter. The person of the 
emperor is that of a colossal man, mm 
the full prime of life and of health. 
Forty-eight years of age, about six 
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feet two inches in height, with a bust 
and person well filled out, without 
any approach to corpulency. His 
head is magnificently carved, he has 
a splendid breadth of shoulder and 
chest, great length and s etry of 
limb, with finely formed hands and 
feet. 

His face is strictly Grecian, fore- 
head and nose in one grand line ; the 
eyes finely lined, large, open, and 
blue, with a calmness, a coldness, a 
self-possession, and dignity which can 
alike quell an insurrection, daunt an 
assassin, or paralyse a petitioner. 
His mouth is regular, his teeth fine, 
his chin prominent, with dark mous- 
tache and small whisker. His eyes 
have been accused of never smiling, 
though his mouth does so often. 
Whether the scenery of Chiswick, 
the more than princely hospitality of 
the Duke of Devonshire, the satisfac- 
tion the czar felt at holding a court 
in Great Britain, or the y of 
beauty which surrounded him on the 
beauteous velvet lawns, made any 
difference in the ordinary smiles of 
the emperor, we know not; but this 
we know, that there, at least, both 
eyes and mouth smiled most fre- 
pate and most unhesitatingly 

uring the entertainments. 

In Russia the czar delights at being 
present at the parties and fétes of his 
nobles and wealthier subjects. When 
one of the generals in closest attend- 
ance upon his person is directed to 
intercede for his presence, he never 
refuses, and joins in the amusements 
and the banquet with sincere satis- 
faction. The empress is nearly al- 
ways his constant companion, but her 
health has greatly suffered from the 
continual round of royal dissipation, 
and she is exposed to illnesses of 
a neryous and distressing nature. 
Wherever the imperial family ap- 
pear they are most affable, and 
evince a@ desire to please and be 
pleased, which tends in some mea- 
sure to remove those apprehensions 
felt by all who approach them, 
lest by word or gesture they should 
offend “ da loi vivante”—the emperor. 
So when the czar visited in England 
the houses of our nobles, he merely 
practised in this country the habits 
of his own ; and when here he con- 
versed with them on the merest 
trifles in the world, he indulged in 
the same description of conversation 
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as that which is most. common, and, 
we may add, most approved in Russia. 
There, where politics are seldom 
mentioned, and where matters which 
may lead to any discussion are care- 
fully avoided and shunned, the new- 
est fashion, the last importation of 
foreign music, the state of the atmo- 
sphere, and the amusements at this 
or at that ball or banquet, are the 
sole topics of remark. ‘lhe Russians, 
when the emperor visits them, will 
—_ a small fortune at one festivity. 

o expense is spared : all that power, 
influence, and money, can obtain are 
got together to render the entertain- 
ment as splendid and even as regal as 

ible ; and the host and hostess are 
ar more than recompensed if the 
emperor smiles approval, and the 
empress pays a compliment. ‘The 
emperor is exceedingly fond of his 
family. The héritier stands high in 
his father’s opinion, and inherits the 
emperor's majestic person, but has a 
face fuller of sentiment ; his lips are 
large, his eyelids pensive, and there is 
much of kindness in his expression. 
When at his majority he took the 
oath of allegiance to his father, and 
pronounced the words “until death 
shall take him from me,” his eyes 
were suffused with tears, his lips 
trembled, and he was agitated and 
depressed. He loves, as well as ho- 
nours, his father. 

One of the passions of the emperor, 
that is, one of his passions for small 
mattersand amusements, is for masked 
balls. On those occasions he, of 
course, is not masked, whilst all the 
world are; and then, throwing off all 
restraint, he allows his arm to be 
taken by all who present themselves 
for that honour. This is easily to be 
eccounted for. On such occasions re- 
velations are made to him often in- 
teresting to himself, his family, his 
dynasty, and his government. Indi- 
viduals who do not dare to approach 
his person in public or in private lest 
their names should be known and 
they should be somewhat compro- 
mised by the disclosures they make, 
at masked balls feel none of this re- 
luctance, and confide to the imperial 
ear secrets of vast importance. Un- 
doubtedly, these are of comparatively 
rare occurrence in an empire where 
the police are so active, zealous, and 
intelligent; but still they do take 
place, and the emperor avails. him 
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self of such means of communica- 
tion. 

The emperor is averse to etiquette. 
In limited monarchies etiquette must 
be absolute ; in absolute ones there 
is no necessity. In Russia, where 
the ezar is “the constitution of the 
country” personated in himself, no 
a can exist, or rather only 
such as he pleases for the time being. 
Whatever he does is right, because 
he is the rule of what is right in all 
such matters. He cannot demean 
himself, because no one is above him. 
His actions are not restrained by any 
law of ceremony, nor by any obliga- 
tion of dignity, nor by any fear of 
public opinion. His rank takes care 
of itself, it wants no propping, it is 
in one morceau, like his own column 
of Alexander. His only restraint is 
his own responsibility; in no count 
is this so awful. He, according to his 
pleasure, or disposition, could either 
render moderation habitual, or ex- 
travagance meritorious, morality po- 
—_ or frivolity to be praised; 

e could qualify vices to foibles, or 
ennoble vanities to virtues. How 
awful the responsibility! Yet, to 
the honour and praise of the Empe- 
ror Nicholas be it recorded, his in- 
fluence is always exercised for mode- 
ration, morality, virtue, and religion. 
But though the emperor is averse to 
that etiquette which those who fre- 
quent constitutional courts would 
consider indispensable, yet the pre- 
sence of the stately figure of the em- 
peror in the portal, notwithstanding 
all his condescension and graciousness, 
is an undoubted restraint upon all 
a. Not so with the héritier. 

hen he is the sole representative of 
the imperial family, his fine person 
and gentle demeanour only lend an 
additional -_ to the ball or to the 
banquet. ‘The emperor has a great 
taste for music, and is an enthusiastic 
admirer of the dance. Hence in no 
capital in the world are artistes of the 
first order so sure of meeting with a 
brilliant reception as they are at St. 
Petersburg, and the emperor not 
only confers on them his imperial 
favour, but takes care that his 
petvenene of them shall be eminently 

neficial to their pecuniary position. 
Taglioni is one of his most especial 
favourites. ‘The music of Rossini he 
loves @ la folie; and those who 
falsely accuse his majesty of being 
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pag of feeling enthusiasm should 
see him under the influence of a 
splendid ballet and a brilliant concert, 
for they would be compelled to ad- 
mit that he was the most enthusiastic 
of all present. 

No one has so inveterate and high- 
principled an abhorrence of bribery 
as the emperor. He knows that it is 
carried on to a fearful and paralysing 
extent, and he seeks by every means 
in his power to check it. When dis- 
covered, he punishes those who have 
been guilty of giving or receiving 
bribes with great severity. He is 
not less indignant at false denuncia- 
tions. An act of injustice committed 
by him in consequence of denuncia- 
tions being made against any subject, 
however poor or however wealthy, 
would be compensated for and re- 
paired with promptitude and _libe- 
rality. ‘The emperor, like all his 
pene adopts the custom of 

issing as a token of reconciliation ; 
and happy is the officer, who, having 
incurred the momentary displeasure 
of the czar, finds himself restored to 
favour and to honour by akiss. The 
false denunciators are often known. 
They cannot always be punished. It 
would not be prudent that they 
should be. The emperor is never 
blamed for saving them, but should 
any political convulsion take place 
in Russia, this wretched class of be- 
ings would be the first to suffer and 
to become the subjects of popular 
vengeance. ‘The throne would be 
safe, but the oppressors, in the shape 
of denunciators, would not be allowed 
to escape. By a providential adap- 
tation which surpasses all speculation 
of legislative philosophy, the people 
of Russia venerate their sovereign 
because he is absolute. With them 
respect for the anointed sovereign is 
a religion, and to restrict him by hu- 
man ordinances would be to strip him 
of his divine credentials. The Rus- 
sians are firm believers in the divine 
right of kings, in passive obedience, 
and in non-resistance. 

The palace of the emperor at St. 
Petersburg is simple in decoration, 
much more so than those of his no- 
bles. But all is light, clean, orderly, 
beautiful. It is not the palace of a 
sulky, indolent, oppressive, aud ty- 
rannical task-master, as his majesty 
has been falsely represented by his 
foes, but it is the princely and gentle- 
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manly residence of an enlightened, 
active, and energetic, though absolute 
monarch. For men may be judged 
by their residences as well as by their 
physiology and physiognomy, their 
craniology, and their hand-writing ; 
and the genius, taste, and principles 
of a monarch may be well understood 
from his palaces. The emperor's 
own room, in point of writing-tables 
and bureaux, is that of a man of 
business. His military tastes may be 
discovered through all. Models of 
cavalry regiments, paintings of mili- 
tary manceuvres, and graphic sketches 
of every thing connected with the 
army, are there ; for above and before 
all things the emperor is in heart a 
soldier. Is it not, then, greatly to 
his credit that, with such a taste, with 
unlimited power, and with prodigious 
resources to come up. to all that he 
can will, that he has so greatly en- 
couraged the arts of peace, and has 
contrived to keep the most warlike 
of his subjects from crying aloud for 
war? Is it not greatly to his credit 
that, tempted as he might have been 
by the position of France from 1830 
to 1836 in one constant state of revo- 
lutionary insubordination, and ap- 
pealed to as he was by the Legitimists 
and the Bourbons, as well as by the 
King of Holland and the Dutch, to 
interfere by armed force and put 
down the injustice jand iniquities of 
the revolutions of 1830 both in Bel- 
gium and France, and still more 
urged as he was by his own nobles 
so to interfere, that he refrained from 
that desired intervention and main- 
tained peace ? 

In Russia the Emperor Nicholas is 
a monarch justly surrounded with 
glory. The Russians are indebted to 
him for the penal code, a model of 
wisdom and justice. He has extended 
the Russian empire in Asia; he has 
humiliated the Crescent, and has ad- 
vanced all that tends to civilisation 
in every portion of his dominions. 
Europe regards him as a powerful 
monarch who appears destined, like 
his predecessor, to be an active and 
noble agent in great events. By his 


talents, energy, and personal courage 
he is just the man to be a leader, and 
Europe, if he lives, is much more 
likely to become more monarchical 
than to become republican. 

The deaths ofthe Grand Duke 
Constantine and of General Diebitsch 
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are two of the mournful events of the 
present reign. The veil of mystery 
and secrecy still envelopes these dis- 
asters, and some dark transactions to 
which the emperor is as entirely 
stranger as our young and charming 
queen are connected with these 
events. A similar observation will 
apply to the death of the last emperor, 
Alexander. These are gloomy cir- 
cumstances connected with the state 
of Russian society. The jealousy, 
the fear, the apprehension, the re- 
venge of numbers of the court classes, 
lead ever and anon to these terrible 
events, for which, indeed, there is no 
remedy and which we shall in vain 
deplore. The licentiousness and ex- 
travagance of many of the Russian 
landed aristocracy are also not foreign 
to these results. They feel humiliated 
by their condition and insignificant 
by their want of spirit and numbers; 
and whilst in some other countries 
they would head a revolution, in 
Russia they satiate their thirst for 
vengeance by assassination and pa- 
lace treason. Forty millions of Mus- 
covite peasants, however, look upon 
him as their god on earth, and when 
they pray to the divine being they 
adopt that very language in relation 
to the czar. The catechism of the 
peasants would be amusing were it 
not almost blasphemous, for the 
terms in which the living emperor is 
always spoken of is insulting to the 
divine majesty. 

One of the finest sights in Russia 
is a review of the guards. Sixty 
thousand picked men are then as- 
sembled, and when the word of com- 
mand is given by the emperor with 
his musical and manly voice, all eyes 
are fixed and all bosoms thrill. His 
knowledge of French, German, and 
English, as well, of course, as of the 
Russian language, is perfect, and he 
converses without embarrassment and 
with rather a pleasant accent in our 
own beautiful tongue. His habits 
are moderate, his personal expenses 
far from considerable, taking into 
consideration his exalted rank, his 
private character is distinguished for 
modesty and virtue, and his love of 
justice is proverbial. It is common 
to say in Russia of a just man “that 
he is as just as the emperor himself.” 
The moral and physical courage of 
the emperor has been frequently dis- 
played. Atthe period of the cholera, 
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when the ignorant and infatuated 
people were massacring the medical 
men because they could not stop the 
ravages of that fearful disease, the 
emperor in person a amongst 
them, shewed his nodding plumes, and 
commanded them to kneel with him 
on the earth and ask the pardon of 
heaven for such enormities. He was 
obeyed; he offered up an extempo- 
raneous and eloquent prayer, and 
from that moment the carnage : 
His moral courage on all trying oc- 
casions has not been less marvellous, 
and although tried by great events 
and fearful complications he has ever 
held high his head, preserved a calm 
and dignified mind, and kept in 
abeyance all passions & to the 
triumph of reason. Nicholas writes 
decidedly the best hand of all the 
Russian emperors. It is calligraphi- 
cally irreproachable, and as he begins 
with an arching stroke of the pen his 
name stands as beneath a roof. The 
emperor passes the greater part of his 
days in the open air, at reviews or in 
rapid journeys. Hence his late visit 
to England was by no means rapid in 
his eyes, nor wearisome to Ais frame. 
During summer the shade of his mi- 
litary hat draws across his forehead 
an oblique line, which marks the ac- 
tion of the sun upon the skin. The 
figure of the empress, when less op- 

ressed by suffering, was very elegant. 
There was an indefinable grace about 
her whole person. Her mien, far 
from being haughty, was expressive 
of habitual resignation. One of her 
daughters, the Grand Duchess of 
Olga, is the most beautiful woman in 
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the whole empire—perhaps in the 
world. The imperial family is one 
of the happiest upon earth, for their 
views, tastes, occupations, desires, are 
all similar, and none are not in har- 
a with virtue and religion. 

e have terminated our sketch. 
It has been drawn without prejudice 
and must not be regarded as too fa- 
vourable. If Nicholas were the king 
of Great Britain, France, Spain, Por- 
tugal, Holland, Belgium, or even 
Prussia, he would be the most un- 
suitable man for his station which 
the world could produce. But he is 
neither of these. He is Emperor of 
Russia, he is the czar of the Russians. 
They neither desire, comprehend, nor 
love liberty or constitutional freedom. 
He is their superior in every re- 
spect, and they all know, feel, and 
acknowledge it. To his policy as re- 
gards Turkey and her ancient pro- 
vinces, the Caucasus and Persia, we 
are opposed. His conduct to Poland 
we cannot blame. The Poles were 
the aggressors, and they suffer for 
their own temerity. We desire them 
a better fate, and we predict they 
will have it; but they must earn it 
by obedience and loyalty, and not 
forfeit it by mad and desperate re- 
bellion. If we are asked ‘‘Is a still 
closer alliance with Russia desirable 
for Great Britain?” weanswer “ Yes.” 
Because Russia and the Emperor Ni- 
cholas are permanent and formidable 
barriers against the progress of that 
democracy which is every hour seek- 
ing to advance with giant strides in 
every portion of the world. Long 
live the emperor ! 
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THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO.* 


WE are exceedingly obliged to Cap- 
tain Siborne for the labour which 
he has undergone for the purpose of 
bringing before us in a connected 
form the details of those great mili- 
tary operations which resulting in 
the battles of Ligny, Quatre-Bras, 
and Waterloo, gave the final blow to 
the power of Napoleon, and restored 
peace to Europe. That he has ac- 
complished all of which the want has 
long been felt in this — we are 
not, indeed, prepared tosay. Probably 
there is no Englishman living, the 
Duke himself excepted, who is capa- 
ble of doing this; but to Captain Si- 
borne belongs the merit of having 
taken infinite pains to make himself 
master of his subject, and of stating 
his views both of events and of their 
consequences in a straightforward, 
manly, and soldierlike manner. 
Doubtless, he is not vain enough to 
anticipate that posterity will refer to 
his volumes as authority on points 
that may be in dispute between rival 
nations. Neither his rank in the 
army, nor his political position, nor 
the facilities of inquiry that have 
been afforded him either at home or 
abroad, would justify any such ex- 

ctation. But we are deceived if 

is work be not read with great in- 
terest by his countrymen and fellow- 
soldiers of the present day ; and this 
is perhaps as much as, in his position, 
he either expects or desires. For 
ourselves, we can declare in all sin- 
cerity that we have perused his nar- 
rative of marches and onslaughts 
with infinite satisfaction. He tells 
his tale with singular clearness. He 
is at home in all the varied move- 
ments and changes of position in 
which corps, divisions, brigades, and 
even single battalions and squadrons 
bore a part, and his account of ca- 
valry-charges, especially in the affair 
of Quatre-Bras, the eae of co- 
lumns, of cannonading, and the de- 
sultory sports of skirmishers, sweep 
you onwards as if the scene described 
were actually passing under your eyes. 

Captain Siborne, though the first 
Englishman who has as yet under- 
taken to describe consecutively and 
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in order the campaign of 1815 (for 
we take no account either of Mr. 
Mudford’s quarto or of Paul's Letters 
to his Kinsfolks, of both of which it is 
sufficient to observe that they deserve 
about as much of our confidence, in 
regard to the war in Flanders, as 
Southey’s ponderous volumes do in 
reference to the war in the Penin- 
sula), is but one out of a score at 
least of military authors who have 
chosen the battle of Waterloo, and 
the operations that preceded and led 
to it, as a fit subject on which to dis- 
play their powers both of reasoning 
aa of narrative. We have numer- 
ous histories of the crowning fight in 
almost every European language. 
French, Belgian, Dutch, and Prus- 
sian officers have all written about 
it. Concerning the first, from Na- 
poleon himself down to the latest 
scribbler in the Journal des Debats, 
it is enough to say that they all take 
the same tone and reiterate the same 
assertions. Believe what they tell 
you, and it will be clear as the sun 
that from first to last the allies had 
the worst of the controversy. Both 
Wellington and Blucher were out- 
generalled, surprised, out-mancu- 
vred, beaten—indeed, their escape 
from total annihilation is a mystery, 
and must so remain to the end of 
time. In like manner the Belgians, 
conceding to the French all the supe- 
riority in stratagetical skill to which 
our neighbours lay claim, arrogate to 
themselves the entire merit of having, 
through the indomitable courage of 
the soldiery, rendered the general- 
ship of Napoleon of no avail. ‘Take 
them at their own valuation, and you 
must offer a prodigious sum ere you 
may hope to reach the culminating 
point of their glory ; for they, and not 
the English, won the battle of Wa- 
terloo. To be sure the Dutch dis- 
pute this point with them, and con- 
tend that it was the brigade of By- 
landt which, by checking the advance 
of Ney at Quatre-Bras, saved the 
rest of the allied army from 
being cut to pieces. And there 
can be no doubt that the Dutch 
did good service in the earlier part 
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of that stern morning, though their 
nerves were pretty well shaken 
ere Picton’s division came up to sup- 
port them. But these, after all, are 
but trifling displays of national 
vanity, which can neither offend nor 
surprise any one. The French, be- 
ing unable to dispute the fact that 
their hero was overthrown and them- 
selves conquered, seek for comfort in 
the belief that Fate, and not the 
Duke of Wellington, achieved the 
victory. The Belgians, though they 
ran away by whole regiments at a 
time, can still boast that the battle 
was fought upon their soil; and the 
Dutch, however phlegmatic in other 
respects, are not disposed to yield in 
any thing to the detested Belgians. 
But why the Prussians should exhi- 
bit any jealousy of their ally, who in 
his public despatch gave to them at 
least as much of credit as was their 
due, does indeed excite our astonish- 
ment. Such, however, is the fact. 
The ablest military writer of whom 
Prussia can boast, himself too a dis- 
tinguished soldier and a witness of 
the scenes which he describes, and 
who seems to have spent much time 
and labour in the digestion of his 
materials, and to whom every facility 
was afforded by his own government 
for the composition of his work, has 
not only done this, but has gone out 
of his way to censure the whole plan 
of the campaign, and to charge the 
Duke of Wellington with having 
been, by the faulty distribution of 
his troops, the cause of the reverse 
which befell his own countrymen at 
Ligny. There is some moral cou- 
rage in a course like this, whatever 
may be thought of its wisdom ; for to 
argue that a campaign was unwisely 
planned which led to the greatest vic- 
tory in modern times, and terminated 
a war in three days, is to argue at least 
with boldness, if not with modesty. 
Let us see how far this reasoning 
of General Clausewitz, which has 
been adopted, strange to say, by a 
distinguished historian of this coun- 
try, will bear to be analysed. For, 
after all, the question which he and 
Mr. Alison have raised is the only 
one that future ages will care to 
consider. The discomfiture of the 
French must remain, a thousand 
years hence, just as much an estab- 
lished fact as it is now. But seeing 
that there are in the present day 
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accomplished soldiers, not less than 
accomplished authors, who, though 
compatriots of Wellington and Blu- 
cher, are not ashamed to assert that 
all the science was on the side of the 
vanquished, all the luck on that of 
the victors, it is not to be supposed 
that posterity will escape the bias 
which they appear anxious to give 
to their own times; that is, assuming 
two things, first, that the writings of 
Clausewitz and Alison will go down 
to future generations at all, and next, 
that they shall do so without carry- 
ing with them their own refutation. 

We begin by assuming, what few 
will venture to dispute, that it is 
impossible to form any correct opi- 
nion, in a military point of view, 
either of the results of the battle of 
Waterloo itself, or of the military 
movements that preceded and led to 
it, unless we take into account, first, 
the general state of Europe at the 
moment, and next the condition of 
the military frontier, both as it 
affected the allies on the one hand, 
and as it operated for good or for 
evil upon the prospects of Napoleon 
Buonaparte and the French armies 
on the other. 

With regard to the former of 
these subjects, let it be remembered 
that in 1814 peace was restored to 
Europe. In the spring of that year, 
Louis XVIII. ascended the French 
throne; and there assembled by and 
by, at Vienna, a congress of ministers 
from the principal powers which had 
taken part in the late war, whose 
business it was, not only to determine 
such points between France and the 
belligerent states as might have re- 
mained unsettled, but to adjust many 
questions affecting the relative in- 
terests of all, to which the long and 
extensive struggle occasioned by the 
French Revolution had given rise. 
When the congress first met, Na- 
poleon was still in his place of exile 
at Elba. To all human appearance, 
his political life was ended ; for he 
had abdicated the French throne, 
and placed himself at the disposal of 
the crowned heads of Europe. But, 
early in March 1815, he suddenly 
reappeared on the French soil, and, 
meeting with no opposition, marched, 
at the head of a handful of his 
guard, triumphantly to Paris. Le 
reached that city on the 20th of 
March. Louis fled at his approach, 
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first to Lisle, and ultimately to 
Ghent, and for the second time 
Buonaparte assumed or usurped the 
supreme government of France. 

There may be different opinions 
regarding the wisdom of the arrange- 
ments which brought back the elder 
branch of the house of Bourbon to 
the French throne. The soundness 
also, in many respects, of the policy 
which gave to Europe the settlement 
which the treaty of Paris confirmed, 
may be questioned; and not a few of 
the diplomatic arrangements which 
were carried out at this very Con- 
gress of Vienna of which we are 
speaking, may excite our surprise. 
But this much is certain, that the 
enthronement of Louis, the Treaty of 
Paris, and the arrangements entered 
into by the high contracting parties 
at Vienna, constituted, at the mo- 
ment, the public law of Europe; 
and that the state of possession ac- 
tually exercised by the several 
powers was exercised under the 
authority of that law. This is a 
circumstance which, in reviewing the 
transactions of that eventful era, 
ought never to be lost sight of. 
Whether good or bad, whether wise 
or unwise, the law of Europe was 
such as we have described it; and 
any innovation upon the existing 
order of things was a direct breach 
of that law. 

From the moment that Napoleon 
Buonaparte was on his way to Paris, 
and Louis XVIII. was driven from 
the throne of France, it became ap- 
parent to every reflecting mind that 
the war must be renewed; for such 
a movement was not, like the Revo- 
lution of July 1830, a mere change 
of dynasty in a particular nation— 
it was the complete subversion of 
the law of Europe ; it was the result 
of a determination on the part of 
the French people or of the French 
army to play over again the game of 
universal conquest ; and to have con- 
nived at the arrangement for a single 
moment would have been, in the 
allied sovereigns, an act of suicidal 
improvidence. Happily for all con- 
cerned, there arose no difference of 
opinion on the subject among the 
ministers of the great powers then 
assembled together. The tidings of 
Napoleon's inroad, and of its results, 
no sooner reached them, than they 
hastened to deal with the case as 
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it deserved, by renewing and ren- 
dering applicable to the cireum- 
stances of the moment the treaty of 
alliance which, in the month of 
March 1814, had been entered into 
at Chaumont. 

The Duke of Wellington was the 
representative of Great Britain at 
this congress. On the 25th of March 
he signed the treaty just referred to, 
ond made all the subsequent arrange- 
ments that were necessary; after 
which he set out for the Nether- 
lands, in order that he might assume 
the command of that portion of the 
allied army which was there assem- 
bled. He travelled with great ra- 
pidity, considering that in those days 
there were neither steam-boats nor 
railroads; for, having written to Lord 
Castlereagh from Vienna on the 28th 
of March, we find his next letter 
dated from Brussels on the 5th of 
April. In fact, he quitted Vienna on 
the morning of the 29th of March, 
and reached Brussels a little before 
midnight on the 4th of April. 

By the Treaty of Paris in 1814, it 
had been arranged that the Belgian 
provinces should be occupied by an 
army composed partly of British, 
partly of Hanoverian, partly of Dutch 
troops, and that the Prince of Orange, 
the present King of Holland, should 
be at the head of it. The treaty 
likewise settled that the German pro- 
vinees on the left of the Rhine, ex- 
tending from Lorraine to the junction 
of the Rhine with the Meuse, should 
be filled with Prussian troops. At 
the same time the Austrian army 
was in Italy, partly in occupation of 
the provinces which constituted in 
former times the kingdom of Italy, 
partly engaged in hostile operations 
against Murat, king of Naples. Final- 
ly, the Russians were in those Polish 
provinces which made up, ere the re- 
distribution of Europe, the kingdom 
of Saxon Poland. ‘The result of these 
arrangements was, that, at the mo- 
ment of Napoleon’s reappearance in 
France, the troops of the allies were 
scattered over a wide extent of Eu- 
rope, while those of England were 
very much divided, a large propor- 
tion having been sent to North 
America, from which time had not 
yet been afforded to recall them. 

While such was the military con- 
dition of the allies, Napoleon ob- 
tained, by the mere act of seizing the 
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French throne, the absolute command 
of all the resources of that great 
country. He was at the head of a 
well-disciplined army of 250,000 men, 
complete in all its equipments of in- 
fantry, cavalry, and artillery. He 
had, besides, at his disposal at least a 
hundred thousand veteran soldiers, 
who, having been set free from cap- 
tivity in England and in Russia, 
burned to take vengeance for past 
sufferings. The Imperial Guard, 
though disbanded, was ready to come 
at his call; so was the National Guard, 
and so, with few exceptions here and 
there, was the whole youth of France. 
In a word, he had the entire military 
strength of the most ar people 
in the world. And though last, not 
least, in the consideration of such 
matters, it was competent for him to 
commence operations at any moment, 
and on any field, which should appear 
the most inviting. It is obvious, under 
such circumstances, that the posi- 
tions which the allied generals were 
bound in the first instance to adopt 
must be defensive. In the Belgian 
provinces, and along the left bank of 
the Rhine, this was especially neces- 
sary, for the troops assembled there 
were in numbers weak, when com- 
pared with those which the enemy 
could bring against them; and their 
position was critical in the extreme. 
They were at the outposts; they had 
to protect the march of the other 
armies of the allies towards the coun- 
try which was to be the scene of their 
future operations ; for the operations 
of the several columns, as well as the 
lines along which they were to be car- 
ried on, had all been provided for 
by the treaty of the 25th of March. 
Moreover, the army in the Belgian 
provinces, besides preparing for the 
general operations of the war, had 
ee interests to attend to. 
Jomposed of British, Dutch, and 
Hanoverian soldiers, it had to keep 
open its communications with Eng- 
land, Holland, and Germany. It was 
connected with the Prussian army by 
its left, and, if turned there, must, 
besides exposing its allies, have lost 
altogether its hold upon Germany. 
Besides. the strength which he 
derived from the concentration and 
rfect unity of his military resources, 
apoleon possessed great advantages 
either for offensive or defensive war 
in the number, and extent, and 
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strength of the fortresses, behind 
which he lay secure. Covered by 
these, he could assemble and organise 
his armies at will, and hide from the 
allied generals both his objects and 
his movements to the last; for they 
could not make a single move in ad- 
vance, they could not undertake a 
single offensive operation, without 
getting intangled in two or more 
sieges at the same time,—a sort of 
occupation to which no prudent 
general will turn in the presence of 
a powerful and enterprising enemy. 
It is worthy of remark, too, that the 
inconveniences and disadvantages of 
this defensive position were greatly 
aggravated by the uncertainty as to 
the time during which it might be 
necessary to maintain it. The allies 
must hold it, not only till the Aus- 
trians, having finished their opera- 
tions against Murat, should reach 
the Upper Rhine, and form a junc- 
tion there with the troops of Bavaria 
and Wurtemberg, but till the Rus- 
sians, withdrawing from Poland, 
could cross Germany, and form upon 
the Rhine, the Meuse, and the Moselle. 

The Prussian army, though nu- 
merically incomplete, was very per- 
fect in its morale, being composed of 
the soldiers of one nation, armed, 
disciplined, regimented, and brigaded 
with due regard to uniformity, both 
in the numbers and experience of 
each corps. That of which the 
Duke of Wellington was at the head 
was very differently circumstanced. 
Made up of the troops of various 
nations, the infantry, cavalry, and 
artillery being derived, in some cases, 
each from a different source, the 
corps of troops composing the allied 
army were not of uniform strength 
of numbers, whether considered by 
battalions, by brigades, by divisions, 
or by nations. ‘he discipline and 
military quality of the several masses 
composing it, their efficiency and ex- 
perience in the operations of war, 
were very various. Some of the 
corps consisted almost entirely of 
men lately recruited. The whole of 
the Hanoverian contingent, with the 
exception of some battalions of the 
King’s German Legion, which in 
strict propriety belonged to the Brit- 
ish army, and had served with the 
Duke of Wellington in Spain, was 
militia. Armed bodies so entirely 
unaccustomed to the business of war 
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could not, of course, be trusted to 
act alone. In order to derive from 
their mere numbers as much ad- 
vantage as possible, it became ne- 
cessary to organise the raw troops 
into brigades, divisions, and corps 
@armée, with those better disciplined, 
and more habituated to operations in 
the field. But in an army so com- 
posed as was that under the command 
of the Duke of Wellington such ar- 
rangements are not made either in a 
moment, or as a matter of course. 
There is a feeling alike powerful in 
the feeblest as in the strongest na- 
ture which requires great delicacy of 
management, and will not brook out- 
rage. Troops do not love to be com- 
manded except by officers belonging 
to their own nation ; and this, which 
is in all cases a difficult point to set- 
tle, became peculiarly so in the pre- 
sent. For there was no wielding 
the whole to any good purpose un- 
less its parts were distributed accord- 
ing to the arrangements referred to 
above; and, where so many rival 
tempers required to be either hu- 
moured or controlled, the process of 
controlling them did not go on 
smoothly. Finally, the Duke had 
another difficulty to contend against, 
in the unfitness of a portion of his 
force for any service more arduous 
than garrison duty. Even of the 
British regiments which appeared on 
his weekly states, two at least were 
veteran battalions, which were not, 
through the physical infirmities of 
the men, more useful in the field 
than the newly raised levies. 

The allied armies—the one in the 
Netherlands, the other on the left 
bank of the Rhine—were, as has al- 
ready been observed, on the de- 
fensive. It was their business to 
await the coming up of other large 
armies, and to co-operate with them 
for the attainment of a common ob- 
ject. But neither their defensive po- 
sition nor a due regard to this com- 
mon object precluded all idea or plan 
ofattack upon the enemy. Napoleon 
might have so placed his army as to 
render an attack upon it not only ad- 
visable but necessary. In this case 
the Duke of Wellington ought to, 
and probably would, have taken the 
initiative. But Napoleon did not 
in 1815 so dispose his troops as to in- 
vite to an attack, He took, on the 
contrary, @ position where his num- 
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bers and designs could be concealed, 
and his movements protected and 
supported by the formidable for- 
tresses which covered him, up to the 
instant of their being brought to 
bear. This position the allies could 
not attack for reasons already as- 
signed. It was, therefore, impossible 
for them, in any sense of the term, 
to take the initiative in offensive 
operations. But the allies, though 
prevented from striking the first 
blow in attack, might have taken the 
initiative in defensive operations. 
Very true; but then any move- 
ment of change in the well-considered 
positions already taken up by the 
allied armies must have been dic- 
tated by a conviction that these po- 
sitions were faulty, or else have 
rested on some hypothesis of an in- 
tended movement of attack by the 
enemy. Now there was no reason 
to believe that the positions were 
faulty ; for every event that befell 
had been foreseen and calculated on 
ere the determination to take them 
up was come to; and, with respect to 
hypotheses concerning the move- 
ments of the enemy, let it never be 
forgotten that, situated as Napoleon 
was, the chances were as ten to one 
that it would prove unsound, and 
that any changes of position on the 
part of the allies arising out of, or de- 
pendent on it, would occasion what is 
called a false movement. Now, what- 
ever may be thought of Napoleon as 
a leader of troops in other respects, it 
is very certain that the world has 
never produced a man in whose pre- 
sence it was so little safe to make a 
false movement. 

The initiative, then, rested with 
the enemy ; while the demand upon 
the allied generals was, that = 
should be ready to move, when the 
proper moment came, in all direc- 
tions; that they should wait till it 
could be ascertained from what quar- 
ter the blow was to come; and then 
assemble their armies with as much 
rapidity as ible, so as to resist the 
attack, or themselves attack the ene- 
my with the largest amount of force 
which it might be found practicable 
to bring together. 

It appears not to have entered into 
the plan of Captain Siborne’s work to 
criticise, or even to remark upon, the 
positions of the allied armies while 
waiting for the developement of the 
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enemy's plans. In this respect he 
has been more modest than his 
Prussian co-labourer ; for the latter 
devotes a considerable space to the 
subject. He finds fault both with 
Blucher and with Wellington, but 
particularly with the latter, and 
contends that matters would have 
been better managed had the Duke, 
in the disposition of his forces, kept 
only one object in view, namely, to 
render facile and immediate the 
junction of the allied armies, and the 
fighting a great battle with the 
French. Now it is very easy to 
criticise the particular positions of an 
army which was never, as in the 
case before us, the object of actual 
attack. It is by no means so easy to 
determine what the positions of the 
same army ought to have been, when 
in its defensive operations it had 
great political objects to attend to, as 
well those of a purely technical or 
military nature, such as the keeping 
open its communications with Eng- 
land, with Holland, and with Ger- 
many. A concentrated line, it seems, 
ought to have been assumed ; and, to 
accomplish this, Brussels and Ghent 
were both to be exposed, the com- 
munications with Holland and Ger- 
many were to be given up, while 
the armies united, in order to fight a 
great battle with the enemy, as the 
best means of securing the end for 
which defensive operations were un- 
dertaken. This is taking the bull 
by the horns with a vengeance ; but, 
unhappily for the critic, his argu- 
ment lies open to rather a serious 
objection. It is not stated by him, 
nor so much as hinted at, where each 
army was to be posted, nor where 
they were to unite, nor where the 
decisive battle was to be fought. In- 
deed, it is very obvious, that to indi- 
cate these things was to the historian 
a task beyond his means, and he has 
acted prudently in shrinking from it ; 
for General Clausewitz, not being 
wholly ignorant of such matters, 
could hardly avoid perceiving, while 
he wrote, that after the allies should 
have abandoned their defensive posi- 
tions in the Netherlands, and left the 
enemy free to occupy with his light 
troops Brussels and Ghent, and after 
they had sacrificed their communi- 
cations with England and Holland 
through Antwerp, and with England 
through the tewns on the Lys and 
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by Ostend, they would not have been 
nearer to their object of fighting a 
decisive battle than they were before. 
While occupying the positions which 
their chiefs had actually assigned 
them, they maintained and ren- 
dered secure the great advantages 
which General Clausewitz is ready 
to throw behind him: for the 
initiation of this great battle must 
still have been with Napoleon. He 
could deliver it when and where 
he chose ; or he might avoid it alto- 
gether, by remaining quiet with his 
main army within the French fron- 
tier; while his hussars and light troops 
should possess themselves of Brussels 
and of Ghent, and cut off all com- 
munication between the allied army 
and England and Holland, and 
through Holland with Germany. 
The writer, who makes thus free 
with the dispositions of a general 
whom heis pleased to regard through- 
out as a rival of Prince Blucher, 
shews, in more than one passage of 
his work, that he is not insensible to 
the value of the good moral im- 
pressions, both political and military, 
which result from military opera- 
tions happily conducted. He is 
aware, for example, that it was an 
object with Buonaparte to create on 
the continent of Europe, and even in 
England, a disapproval of the war, 
and to shake the power of the ad- 
ministration which guided at that 
time the councils of the Prince Re- 
gent. He can calculate what the 
moral effects would have been upon 
the other European powers, and even 
upon the governments which they 
themselves served, had the troops, 
under the respective commands of the 
Duke of Wellington and Prince Blu- 
cher sustained a check, or even failed 
of perfect success. But he either can- 
not or will not see what the moral 
effect would have been of the 
fall of Brussels and Ghent; of 
the flight of the King of the Ne- 
therlands and of Louis X VIII; and 
of the loss of its communications 
with England, Holland, and Ger- 
many, by the army of the Duke of 
Wellington, without a shot having 
been fired, or any other effort made 
to hinder the occurrence of such 
grave calamities. Now we beg to 
assure him that the impression made 
by the casualities just enumerated 
would haye been as deep and disas- 
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trous every where, and especially in 
England, as could have followed the 
defeat of the allied armies. As it 
was, there existed in England a party 
bitterly hostile to the renewal of the 
war ; and the slightest appearance of 
weakness on the part of their com- 
mander would have swelled its num- 
bers, and largely increased its in- 
fluence. But there is more to be 
considered than even this. Would 
the abandonment of all the objects 
which the allies had in view, while 
maintaining any position at all in the 
Netherlands, have enabled the gene- 
rals of the armies to fight to better 
purpose a great battle with the ene- 
my? 

We have already shewn that, let 
the allies go whither they would, 
the option to fight or not to fight 
must have rested with Napoleon. He 
had also the initiative in the move- 
ments preparatory to the great battle, 
which he could defer or hurry for- 
ward at his pleasure. All the ad- 
vantages, too, which he might be 
willing to purchase at the expense of 
a battle would have been, by the 
adoption of General Clausewitz’s 
plan, put freely into his hands; 
while the allied generals, after sur- 
rendering every object to keep pos- 
session of which could alone, either 
in a political or a military point of 
view, justify their fighting at all, 
would haye been as far from the de- 
cisive struggle as ever. Let us look 
a little further. The enemy, having 
the initiative, would haye moved 
across the communications of the 
Duke of Wellington’s army. Le 
would then, being in possession of the 
great towns, all the roads, and of the 
entire resources of the Belgian pro- 
vinces, have had to decide whether or 
not it was worth his while to force 
the twoallied armies to retire from the 
Meuse. And, supposing that he 
should decide in the affirmative, and 
prepare for a battle with this view, 
then another question arises,— W ould 
the object of keeping their hold upon 
the Meuse have been of magnitude 
sufficient to induce the allies to fight ? 
Surely not. The Duke of Welling- 
ton, according to our present hypo- 
thesis, had lost all for which, as the 
commander of an army, he ought to 
contend ; and neither his position nor 
that of Prince Blucher would have 
been improyed by a great battle, 
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even supposing it to have resulted in 
a great victory ; for a successful bat- 
tle would not have given back to the 
armies the facilities which in their 
original positions appertained to them 
of advancing into France, in co- 
operation with the other allied ar- 
mies, as soon as they should have 
taken their places on the great the- 
atre of war. The communications 
with England, Holland, and Ger- 
many, would, to be sure, have been 
restored, and so far the Duke might 
save and recover, with the strong 
hand, the advantages which he had 
voluntarily relinquished; but what 
was to replace the whole of his ma- 
gazines, not secured in places of 
strength; for all must have fallen 
into the enemy’s hands, in conse- 
quence of the change of position 
which a Prussian officer and a Scotch 
historian unite to assure us the 
British general ought to have ef- 
fected in order to fight a great bat- 
tle? 

But though it was not desirable 
that the Duke of Wellington should 
break up his defensive positions with 
a view to fight, in connexion with 
the Prussians, a great battle, it was 
necessary that he should occupy 
those positions in such a manner as 
that he should be able, at any mo- 
ment, after securing his military 
communications with England, and 
Holland, and Germany, and other- 
wise providing for the objects which 
were committed to his care at the 
congress of the allied ministers in 
Vienna, to collect and bring into a 
line of battle the largest possible 
amount of his disposable force. And 
to this he diligently applied himself. 
When he arrived in the Nether- 
lands, he found that, on the site of 
the ancient fortifications by which the 
frontier towns used to be protected, a 
few field-works had been thrown up, 
the defensibility of which was, how- 
ever, increased by the ancient ditches 
and means of inundation that were 
at hand. These he gave orders 
to have strengthened and enlarged ; 
while Ostend, Nieuport, Ypres, Me- 
nin, Courtrai, Audenarde, Tournai, 
Ath, Mons, Charleroi, and Namur, 
were all put in a respectable state of 
defence. His orders to the quarter- 
master-general, and the different ge- 
nerals of his army, issued at the time, 
shew that he took an enlarged view 
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of the various aspects which things 
might be expected to put on, and 
that he had provided, as far as human 
foresight could, against every case 
that might arise. 

It is necessary now to take a brief 
survey of the plateau on which the 
campaign of 1815 was to open, to 
point out the means of attack that 
were offered to the enemy, and the 
precautionary arrangements which 
the allies were constrained to adopt. 
And this we propose to do in our 
own words, without adverting either 
to details which Captain Siborne has 
well brought together, or noticing 
the statements of General Clausewitz, 
further than to point out where it is 
that events have sufficiently rebutted 
his theory. 

evan highroads lead from the 
northern departments of France, 
through the great fortresses by which 
they are covered, into the Belgian 
provinces. They were all open to the 
enemy in 1815, and all required to 
be observed. One runs from Lisle 
to Menin, Courtrai, and Ghent; 
another from Lisle to Tournai and 
Ghent, or to Ath and Brussels; a 
third leads from Condé upon Tour- 
nai, Ath, Enghien, and Brussels; 
a fourth from Condé and Valen- 
ciennes upon Mons and Brussels. 
Each of these was a chaussée, or great 
paved road, upon which there was no 
obstacle of a defensive nature, except 
the field-works which the Duke of 
Wellington had desired to be con- 
structed. The relative positions of 
the two allied armies, by which these 
roads were covered and protected, 
are very accurately given by Captain 
Siborne. It will be scen, from his 
narrative, as well as from that of 
General Clausewitz, that the distances 
of the several parts of the Prussian 
army from one another were less by 
exact measurement than those which 
divided the several corps of the 
Anglo-Belgian army, and that the 
assembling of the whole might have 
been accomplished more speedily in 
the former than in the latter case. 
And the causes of this are obvious. 
In the first place, the objects which 
the Duke of Wellington’s army was 
required to protect were scattered 
over a much larger extent of country 
than those committed to the care of 
Prince Blucher; and, in the next, 
the nature of the ground held by the 
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English, touching every where upon 
the French frontier, and trave in 
all directions by excellent - paved 
roads, required for its protection a 
system of occupation quite different 
from that adopted on their own side 
by the Prussians, But what were the 

ractical results? Why these: that, 
in spite of the extension of the allied 
army, the means of rapid communica- 
tion between its several parts were 
so good, that the orders of its com- 
mander reached them all within six 
hours of his having issued them; 
and that, having received intelligence 
of the attack of the Prussian General 
Zieten’s corps at three o’clock in the 
afternoon of the 15th, he was at 
Quatre-Bras before the same hour 
on the 16th, with a sufficient force to 
engage and keep in check the whole 
left of the French army. 

The Duke's despatches shew clearly 
that, for some days previous to the 
commencement of hostilities, he was 
aware of the augmentation of the 
enemy's forces on the frontier, and 
even of the arrival of Napoleon at 
the army. He did not, however, 
consider it necessary to make any 
movement in consequence, or to issue 
any orders to his generals, except for 
the assembling of their respective 
commands at their alarm-posts ; for 
as yet the enemy’s plans were not 
developed. That he would attack 
ere long might be a natural con- 
clusion, but the precise line of his 
attack was still in his own keeping ; 
and to have acted on any hypothesis 
concerning that line would have been 
to fall, at the eleventh hour, into the 
selfsame error which General Clause- 
witz seems to desire that the Duke 
of Wellington had committed at the 
sixth hour. The Duke, accordingly, 
sat still, though in an attitude of 
watchfulness, and in full preparation 
to make his spring. 

The first account which the Duke 
received that the fight was fairly 
begun was from the Prince of 
Orange, who had come in at three 
o'clock on the afternoon of the 15th, 
from the outposts of the army of the 
Netherlands, to dine at head-quarters. 
His highness reported that the enemy 
had attacked the Prussians at Thuin ; 
that they had taken possession of 
Binche, but afterwards abandoned it ; 
but that they had not yet touched 
the positions of the allied army, or 
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menaced its picquets. While the 
prince was speaking, General Miif- 
fling, the staff-officer employed by 
Prince Blucher at the Duke’s head- 
quarters, entered, and confirmed in 
every particular the statements which 
his highness had just made. 

There are two circumstances wor- 
thy of observation in reference to 
this matter. First, it is remarkable 
enough that, though General Zie- 
ten’s corps was attacked at Thuin 
so early as four o’clock in the morn- 
ing of the 15th, and though General 
Zieten himself retreated with part 
of his corps, and was at Charleroi by 
ten o'clock the same day, no report 
of what was going on was received at 
Brussels till three o'clock in the after- 
noon. Next, itis tothe full as curious 
that such report should have been 
first communicated by a general of 
the Anglo-Belgian army, who ob- 
tained his information by chance, and 
was fortunate in its accuracy. One 
would have thought that, on the first 
appearance of danger, or, at all events, 
as soon as the extent of the enemy’s 
movement was developed, General 
Zieten would have sent an officer 
direct to Brussels, as well as to 
Blucher’s head-quarters; and, had 
this been done, there could have been 
nothing to prevent the English army 
from having been concentrated at least 
four hours earlier than the concen- 
tration took place. But this was not 
done ; and the consequence was, that 
the plan of co-operation which had 
previously been arranged between 
the two commanders-in-chief could 
not be carried fully into execution. 

The Duke, being satisfied of the 
correctness of the tidings received, 
gave immediate orders for the army 
to move to its left. The whole were 
in motion the same evening, and in 
the course of the night ; and, though 
each division and corps marched by 
itself, all escaped molestation, be- 
cause the works that had been con- 
structed for the protection of each of 
the great roads effectually covered 
them. 

The reserve which had been can- 
toned in and around Brussels assem- 
bled during the evening of the 15th, 
in the park, and marched, before 
daylight on the 16th, towards Quatre- 
Bras. Thither, too, the entire force 
composing the left and centre of the 
army, with all the cavalry, was di- 
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rected to proceed; and there, << 
in the day, the Duke himself made 
his —_ in person. He found 
that there had been some fighting, 
but not much, between General 
Perponcher’s division and a body 
of the enemy, who, however, had 
obtained no important advantages, 
and appeared now disposed to rest 
rather than renew the struggle. He, 
therefore, after reconnoitering the 

ition of the troops in his front, 
immediately rode off towards the 
Prussian army, which was then dis- 
tinctly visible formed in order of 
battle, along the heights in rear of 
Ligny and St. Amand. 

While the Duke was conversing 
with Prince Blucher, the several 
corps and divisions of the Anglo- 
Belgian army were marching into 
position. The reserve reached Quatre- 
Bras about noon ; it was followed by 
the first division of infantry, and by 
the whole of the cavalry. We do not 
mean to say that the stubborn valour 
of the corps which first reached their 

round was not severely tested. The 

Prince of Orange's corps d’armée 
was severely handled, and Picton’s 
gallant 5th division suffered much,— 
the regiments having been repeatedly 
charged - the enemy’s superior ca- 
valry, and exposed to a murderous 
cannonade. Of these things a better 
or more graphic account will nowhere 
be found than in Captain Siborne’s 
pages. But we have taken the pains 
to explain that there was no useless 
delay on the part of the Duke of 
Wellington, far less any disposition 
to hold back from the full execution 
of the plan of battle ; because Gene- 
ral Clausewitz, with as little gene- 
rosity as candour, more than insinu- 
ates the reverse. What right has he 
to assume that the Duke of Welling- 
ton directed his reserve to halt at 
the point where they quitted the fo- 
rest of Soignies. ‘There is not the 
shadow of a proof that any such or- 
der was ever issued or meditated. 
It is certain that the troops com- 
posing the reserve never paused, ex- 
cept to draw breath, till they arrived 
on the field of Quatre-Bras ; and it is 
a matter of history that they were 
there, and in line, not only four-and- 
twenty hours sooner than an entire 
corps of Prussian troops under Bu- 
low, but before Zieten himself, who 
had been the first officer attacked 
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on the morning of the 15th, took 
up his position with the whole of 
his corps in the line of the army 
which was assembled on the heights 
behind Ligny, and had its left at 
Sombref. 

There is another charge brought 
by General Clausewitz against the 
Duke of Wellington, and repeated, 
we are sorry to say, by Mr. Alison, 
namely, that the advance of the 
enemy by the valleys of the Sambre 
and the Meuse took his grace by 
surprise ; that he was not prepared for 
any movement of the sort, and never 
counted upon it. This is true only 
so far as regards the Duke's disbelief 
that Napoleon would make choice of 
these valleys as the line of his ad- 
vance. The enemy themselves had 
destroyed the roads that conducted 
through these valleys, and the Duke, 
for this, as well as for still better 
reasons, considered that Napoleon 
would, probably, make his attack on 
the allied armies in the Netherlands, 
and in the provinces on the left of 
the Rhine, by other lines; for there 
were other lines open to him which 
offered far greater advantages than 
these. But, that he was not unpre- 
pared to resist the attack when made, 
the facts of the case demonstrate. 
In fact, he did, on the evening of the 
16th, defeat the efforts of Marshal 
Ney to force his position at Quatre- 
Bras, aided though they were by 
another corps-d’ armée under General 
Reille. And it is worthy of remark 
that General Reille’s troops were the 
same who, on the 15th, at daylight, 
had fallen upon General Zicten’s 
corps, and, but for the relief afforded 
by the resistance offered to Ney by 
the Duke of Wellington, would have, 
in all probability, destroyed it. 

It is well known that the Prussian 
army, after a severe contest of some 
hours, felt itself compelled to retire 
from the heights behind Ligny. This 
they did in good order, neglecting, 
however, from some cause or another, 
to communicate their intention to the 
Duke of Wellington, by whom, on the 
other hand, the position of Quatre- 
Bras was successfully maintained, and 
some ground gained from the enemy. 

The two fields of battle were in 
sight of one another, and the firing 
was distinctly heard on both sides. 
Tt ceased, however, on the side of the 
Prussians at last; and, though the 
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exact result of their battle was not 
known at the allied head-quarters, 
an opinion was formed there that it 
had gone against them. Indeed, in 
the course of the night, several of the 
details of the action were communi- 
cated to the Duke, who, considering, 
nevertheless, that his own position 
was untouched, and that the con- 
tinued march of the troops under his 
command gaye him an increase of 
strength from hour to hour, never 
for a moment distrusted the final 
issue of the operations then in pro- 
ress. He, therefore, continued on 
1is ground, nothing disheartened or 
alarmed. 

As soon as it was light on the 
morning of the 17th, Colonel the 
Hon. Alexander Gordon, one of the 
Duke of Wellington’s aides-de-camp, 
who was killed in the battle of the 
18th, was sent, at the head of two 
squadrons of hussars, to open a com- 
munication with the Prussians, and 
to ascertain exactly how matters had 
gone with them. He reached the 
battle-field unmolested, found that it 
was held only by the dead, drove in 
the enemy's videttes as far as the 
villages of Ligny and St. Amand on 
the stream, mA communicated with 
General Zieten at Sombref. From 
this officer he learned that the Prus- 
sian army, under the command of 
Marshal Prince Blucher, was in full 
retreat upon Wavre, where a second 
stand would be made, and whence 
the prince would be ready to co- 
operate in any movement, whether of 
defence or attack, on which the Bri- 
tish general might judge it expedient 
to enter. 

Colonel Gordon, having returned, 
and made the Duke of Wellington ac- 
quainted with the exact condition of 
the Prussian army, its line of retreat, 
and the intentions of its commander, 
his grace felt that the moment was 
arrived for changing, in like manner, 
his field of action. He accordingly 
broke up from his position of Quatre- 
Bras shortly before noon, and, under 
the eyes of the enemy’s whole army, 
directed the march of his infantry 
towards the ground in front of Wa- 
terloo. The march of the columns 
was performed without hurt or mo- 
lestation ; and even the light troops 
at the outposts, with which and with 
the cavalry the Duke remained to 
the last moment, suffered yery little 
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annoyance, and scarcely any loss, 
when following in the same direc- 
tion. 

The movements of the Prussian 
army, on and from the field of battle 
of the preceding day, were distinctly 
seen throughout the 17th by the 
Duke of Wellington. He saw that 
no pursuit was attempted, that no 
movement, in fact, was made in the 
French lines, and he drew from the 
spectacle his own inferences, all of 
which Grouchy, in his pamphlet, 
afterwards published in the United 
States, fully confirms. Is it not sin- 
gular, that neither General Clause- 
witz nor Mr. Alison have accounted 
for this strange inaction by attri- 
buting any portion of the merit of 
having occasioned it to the firm atti- 
tude of the allied army at Quatre- 
Bras? They equally seek for causes 
of Napoleon’s supineness in the fa- 
tigue sustained by the French troops, 
and go so far, at times, as to in- 
sinuate that the personal character 
of Napoleon himself was changed ; 
and Captain Siborne, we regret to 

erceive, has entered, partially, at 
east, into their views of the ques- 
tion. But, in doing this we believe 
that he has erred. Had there been 
no British force at Quatre-Bras, or 
had it not repelled over night the 
endeavours of Ney to dislodge it, 
Napoleon would have found the 
means, at an early hour on the morn- 
ing of the 17th, to make an attack 
pee the position of an enemy’s army 
which had already retired. 

It was three or four o'clock in the 
afternoon ere the French began to 
move, and then were observed in the 
Prussian battle-field masses of troops, 
one of which proceeded in the di- 
rection of Namur, while the other 
took the way to Wavre. A third, 
the largest of the whole, which com- 
posed, moreover, the main body of 
the cavalry, moved down the high- 
road from Sombref to Quatre-Bras, 
so as to threaten the left of those 
detachments of British troops which 
the Duke of Wellington still kept 
upon that ground. ‘These were put 
in motion as soon as the enemy’s ad- 
vanced guard touched their outposts, 
and, falling into their proper line of 
movement, joined the main body of 
the army in front of Waterloo. Here 
all the troops under the command of 
the Duke of Wellington, with the 


exception of a small corps of reserve 
which he kept at Hal, on the road 
from Brussels to Mons, were i 
assembled. Every corps, both oon 
which had been engaged through- 
out in Quatre- Bras, and others 
which had joined them on the 
evening of the 16th, as well as the 
columns which had been turned off 
from Nivelles to Waterloo, and the 
picquets and supports which last 
came in from the abandoned position, 
were in front of Waterloo, each man 
in his appointed place, before darkness 
entirely closed m on the evening of 
the 17th. 

Meanwhile the retrograde move- 
ment of the Prussian troops had been 
conducted with great oon, They 
appear to have reached the position 
at Wavre almost simultaneously with 
the arrival of the allies at Waterloo; 
and it is very certain that, between 
them and the English, frequent com- 
munications were carried on during 
the night of the 17th. Hence, then, 
it appears that, after the affairs of 
Ligny and Quatre-Bras, the two 
allied armies were collected, each on 
its own ground, having a short, and 
not a difficult communication between 
them; that both were in the presence 
of the enemy, and between the enemy 
and Brussels; and that all their 
communications with England, Hol- 
land, and Germany, and that all the 
important political interests com- 
mitted to them, were safe. What 
proof have we, in all this, either that 
Napoleon out-generalled the leaders 
of the allied armies, or that the posi- 
tions of defence and preparation, taken 
up and maintained by these leaders 
to the last, were faulty ? 

We have heard it stated (and we 
believe the fact), not only that the 
cavalry of Bulow’s —_ had pene- 
trated through the defiles which in- 
terposed between the two allied 
armies, but that they were seen by 
the Duke of Wellington, as early as 
daylight on the morning of the 18th, 
on the heights in front of Ohain. 
This is a remarkable circumstance, 
yet it is less so than that the French 
should have failed to observe the 
same thing, the heights of Ohain 
being to the full as visible from their 

osition as from that of the allies. 
Marshal Grouchy, however, in his 
defensive pamphlet, already referred 
to as haying been published in Ame- 
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rica, distinctly proves as much; for 
he quotes there a letter from Mar- 
shal Soult, addressed to himself, and 
dated June 18, one o'clock, p.m., in 
which this expression occurs, “ Nous 
apercevons la cavalerie Prussienne.” 

he cavalry alluded to here was the 
same which had been seen by the 
Duke of Wellington shortly after 
daylight. 

We have now brought events up 
to the hour when the great battle of 
Waterloo is about to be fought, and 
our readers will scarcely expect that 
we should endeavour to go much 
farther. One whole volume of Cap- 
tain Siborne’s work is devoted almost 
exclusively to the subject ; and, whe- 
ther correct in all its details or other- 
wise, the story is told in such an 
excellent spirit, that its effect would 
be weakened by any attempt at 
abridgement. But to one or two 
points incidental to, rather than in- 
terwoven with, the subject, we think 
it right to advert, chiefly because 
it is our anxious wish that all 
feelings of unworthy rivalry between 
English and Prussians in reference to 
that great day should cease. 

We have never, as far as our me- 
mory serves us, encountered any 
British officer who, having witnessed 
the operations of which we are now 
speaking, was not proud to award 
to the Prussians all the credit that 
is their due, or who failed to thank 
them in his heart for having come 
up to complete the victory which our 
people had achieved, but were by 
far too much exhausted rightly to 
improve. We wish that there were 
similar liberality of feeling on the 

art of the Prussians. Unfortunately, 

owever, it is not so ; indeed their his- 
torian, Clausewitz, has sought every 
opportunity, and made opportunities 
for himself when legitimate occasions 
were wanting, to insinuate errors on 
the part of the allies, by attri- 
buting to them the failures of his 
own countrymen, and to his own 
aca ee the triumphs which the 
English and the allies achieved. Be 
it so. Truth is truth, and will 
prevail in the long run. Mean- 
while, let us state a few facts—which 
happen to be familiar to us—leavin 
our readers to draw from them suc 
inferences as shall to themselves ap- 
pear expedient, 

Though the cayalry of Bulow's 
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corps were seen by the Duke of 
Wellington on the heights at Ohain 
so early as the first dawn of day, it 
was six o'clock in the evening of the 
18th before so much as a rumour 
reached the English general that 
any part of the Prussian army was 
speaneiing. Even then, moreover, 
the report stated no more than that 
the smoke of an artillery-fire was 
seen, a great way beyond the right of 
the enemy’s army; and it was sup- 
posed at the moment, though cer- 
tainly not known, that the cannonade 
in question was going on at Planche- 
noit. 

At what precise moment the Prus- 
sians came fairly into action it 
would, perhaps, be difficult to deter- 
mine. This much, however, seems 
to be certain, that before they fired 
a musket — except, perhaps, at 
Planchenoit—the French had de- 
livered their last attack and failed. 
That the enemy might have rallied, 
and gone off in tolerable order, or 
possibly held their ground all the 
night, but for the coming up of the 
Prussians, we admit to be possible. 
But that they could have renewed 
the struggle, or ultimately prevailed 
in it, nobody who witnessed the com- 
plete bouleversement of their columns 
will assert. Indeed the Duke’s of- 
ficial despatch, modest and laconic, 
as in common with all the rest of his 
despatches it is, seems to place this 
matter beyond the reach of contro- 
az In this document he does 
ample justice to the exertions made 
by Prince Blucher, and to the gene- 
rals and troops under his command, 
to afford effectual aid to the allies. 
He enters, it is true, into no details; 
he merely states that the battle was 
terminated by an attack which he 
directed to be made upon the enemy’s 
position, in which attack he does not 
mention that any Prussian troops 
took part; for this obvious reason, 
that in point of fact no Prussian 
troops were present in that part of 
the field. But he is not, on this 
account, backward to acknowledge 
his obligations to these same’ Prus- 
sians. t us quote the portion of 
the despatch just referred to, as 
well as the generous sentences intro- 
duced lower down, which, detract- 
ing in no respect from the glory of 
his own gallant army, were read at 
the time, and ought toe be read still, 
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with gratitude as well as with honest 
pride, by every Prussian soldier. 
After describing, tersely enough, how 
the French came on, now with the 
infantry, now with the cavalry, and 
anon with both arms combined, his 
grace proceeds :— 


“These attacks were repeated till 
about seven in the evening, when the 
enemy made a desperate effort with 
cavalry and infantry, supported by the 
fire of artillery, to force our left centre, 
near the farm of La Haye-Sainte, which, 
after a severe contest, was defeated; and 
having observed that their troops retired 
from this attack in great confusion, and 
that the march of General Bulow’s 
corps, by Treschemont, upon Planch. 
enoit and La Belle Alliance, had begun 
to take effect, and as I could perceive 
the fire of his cannon, and as Marshal 
Prince Blucher had joined, in person, 
with a corps of his army to the left of 
our line, by Ohain, I determined to at- 
tack the enemy, and immediately ad- 
vanced the whole line of infantry, sup- 
ported by the cavalry and artillery. The 
attack succeeded in every point; the 
enemy was forced from their positions 
on the heights, and fled in the utmost 
confusion, leaving behind them, as far as 
I could judge, 150 pieces of cannon, 
which, with the ammunition, fell into 
our hands, 

“I continued the pursuit till long 
after dark, and then discontinued it, only 
on account of the fatigue of our troops, 
who had been engaged during twelve 
hours, and because | found myself on 
the same road with Marshal Blucher, 
who assured me of his intention to fol- 
low the enemy throughout the night.” 


This is gracefully and modestly 


said. Yet every one conversant 
with the facts of the case must know 
that a great Meal more is both im- 
plied and expressed than to the un- 
initiated -_ be apparent. In the 
first place, the defeat of the enemy’s 
attack on La Haye Sainte was clearly 
not owing to any impression made 
upon their flanks by Bulow’s corps. 
They came on in total ignorance that 
any such corps was advancing, and 
were rolled up, and broken, and dis- 
persed, before the smoke of Bulow’s 
cannon had been observed by them. 
In the next place, Bulow’s distant 
cannonade appears to have attracted 
the Duke’s attention only after he 
saw that the force in front of him 
was disorganised, and that there 
needed but a fierce attack to destroy 
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it. Probably the assurance that the 
Prussians were not idle had no ten- 
dency to check his ardour. But 
none of his followers in the Pen- 
ninsula at least,—no man who is 
aware of his peculiar faculty to per- 
ceive when the enemy is beaten, and 
his quickness in taking advantage of 
it, will doubt that, whether the Prus- 
sians had been there or not, the Duke 
of Wellington would have followed 
> the repulse of the attack on La 

aye Sainte, precisely, as he did, by 
the advance of the whole line of in- 
fantry, supported by the cavalry and 
artillery. 

In the third place, let it be ob- 
served, that when this advance was 
made, the most forward of the Prus- 
sian corps was far removed from the 
scene of action, and entangled amidst 
the defiles that inter between 
Treschemont and Planchenoit. As to 
Blucher himself, he was still in the 
neighbourhood of Ohain, pressing for- 
ward, it is true, but neither contri- 
buting nor capable of contributing, 
at least, directly, to the enemy’s over- 
throw. And the proof is, that hav- 
ing repulsed the French about seven, 
and made his own grand attack before 
eight, the Duke continued the pur- 
suit, single-handed, till long after dark, 
a full hour at the least, on the 18th 
of June, and then only found him- 
self on the same road with the Prus- 
sians. It was the allies, then, who 
drove the discomfited French back 
upon the Prussians; it was not the 
Prussians, who, falling upon the 
enemy's right, doubled it up, and so 
shook his whole line while yet it was 
engaged with the English. Far be 
it from us to lessen the merit that is 
due to the brave old marshal and his 
noble army: they did their best, 
which was more than perhaps would 
have been done by the troops of an 
other continental nation, after suc 
rough handling as they had sus- 
tained at Ligny. But having these 
facts before us—and facts they are— 
we must be permitted to observe, 
that the arguments of such as seek to 
attribute the results of the day to 
Prussian co-operation must take 
their rise either from lack of know- 
ledge, or from national vanity, or from 
that false liberality which is ready to 
sacrifice truth to the appearance of 
candour, where for candour, properly 
so called, there is no room, 
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But are we not reasoning against 
the declared sentiments of the Eng- 
lish general himself? Has not the 
Duke, in his — despatches, attri- 
buted as much to Prussian co-opera- 
tion as the Prussians themselves 
claim for it? We think not; but 
the reader shall judge for himself :— 


**T should not do justice to my own 
feelings, or to Marshal Blucher and the 
Prussian army, if I did not attribute the 
successful result of this arduous day to 
the cordial and timely assistance I re. 
ceived from them, The operation of 
General Bulow upon the enemy’s flank 
was a most decisive one; and, even if] had 
not found myself in a situation to make 
the attack which produced the final re- 
sult, it would have forced the enemy to 
retire if his attacks should have failed, 
and would have prevented him from 
taking advantage of them, if they should 
have unfortunately succeeded.” 


Analyse this generous compliment 
to the nation with which the writer 
was acting, and to what does it 
amount? He cannot, in justice to 
his own feelings, refrain from attri- 
buting the successful result of that 
arduous day to the cordial and timely 
assistance which Blucher and his 
army rendered. Had the latter stood 
aloof, the pursuit of the broken 
enemy must have terminated at dark, 
because the allied troops were too 
much exhausted by a twelve hours 
contest to continue it longer. Na- 
poleon would have accordingly been 
enabled to rally his fugitives, to re- 
unite himself with Grouchy, and to 
protract the war, though the honour 
of the day would have still remained 
where it now rests, with the Eng- 
lish. The advance of the Prussians 
from Ohain gave a more decisive turn 
to the whole affair. They arrived 
at a moment the most opportune to 
complete the work of the enemy’s 
destruction ; and they did complete 
it effectually. But this is not all. 
Bulow’s operation on the enemy’s 
flank was an effectual one. Even if 
the Duke had not found himself in a 
situation to make the attack which 

roduced the final result, it would 

ave forced the enemy to retire had 
his attacks failed, and hindered him 
from taking advantage of them had 
they unfortunately succeeded. To 
be sure it would; but it had no effect 
whatever én producing the final result, 
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That was brought about by the situ- 
ation in which the Duke found him- 
self, at the head of a force which, 
having defeated the last desperate 
effort of the enemy, was, though di- 
minished in numbers, in as perfect 
order, and as full of confidence, as 
when the battle began. English 
shot and English sabres and bayonets 
broke and scattered the Imperial 
Guard; and English infantry, and 
cavalry, and artillery, chased the fugi- 
tives from the field, and swept them 
back upon the Prussians, who then 
cut them to pieces. It is, however, 
true—at least it is probable — that 
had the French attack succeeded, the 
victors would have been unable, be- 
cause of the attitude of the Prussians 
in their flank, to follow up their success 
with vigour. But as the attack did not 
succeed, as the defeat was owing ab- 
solutely to the valour of the allies, 
it weal be as profitless as difficult 
to reason about events which never 
took place. 

We have to apologise to Captain 
Siborne for having failed to make 
from his book such extracts as might 
place his manner of telling this great 
tale before our readers; but a limited 
space will not permit us to do so at 
any length, and to quote a few broken 
sentences would be to act unfairly 
by him. He will find numerous 
readers for himself; and they must 
all, or we mistake the matter, be 
satisfied with the command which he 
exercises over the English language. 
His plans and charts too are excel- 
lent ; they are every way worthy of 
the modellist of the field of Waterloo. 
But we cannot lay aside the pen 
without drawing both his attention, 
and that of the public, to a circum- 
stance which has not, as far as we 
know, received as yet in any quarter 
the attention which it deserves. It 
is clear, from the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s letters, which Colonel Gur- 
wood has published, that his grace, 
if he did not expect that the enemy 
would attack by other lines than that 
of the valleys of the Sambre and 
Meuse, was convinced that they ought 
to have done so. Up to the last 
moment this conviction was so strong, 
that even when his position was 
menaced in front, he continued to 
suspect that Napoleon would try to 
turn it by a march upon Hal. Liis 
letter to the Duc de Berri, dated from 
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Waterloo, at half-past three on the 
morning of the 18th, proves this; 
and the fact is confirmed by the re- 
peated orders that he issued to his 
patrols and detached corps, to ob- 
serve carefully any movement which 
the enemy might make in the direc- 
tion of Nivelles. Now the Duke 
may be correct in the opinion which 
he is said still to entertain, that Na- 
poleon would have acted better for 
himself had he moved to his left, 
from the evening of the 16th, and, 
gaining the highroad from Mons to 
Brussels, turned by Hal, the right 
of the allied position; or Napoleon 
may be right, who never ceased, we 







Ir is now nearly a century since a 
young surgeon, whom we shall call 
Ridgway, although his real name is 
well known to us, occupied a small, 
antiquated house in the Old Bailey, 
nearly facing the gloomy gaol of 
Newgate. Mr. Ridgway was ar- 
dently devoted to his profession, and 
enjoyed a moderate practice, which 
he trusted every year, by dint of 
study and application, to increase. 
Amongst his patients he numbered 
the family of the Keeper of the 
prison, and had seen the junior 
branches safely through measles, 
small-pox (then a most dreaded and 
ofttimes fatal disease), hooping-cough, 
and all “the ills that young flesh is 
heir to.” 

It is not surprising that, holding 
the post of medical adviser to the 
Governor of the establishment, he 
should also be consulted by the in- 
ferior officers. The Jack Ketch of 
the period, though acknowledged to 
be as expert an executioner as ever 
placed noose on neck, and who per- 
formed his revolting duties with an 
air of unconcern which some might 
think augured total absence of feeling, 
was an affectionate husband to an 
invalid wife. ‘This woman was a 
favourite patient of our doctor's, who 
seldom visited the humble room, oc- 
cupied by the hangman and his 


spouse, without some additional rea- 
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believe, to contend, that his battle at 
‘Waterloo was wise in its plan, though 
unfortunate in its issue. But the 
work already referred to, the im- 
mortal Despatches, shew, that for 
either event the Duke was prepared. 

We now take our leave of Captain 
Siborne and his excellent work, thank- 
ing him, not only for the amuse- 
ment which we have derived from 
his performance, but for the oppor- 
tunity with which the appearance of 
a genuine English history of the . 
battle of Waterloo supplies us of 
refuting some of the errors regarding 
it into which other historians had 
fallen. 


son for admiring the watchfulness 
and tender attention of the husband, 
and the calm resignation of the suf- 
ferer. It was during one of his pro- 
fessional visits that the /unctionary 
observed,— 

“ Your windows, sir, are @ little 
too far down the Bailey to see our 
doings next Monday. For a won- 
der, I shall only fone one man- 
nyfactor to deal with that morning ; 
and, although he’s about as hardened 
a sinner as ever heard St. Sepulchre’s 
toll his knell, "tis quite a pity to 
hang him, he is such a perfect moral 
ofa man. I never saw such legs and 
arms in my life; not that he is taller 
than common, but what you gentle- 
men as deals in ’otomies calls the 
muscles are so purdigious fine; and 
to think that this here bit of innocent 
cord” (and he opened the drawer of 
the only table in the room, and held 
up a thin rope with a peculiar run- 
ning knot at one end) “ should stop 
his wizen, and he so full of life and 
strength. Ifyou like to see the man, 
I can take you over to-night, or 
maybe you'll see him in the chapel 
to-morrow. We shall have a full 
congregation to the condemned ser- 
mint, 1 warrant.” 

Ridgway took his leave, bidding 
the invalid to persevere in his pre- 
scriptions, and, on his way to the 
door, inquired if five guineas would 
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insure him the body of the well- 
proportioned convict. Without hesi- 
tation on the of Ketch, the bar- 
gain was concluded. 

The confused hum of hundreds of 
voices, assembling near the gaol, dis- 
turbed, at an early hour, the surgeon’s 
slumbers; but he consoled himself 
with the idea that broken rest would 
be amply compensated by the pos- 
session of such a subject as he was 
led to expect would speedily afford 
him certain opportunity of gaining 
fresh knowledge in his darling pro- 
fession. As the morning advanced, 
the noise of the crowd became every 
moment more audible. The loud 
laugh, the ribald jest, the oaths and 
imprecations that fell on his ear, 
made him shudder for the honour of 
human nature. Now and then the 
shrill cry of some poor infant, whose 
mother was trying to force a passage 
towards the scaffold through the 
dense crowd, would rise above the 
Babel of sounds, and tempt him to 

ulate if such females could pos- 
sibly belong to the same class of 
humanity as eyen the hangman’s 
wife. 

The rain, which had descended 
heavily before the appointed hour 
for the execution, increased to an 
absolute deluge soon after the drop 
had fallen, hastily dispersing the 
multitude: by nine o'clock scarcely 
a human being could be seen from 
one end of the street to the other. 

Ridgway, with some little draw- 
back upon his usual appetite, was 
about to sit down to breakfast, when 
a@ man, carrying a coarse wicker- 
basket on his shoulders, entered the 
shop, saying,— 

“Something from over the way. I'll 
call for the basket to-night. Shall I 
leave it here, or take it inside ?” 

The surgeon, although aware of 
the nature of the load, could hardly 
persuade himself that a human form 
could be stowed away in so limited a 
compass, assisted the porter to re- 
move his burden to a room at the 
back of the house, appropriated for 
especial purposes. This was no sooner 
done than the man, without waiting 
for any recompense, hastily disap- 
peared, leaving Ridgway to place 
the contents of the pannier upon the 
table. With some exertion this was 
accomplished, and never had finer 
form or more exquisitely perfect pro- 
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portions met the anatomist’s 

Ihe face was remarkably tranquil, the 
eyclids closed, as though the wretched 
being had died the death of nature, 
the discoloration of the neck and 
throat very slight, the extremities 
were not yet cold, nor the limbs 
rigid. 

Whilst manipulating the beauti- 
fully developed muscles of the chest, 
Ridgway fancied that he perceived a 
slight heaving in that region. “He 
pressed upon the junction of the 
ribs, and, to his utter astonishment, 
discovered that the body still breathed. 
Cases of ‘“‘ suspended animation” had 
long been favourite studies with the 
surgeon. Hardly conscious of what 
he was doing, suffering his devotion 
to science to overcome his discretion, 
he — the lancet; blood trickled 
slowly at first, but soon a copious 
flow of the purple stream of life pro- 
duced the intended effect. The heart 
beat regularly, and the breathing 
became distinctly audible ; he raised 
the head of his subject, and suffered 
it to repose upon his shoulder, watch- 
ing with an indescribable intensity 
of feeling the result of his treatment. 

The resuscitated felon stared wildly 
round, and made an effort to speak, 
but his lips and tongue were so 
parched that he failed to give forth 
sound. Ridgway hastily procured 
a draught of water, which he adminis- 
tered sparingly, and the poor wretch 
at length found utterance. 

“ Tell me,” he said, “ do I dream, 
or have I dreamt? No, no, it is 
impossible; a rope was put round 
my neck, my arms were tightly 
bound, a cap drawn over my eyes, 
the flooring fell, I was hung. Where 
am Inow?” Then gazing upon the 
various preparations, skulls, and 
bones, placed upon the shelves, he 
continued, “ Does the law allow a 
living creature to be cut and hacked 
to death? This is my blood, and 
you have spilt it. JZ never shed 

lood ; robber as I have been, I am 
not a murderer. Put me at once 
out of my misery, don’t destroy me 
piecemeal. The judge said nothing 
of torture.” 

“Nor shall you suffer it,” inter- 
ma the surgeon, “be calm and 

isten to me. If you attempt violence 

or make the least outcry, I must, in 
my own defence, deprive you of the 
life I have so strangely saved.” 
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“ Saved, saved! Then I am not 
deceived. Iwas executed, and they 
can't hang me a second time for the 
same offence. Ha! ha! ha!” and 
a peal of horrid laughter echoed 
through the dissecting-room. 

“For pity’s sake, be composed ; 
remain perfectly still whilst I 
fetch a draught that will calm you.” 

“Stay where you are,” he hoarsely 
roared, “ you're going to call the offi- 
cers to take me back to Newgate; 
you shall not go!” and he made an 
effort to leap upon his feet, but fell 
back overpowered with the exertion. 
Taking advantage of this, Ridgway 
compounded a cordial, with which he 
speedily returned, and tendered it to 
his strangely acquired patient. 

Certain cravings reminded the sur- 
geon that he had not yet breakfasted ; 
but previous to satisfying his appe- 
tite ' brought from the store-room 
two or three spare blankets, in which 
he enveloped his denuded charge, and, 
with a strict caution to preserve si- 
lence and endeavour to procure some 
sleep, he securely fastened the door 
and re-entered his parlour. 

Once more alone, and left to his 
reflections, he became aware of the 
frightful dilemma in which he had 
become so unconsciously involved; 
but he endeavoured to persuade him- 
self that the evil was not without a 
remedy, a day’s food, asuit of clothes, 
and an open door at midnight, would 
relieve him from all anxiety and an- 
noyance on the subject. He con- 
soled himself with the certainty that 
he had not intentionally frustrated 
the ends of justice in giving new ex- 
istence to a wretch of whom societ 
were well pleased to be rid. His Evil 
Genius whispered him to take the 
life he had restored, but such thoughts 
were speedily banished in the hope 
that the unfortunate man, thus mi- 
raculously restored, might in after 
days atone for his misdeeds. 

Whilst —ons on his strange 
predicament, he heard a fellow in the 
street bawling forth, in a voice a tly 
said to be composed of “ gin and fog: F 
“The last dying speech, confession, 
and behaviour, of Harry Spalding, 
the notorious housebreaker, who was 
executed this morning,” &c. 

In order to preserve the precise 
date of so memorable an event, Ridg- 
way purchased one of these authentic 
documents. 
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To avoid leaving home with so 
strange an inmate under his roof, he 
also availed himself of a passing Jew, 
to purchase a suit of humble but de- 
cent _— Moses, ’tis true, had 
not in his bag all the articles re- 
quired, but, as he perceived that his 
customer was not much versed in the 
value of second-hand garments, and 
was willing to pay the pricedemanded, 
the accommodating Israelite hastened 
to that notorious magazine Field Lane, 
and quickly supplied all deficiencies. 

An old woman, who united in her 
person the duties of cook and house- 
maid, was the only domestic in our 
doctor’s establishment ; a porter, be- 
longing to a neighbouring wagon- 
office, being employed to take down 
and put up the shutters, leaving 
Molly to dust and to sweep out the 


a 

nder the pretext of expecting a 
customer to lunch, Ridgway desired 
Molly to procure some cooked meat, 
vegetables, and bread. Chronicles 
affirm that since the Old Bailey was 
first built it has never been without 
a house devoted to the sale of boiled 
beef, and from the then existing con- 
venient establishment the required 
supply was procured. As Molly 
never ventured near the detached 
building devoted to her master’s ana- 
tomical researches, it was an easy 
matter for Ridgway to pass to and 
fro without observation. A sub- 
stantial meal was accordingly soon 
placed before Spalding, who hailed 
its appearance with evident delight, 
and at his own request was left to its 
enjoyment alone. 

Evening arrived, and Ridgway re- 
visited his unwelcome guest, taking 
with him the clothes he had pur- 
chased. 

“These,” said he, “ will answer 
for the present; you will soon be 
able to earn the price of others. I 
will supply you with as much money 
as I can spare for your immediate 
wants, and at twelve o'clock will bid 
you good-by !” 

“ What, turn me out, master ? No, 
no; two words to that bargain. 
Since you choose to bring me to life 
again, you must keep me while I do 
live. I’m not going to run the risk 
of being retaken, I can tell you; 


why, if I was, we should doth swing 
together, for they'd —_ you for 
He 
D 


cheating the gallows. 


re I am, 
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and here I must stop. Idon’t mean 
in this place; the very sight of the 
things in those glass jars, and the 
death's head and cross-bones, makes 
me quite qualmish. You must let 
me have a garret to myself and sup- 
ply me with victuals and drink for a 
week or two, and then, perhaps, I 
may make up my mind to budge; 
but to go away now is quite out of 
the question for both our sakes.” 

In vain Ridgway pointed out the 
impossibility of his affording pro- 
longed shelter, Spalding continued 
resolute ; and, after exhausting every 
persuasion and argument he could 
call to his aid, the surgeon, at length, 
unwillingly consented to allow his 
intruder the occupation of a small 
closet off his own bed-room for a 
brief period, inwardly praying that 
it might be of the shortest possible 
duration. 

Midnight came, and Ridgway, with 
a heavy heart and unwilling steps, 
led the way to his sleeping room, 
closely followed by the ruffian whom 
Fate had so untowardly condemned 
him to shelter. Before he ventured 
to bed, he dragged a chest of drawers 
in front of the closet-door, and care- 
fully deposited many articles of value, 
scattered about the room, in a stout 
box with a secure lock. Fire-arms 
he did not possess, but, as a last re- 
source, he placed an amputating knife 
beneath his pillow. It will be rea- 
dily imagined that the propinquity 
of such a neighbour was little induce- 
ment to repose. Spalding was soon 
asleep, but his slumbers were fitful, 
and he babbled in his dreams. He 
was heard to exclaim,— 

“ What! next Monday morning ? 
The time is very short—What a 
crowd !—Lord have mercy upon me! 
—Give me plenty of rope!” and 
similar expressions, proving that his 
thoughts were still occupied with his 
recent (intended) fate. 

The following day Ridgway found 
it necessary to exert his utmost in- 
genuity to supply his captive without 
awaking the suspicions of old Molly. 
Fortunately, she nightly retired to 
her attic at an early hour, and, as 
soon as this arrived, Spalding had 
the privilege of descending to the 
parlour, where his supper was pro- 
vided, having first been smuggled 
into the house by its perplexed mas- 
ter. 
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The week expired, but the house- 
breaker indicated no symptoms of 
taking his departure; the surgeon 
reminded him of his promise, to which 
the fellow made answer,— 

“I’m sorry you’re so soon tired 
of my company, master; you'll like 
me better upon further acquaintance, 
for I’ve made up my mind not to 
shew myself for another month to 
come, at least. You know I obey 
orders, never think of leaving my 
closet all day, though I could open 
the lock of it with my little finger ; 
and, though you say I do talk in my 
sleep a bit, I don't think I snores, 
so you’ve nothing to complain of.” 

To reason with one so self-willed 
was useless. Spalding never failed 
to impress upon Ridgway the posi- 
tive punishment that would await 
him for illegally secreting a man 
whose life had been declared forfeit 
to the laws. 

Months rolled by, and still the 
unhappy Ridgway, like Sinbad, was 
condemned to bear the presence of 
one he would gladly have been rid of. 
One evening, in Spalding’s presence, 
the surgeon, looking over some papers 
in his writing-desk, stumbled upon 
the “Dying speech” he had pur- 
chased, and this prompted him to 
inquire if the account therein given 
was founded on fact. The man 
almost snatched it from Ridgway’s 
hand, and read it through with in- 
tense cagerness. 

* Lies !—all lies, from beginning to 
end. They say here that I came of 
disreputable parents, now the truth 
is my father was too good; if he 
hadn't been so strict with me, I might 
not have taken to my way of life. 
Oh, how I used to dread a Sun- 
day! If he saw a speck upon 
my clothes, shoes, or hat, I got a 
sound cuffing for not being properly 
dressed for church ; then, if I couldn't 
repeat the collect of the day and the 
parson’s text, not a morsel of dinner 
did I get; a crust of bread and a cup 
of water was thought quite good 
enough for ‘a sinful heathen,’ as he 
used to call me. This taught me to 
hate the very sight of a place of 
worship, and, when the old man died, 
I took an oath never to go inside of 
one again. My Sundays were spent 
with young men of my own age, and, 
as I had more money than most of 
them, I was sure to be the first for a 
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game of pitch-and-toss ; this, in time, 
led to dominoes, and then to cards, 
and, though my old mother cried 
ready to break her heart at the sight 
of ’em on a Sabbath-day, I cared 
more for the money I should win 
than her tears. Luck turned at last, 
and, what with paying public-house 
scores and the chaps that fleeced me, 
I hadn’t a penny left. About this 
time I got acquainted with a Lon- 
doner, who had been lodging in our 
village for some weeks, and he took 


such a hold of me I was never out of 


his company, and he persuaded me 
to see how much money mother had in 
the house. I knew the poor old soul 
used to make the tea-caddy her strong- 
box, and always kept it locked ; how- 
ever, young Fowler shewed me a 
common nail crooked in a particular 
manner, and told me to try that. 
Yes, doctor, the first person I ever 
robbed was my own widowed mother. 
Finding how easy it was to open a 
lock, 1 tried the till of the public- 
house, and got back the money I had 
spent there. But somehow people 
seemed to stare at Fowler and me, 
and when we spoke to them would 
walk off without giving a reply ; so 
we left the place, made our way up 
to London, and lodged together in 
Kent Street in the Borough. He 
was a clever fellow, and taught me 
the trade I followed, and the end of 
it was the top lines of this lying bit 
of paper. But, after all, there’s a 
deal of pleasure in getting the better 
of locks, bolts, and staples; a jimmy 
is the cleverest tool ever invented, and, 
though ’tis now near two years—how 
time flies, doctor !—since I amused 
myself with a little diversion after 
my own heart, I somehow long to 
try my hand again.” 

Ridgway shuddered at this un- 
blushing avowal, and more than ever 
repented that he had succeeded in 
reviving so hardened and heartless a 
wretch. 

Our surgeon, at this period, pur- 
chased a practice at the west end of 
the town, and was making prepara- 
tions for his removal, trusting that in 
so doing he should shake off the In- 
cubus that had for so long a time op- 
pressed him. Old Molly, under- 
standing that the new abode was 
large, and in a fashionable neigh- 
bourhood, declared her intention of 
ending her days in the City, and re- 
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quested her master to provide himself 
with a new servant. This arrange- 
ment was most unfortunate; for no 
sooner did Spalding learn from his 

rotector that he should take possess- 
ion of his new dwelling, with new 
faces about him, than the provoking 
intruder observed,— 

* Not all new, master ; I mean to 
go with you; I'll see you settled in 
a different quarter of the town from 
this ;” and he gave a knowing wink 
to express his meaning the more 
strongly ; “ and then I shall think of 
taking myself off.” 

Sincerely trusting that such was 
Spalding’s serious intention, and 
anxious to quit his present domicile 
without any untoward discovery by 
the authorities of the prison, Ridg- 
way consented ; and, under cover of 
the night, the housebreaker was con- 
veyed to the neighbourhood of —— 
Square. 

To account to the other servants 
for his never leaving the house, 
“ Thomas,” as Spalding was now 
called, gave them-to understand that 
his was a peculiar case,—a disease in 
the joints, which the doctor had un- 
dertaken to cure. He was regarded 
as a sulky, unsociable fellow, as he 
passed the greatest portion of the 
day in his own garret, avoiding the 
sight of all strangers. 

Our surgeon’s widely exten ‘ed 
practice took him so constantly trom 
home, that he rarely encountered 
his unwelcome inmate ; and, strange 
as it may appear, it is no less true, 
that three years rolled by, and the 
supposed “ Thomas” was still an in- 
patient. 

Ridgway, late in the evening, was 
seated by his fire-side, pleasantly 
thinking on the rapid advance he 
had made on the road to fortune, 
since he quitted the Old Bailey, 
when Thomas hobbled into the 
room. The sight ofthis man brought 
back a thousand associations, strongly 
contrasting with those in which he 
had so lately indulged. 

“Well, master,” said Spalding, 
“ ¢"tis a long lane that has no turn- 
ing. I'm come to wish you good- 
by at last. You've been a kind 


gentleman to me, and I shall never 
forget you, and I dare say you'll ne- 
ver forget me. All I want is a few 
shillings, to take me into the country, 
where I shall try to get work ; and, 
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if nobody will employ me, ‘twill be 
their faults, and not mine, if I now 
and then do a little business in my 
old line.” 

“ Heaven forbid,” earnestly eja- 
culated Ridgway, “ that, after five 
years of seclusion and good behaviour, 
you should fall back upon a course 
that must end in your destruction! 
This will at least support you for 
some time ;” and he gave him a well- 
filled purse. 

“ Prosperity attend you, doctor, I 
say, for all —_ goodness to the 
misfortunate Harry Spalding.” 

The next minute the surgeon 
heard his hall-door close, and the 
supposed cripple walking rapidly 
away from the house. 

It may well be imagined that 
ay joy was Ridgway’s, when, in- 

eed, his “long trouble had de- 
parted.” 

Fortune continued to smile upon 
him. He had been for some time a 
a get Lecturer on anatomy, and 

ad often thought that he could 
convert a portion of his extensive 
remises into a small theatre for the 
urtherance of science, and the es- 
pecial improvement of his own pu- 
pils. Spring was fast advancing, 
and he determined to complete his 
intended purpose so as to commence 
a “winter course.” Carpenters and 
bricklayers went briskly to work, and 
the lecture-room was constructed to 
his perfect content. 

A fitting subject for his first dis- 
course must be procured. His old 

uaintance, Ketch, still held office ; 
and to him a message was sent, stating 
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the doctor's readiness to pay liberally 
for any criminal whose was not 
delivered to his friends. In reply, 
he learned that his wish could be 
complied with on a given day: it ar- 
rived, and at seven o'clock the same 
evening Ridgway entered his crowd- 
ed theatre; a table occupied 
the centre, on which lay the subject 
beneath a cloth. After a few pre- 
liminary observations, the lecturer 
approached the body, drew aside the 
covering, and beheld the well-known 
features of Harry Spalding! He be- 
came visibly agitated; his hands 
trembled, his face assumed an aspect 
of ferocity, as seizing a knife he se- 
vered the head from the body ; then, 
grasping the hair, he held the livid 
features up close to his own, exclaim- 
ing, in a voice nearly choked with 
emotion,— 

“ Would to God I had done this 
when first we met! Now, at least, I 
can defy you.” 

Not one of his auditors could 
imagine the import of these words, 
spoken as they were with such ter- 
rible earnestness. The surgeon 
quickly recovered his self-possession, 
continued his lecture; and, when his 
auditory departed, placed the head 
of the twice-hanged, in spirits, affixing 
on the outside of the glass jar a label 
recording the dates of the two execu- 
tions. 

He never afforded the slightest 
explanation of the words addressed 
to the decapitated to any one of his 
medical friends; nor was it till late 
in his life he recounted to his only 
son, the facts we have recorded. 
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A system of civilisation wholly un- 
influenced by contact with that of 
Europe, born on the soil where it 
flourished, fashioned by the same 
circumstances which gave it birth, 
adapted to a peculiar race of men, 
and having an active tendency to 
difference, that race, still more from 
other-men, must always form an in- 
teresting object of study. When 
that civilisation has vanished from 
the face of the earth, and we can be- 
come acquainted with it only by tra- 
dition and the monuments it has left 
on the theatre of its former great- 
ness, our curiosity, excited by the 
difficulty of satisfying it, grows eager 
and keen. We are conscious, also, 
that the time must come when our 
own acts, and manners, and laws, and 
institutions, will be things of yester- 
day; and our sympathy for fallen 
greatness is intimately connected with 
sorrow for our distant but unavoid- 
able ruin. We derive, therefore, a 
melancholy pleasure from the con- 
templation of the former splendour 
and the present abasement of any 
powerful people. 

Peru was once the seat of a very 
extraordinary civilisation. It can now 
scarcely be said to have any civilisa- 
tion at all. The contrast of its old 
with its actual state is striking ; and a 
description of the former, based partly 
on documents little if at all known, 
partly on a personal examination of 
the country as it now stands, is 
what we intend to present to our 
readers. 

Manco Capac, whose pride would 
acknowledge no less illustrious an 
ancestor than the sun, founded the 
empire of Peru a.v. 1025. Whence 
he and his followers came is not 
known; but the probability is that 
Japan was their original country. 
At any rate, certain it is, that, after 
high gales of wind, junks have fre- 
quently been driven ashore on the 
western coast of America, which may 
indicate by what means that con- 
tinent became originally inhabited. 
Be his derivation, however, what it 
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may, Manco Capac and his lineal 
successors established regulations so 
judicious, and laws so wise, governed 
with such ability, and reclaimed so 
many wild tribes from savage life, 
that, at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, their empire extended from 
the river Ancosmayu, between Pasto 
and Popayan, to the river Maule, in 
Chili, in 35° south, a length of thirty- 
seven degrees of latitude, or about 
four thousand miles in a straight 
line. Its breadth varied from three 
hundred to one thousand miles, and 
its population was estimated by Gar- 
cilaso de Vega at above ten millions. 
According to a statement made by 
Seiior Morales y Duares, reported in 
El Diario de las Cortes of the 11th 
of January, 1811, the census taken in 
1575 by Loyaisa, assisted by the 
Oidor Don Andres Ziancas, and the 
Dominican friar Domingo Santo 
Tomas, gave for the total 8,225,000 
souls; so that the population had 
already decreased nearly 2,000,000. 
The Guichua was the national lan- 
guage throughout the empire of 
the Incas, and is to this day 
spoken by a majority of the in- 
habitants of the republic of the Ecu- 
ador (formerly the captain-general- 
ship of Quito), and in Peru, as well 
as by the inhabitants of Santiago del 
Estero, a midland province of the Ar- 
gentine Pampas. This last circum- 
stance proves that the dominion of 
the Incas extended very far to the 
east, as well as to the west, of the 
Andes. 

These monarchs were hereditary, 
and their rule pa something of 
the patriarchal character. Under 
the sway of twelve successive Incas, 
Peru advanced rapidly in the arts of 
peace and war, and prospered for up- 
wards of five hundred years, until 
the death of Huayna Capac at Quito, 
in 1525, a few months after the 
Spaniards had made their first appear- 
ance on the coast of Choco. 

The Peruvian religion was an 
idolatry consisting chiefly in its ex- 
ternal obseryauce of the worship of 
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the sun, as the visible agent of Pacha- 
camac, the “soul or upholder of the 
universe.” No sacrifice was ever 
offered, no worship paid, to this un- 
known First Cause ; but he was, ne- 
vertheless, the object of internal ado- 
ration, and the name of Pachacamac 
was never pronounced without being 
accompanied ty signs of profound 
veneration. The sun engrossed the 
adoration of the Peruvians, though 
the moon was revered as his wife; 
and the Pleiades, with the other 
stars, acquired a kind of derivative 
honour, by being considered as her 
handmaidens and servants. The 
planet Venus was regarded as the 
page in waiting on the sun; thunder 
and lightning were his ministers. 
The rainbow, believed to be an ema- 
nation from the sun, was adopted as 
an armorial bearing by the Incas, 
and, as well as each of the heavenly 
bodies we have mentioned, had cham- 
bers respectively allotted to them in 
the temples of the sun. 

On the landing of Pizarro, the Pe- 
ruvians were found to be far ad- 
vanced in arts, and in regulated ha- 
bits of industry, though ignorant of 
the use of letters. That they were 
an enterprising race is evinced by the 
remains of their great public works, 
which, in point of usefulness and du- 
rability, might have competed with 
those of Greece and Rome. 

The most remarkable of these re- 
mains, which the author of the pre- 
sent paper has himself seen, have 
suffered more from the rapacity of 
the Spaniards, in their search for the 
precious metal, than from the effects 
of time. Amongst the walls which 
have in part escaped are those of the 
Temple of the Sun at Cuzco, upon 
which the convent of Santo Domingo, 
a magnificent structure, is raised. 
The Royal Gardens, once adorned 
with animals, birds, insects, trees, 
shrubs, flowers, corn, &c., in massive 
gold and silver, all grouped in na- 
tural order, are at present cultivated 
with wheat and lucerne. Five noble 
fountains, within the precincts of the 
temple, were destroyed by the Span- 
iards for the sake of the golden pipes 
through which it is said the water 
flowed from deep underground chan- 
nels. 

The ruins of the vast fortress of 
Zagsahuaman stand upon a lofty hill 
on the north side of the city which 
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they overlook. The walls are very 
thick, and in many places in good 
preservation. They are constructed 
of various-sized polyangular stones of 
extraordinary magnitude, placed one 
upon another without cement, but 
fitted with such nicety as not to admit 
of the insertion of a knife between 
them. 

Entire streets formed out of the 
walls of the old houses of Cuzco 
remain nearly as they were pre- 
vious to the conquest, and in one of 
them is shewn the dwelling of 
Valdivia, the companion of Pizarro. 
The magnitude of the stone blocks, 
the variety of their shapes and sizes, 
and the curious workmanship they 
display, give to the city an interest- 
ing aspect of antiquity, which fills 
the mind of the spectator with sur- 
prise and veneration. 

The ruins of the ancient fortress of 
Ollantaitambo, nine leagues north- 
east from Cuzco, are amongst the 
most astonishing relics of the art and 
grandeur of the ancient Peruvians. 
Walls of great height, and of curious 
masonry, rising, as they recede, one 
above another, with their respective 
terre-pleins, clothe the side of a 
steep and rugged mountain, the top 
of which is crowned by a tower that 
must have been impregnable. It 
seems to have contained spacious 
apartments, from which subterranean 
passages, now choked up with earth 
or rubbish, led to several outworks 
erected at a considerable distance on 
the sides and almost inaccessible sum- 
mits of neighbouring mountains or 
precipices. Other subterranean works 
conducted to extensive plains, inter- 
sected by the river Tambo, near the 
confluence of which with the Aqua 
Caliente are situated the principal 
buildings and fortifications. The 
enormous, irregularly shaped, yet 
highly polished, masses of rock of 
which these structures are composed 
have evidently been conveyed from a 
quarry a league distant on the oppo- 
site side of the Aqua Caliente. ‘Iwo 
of these stones, which I ordered to be 
measured in 1835, were of the fol- 
lowing dimensions, namely, the one 
thirteen feet eight inches in length, 
seven feet four inches in width, and 
five feet eight inches in thickness; 
and the other nineteen feet in length, 
four feet four inches in width, and 
four feet in thickness. It should be 
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added, that the latter lies midway 
between the quarry and Tambo, hay- 
ing, perhaps, been found too difficult 
of transport, whilst the other forms 
part of the tower. 

It almost surpasses belief that 
weights so enormous could have been 
conyeyed across the deep and rapid 
torrent of the Aqua Caliente ; then up 
the steep mountain ; and, lastly, fixed 
with such nice precision one upon 
another without the aid of machinery, 
—for there is no record of the an- 
cient Peruvians having possessed ma- 
chinery suitable for that purpose. It 
is equally difficult to conjecture how 
the circular monuments of Celestani 
were constructed. 

There are numerous other frag- 
ments of Peruvian architecture re- 
maining, of which it would be useless 
to a any enumeration. They 
are nearly all of a character similar 
to those already described, being re- 
markable chiefly for their dimensions, 
and the difficulties which must have 
been overcome by their builders. 
Worship and defence were the pur- 
pose to which they were usually de- 
voted. 

Let us now consider some of 
the works of the Peruvians which 
were constructed for the benefit of 
agriculture. 

The whole of the coast of Peru is 
a continued sandy desert, with here 
and there an oasis, or fertile valley. 
No rain ever visits these spots, and 
cultivation is, therefore, only effected 
by artificial means of irrigation. The 
ancient inhabitants had recourse for 
this purpose to numerous subterran- 
ean water-courses, or conduits, which 
still remain in many places, and are 
worthy of attention. In the valley 
of Nazca they are about two fect in 
height, and one in breadth, lined 
with uncemented masonry, and co- 
vered with slabs. Most of these 
conduits are now choked up with 
sand, but some of them remain unob- 
structed, and supply sufficient water 
to impart great fertility to the valley, 
where the vine, which is extensively 
cultivated, often equals in girth an 
elm of ten years’ growth. Low far 
the underground aqueducts extend, 
or whence flow the head waters, is 
not known; but the works of the 
Peruvian in this branch of rural 
economy are wonderful. Every new 
acquisition of territory was followed 
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by the construction of azequias, as 
these channels were called. Their im- 
portance may be judged from this 
fact, that wherever they have become 
obstructed (and this has occurred in 
many places) there stretches a parched 
level where formerly were fertile 
fields and meadows. In many pro- 
vinces of the interior there are moun- 
tains, on the sides of which artificial 
terraces, faced with rough stone, were 
constructed, resembling those which 
may be seen on some parts ofthe 
banks of the Rhone. These terraces 
rise one above another to a great 
elevation, and once produced sub- 
sistence for a large population. They 
are now for the most part uncul- 
tivated, overrun with useless herb- 
age, and without an inhabitant. 

At Chilca, twelve leagues south of 
Lima, a village inhabited to this day 
exclusively by aborigines of unmixed 
blood, there are quadrangular pits, 
containing each an acre or half an 
acre of ground. Those open pits are 
still to a limited extent cultivated, 
just as they were anterior to the 
conquest. A worthy man, who claims 
to be collaterally descended from the 
Incas was the alcalde in 1824, and pre- 
sented the author of this paper with 
the edition of Garcilaso’s Comentario 
Reales, which has been used as an 
authority for many of the particulars 
here given. 

Suspension-bridges, at once the re- 
sult and auxiliaries of civilisation, 
were not uncommon previous to the 
conquest. ‘The materials used were 
obtained from the fibrous leaves of 
the maguay; and the same is the 
case at the present day. The main 
cables are made fast on either bank 
of the river or mountain-torrent to a 
large beam laid on the ground, and 
kept in its place by a couple of strong 
posts driven into the earth nearly to 
their tops. Sometimes the cross- 
beam is secured by being placed be- 
hind projecting rocks, through which 
holes are drilled to admit of the main 
cable being passed. ‘These bridges 
vary in length and width ; that across 
the Apurimac, on the highroad from 
Lima to Cuzco, is two hundred and 
forty feet long, and nine feet wide, 
and the cables are made fast at one 
end to rings of stone cut in the solid 
rock. 

In the year 1818, L attempted to get 
one of the field-pieces I then com- 
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manded over the suspension-bri 
of the Maypo in Chile, 200 feet in 
length, the cable being made of 
thongs of bullock’s hide. The car- 
riage was unlimbered, and drag-ropes 
fastened to the washers to steady the 
gun in its descent to the centre of the 
bridge which described an inverted 
arch, and to assist in dragging it up 
the opposite half or slope of the 
bridge. The trail of the carriage 
was held up by two gunners, who 
soon, however, losing their equili- 
brium, the gun upset and hung by 
the thong balustrade. The plat- 
form of the bridge acquired so great 
an inclination that it was feared for 
some time that all on it would be 
precipitated into the torrent which 
rolled and foamed sixty feet below. 
Assistance, however, was speedily 
sent to us by the general-in-chief, 
who was a spectator of the occur- 
rence, when the gun and carriage 
were soon dismounted and conveyed 
to the opposite bank. 

In many places a thick rope merely, 
or a thong of bull's hide, is thrown 
across a roaring torrent, oftentimes 
several hundred feet below. <A sling 
is suspended to the rope, which 
serves as a seat to the adventurous 
passenger, who with both hands 
grapples the rope and glides over, 
assisted by some person on the 
opposite bank, who hauls a line, 
previously fastened to the sling, or 
else works himself across. I have 
myself frequently, by night as well 
as day, passed over mountain - tor- 
rents in this manner. 

An early result of any conquest 
performed by the Incas was a census 
of their newly acquired subjects. 
Having named governors and teachers 
of the worship of the sun, a provin- 
cial return was made in guippos of the 
quantities of meadow-land, upland, 
lowland, arable land, inheritances, 
mines, salt grounds, fountains, lakes, 
rivers, indigenous fruit-trees, cattle, 
&c. &c. Another return was ordered 
for each district, and a third return of 
the property of each individual. A 
just distribution was then effected, and 
the old proprietors assisted with im- 
plements, clothing, food, &c. to make 
the most of their property under the 
new arrangement. At the same time 
they were compelled clearly to under- 
stand the nature and extent of their 
public duties. Land-marks were put, 
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and names given to those places, rivers, 
woods, hills, fields, lama-walks, and 
fountains, which had before received 
no names. To facilitate intercourse 
between the towns, roads were made. - 
Of these the two most celebrated were 
the coast-road and the mountain-road 
from Cuzco to Quito, each about 500 
leagues in length. Early Spanish 
writers describe them as exceeding 
the seven wonders of the world. On 
spots commanding extensive views, 
an area, reached by flights of steps 
cut in the rocks, was cleared as a 
resting-place for the Incas. Several 
causeways, forming originally part of 
the mountain-road, still exist. Baron 
de Humboldt, speaking of one of 
them, compares it to the finest Roman 
roads of Italy, France, or Spain. 
Enough has perhaps now been 
said of the works of the Peruvians to 
demonstrate the opulence and power 
of the Incas. Although of the genu- 
ine history of Peru under the Incarial 
sceptre much is wanting, records were 
systematically kept by means of 
quippos, or bunches of knotted twine 
of divers colours, and historical events 
were systematically taught to the 
higher classes. This curious substi- 
tute for letters had been probably 
brought to all the perfection of 
which it was susceptible, when it was 
suddenly lost, and the records of the 
nation perished with the nation it- 
self on the arrival of the Spaniards. 
The word guipu, or quippo, as it is 
usually written, signifies to knot, and 
in a figurative sense to reckon ; for 
numbers and quantities were thereby 
summed up. The quippos seemed 
also to preserve the memory of past 
occurrences and to answer other pur- 
poses to which letters are appli- 
cable. <A hank or bunch of quippos 
was composed of pendant strings. 
Each string was about twenty-five 
inches long, made of three or four 
threads twisted as tightly as whip- 
cord, and resembling in some respects 
the girdle worn by Franciscan friars. 
To the main strings were suspended 
shorter lengths of supernumerary 
threads, serving to note exceptions to 
general rules and to make a kind 
of marginal observations. Different 
colours represented different things ; 
for instance, yellow stood for gold, 
white for silver, red for the soldiery, 
and so forth. Colourless things 
were enumerated in a fixed order, 
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determined by their relative im- 
portance, as Indian corn, barley, 
peas, &c. Among warlike weapons 
the lance claimed precedency, after 
which followed the bow and arrow, 
the club, &c. Accounts of the reve- 
nue receipts and the progress of po- 
pulation also were kept by means of 
quippos and delivered in every moon. 
In making out the annual census 
from the monthly ones, the knots in 
one string gave the number of males 
above seventy years of age, another 
string those above sixty, and so on; 
the females were reckoned distinctly ; 
the number of widows and widowers 
were shewn by knots in the super- 
numerary threads. But the greatest 
difficulty was experienced in repre- 
senting abstract ideas, which how- 
ever was effected by ingenious com- 
binations of knots. Histories were 
written in this manner, containing not 
only details of facts, but reflections 
also. It is not, therefore, because 
annals had not been regularly kept 
that the accounts we possess of an- 
cient Peru are defective, but rather 
because the first conquerors and their 
immediate successors were for the 
most part regardless of every pur- 
suit but that of gold or glory. The 
inconsiderate zeal of the priests con- 
tributed also to the destruction of the 
annals of past events; and a know- 
ledge of the stringed alphabet was 
consequently lost, or only imperfectly 
retained in the pastoral reckonings of 
the husbandman, whose herds io 
vests were too insignificant to tempt 
rapacity, or were hidden amid the 
mountains, rocks, or on table-lands,too 
distant or difficult of access to repay 
the labour of ordinary pillage. Hav- 
ing been myself in 1825 prefect and 
commandant-general of the depart- 
ment of Puno, I had means of ascer- 
taining the fact that the quippo was 
still understood and practised in that 
district by shepherds. 

Deprived of the assistance which a 
knowledge of the historical language 
would have afforded us, we are com- 
pelled to have recourse to tradi- 
tions imperfectly preserved, tly 
in consequence of the slight know- 
ledge of the Guichuan language 


* According to the Spanish law, no signature of a Spaniard is valid without the 





ever attained by the Spaniards. 
This will not be surprising when 
we consider that even Pi 
could not write. Numerous public 
documents in the archives of Cuzco, 
which I myself inspected when in 
command of that city, are signed by 
his rubrica x or mark, at the end of 
his name, which was written by his 
secretary.* The signatures of many 
of his companions are affixed in the 
same manner to the same documents, 
whereas the handwriting of Valverde 
and of Caravajal is particularly bold 
and plain. But the principal and 
best -informed of the Spanish con- 
querors met an early and violent 
death in the bloody strife which 
broke out from time to time amongst 
themselves. Very few, indeed, died 
a natural death, so that those who 
survived were incompetent to give 
an accurate description of the inter- 
esting commonwealth they had laid 
in ruins. 

The historian Garcilaso de la Vega 
Inca may be considered an exception. 
He was the son of a noble Spaniard, 
who married the grand-niece of Huay- 
na Capac, the eleventh Inca. Born in 
1540, he was educated in Peru among 
the relatives of his mother, from 
whom he learned most of the facts 
recorded in his Commentaries, and 
wrote in 1586. 

According to this historian, the 
empire of Peru was divided into four 

arts called Tavantinsuyu, subdivided 
into provinces, and governed on the 
principle of centralisation. The 
adult male population being reckoned 
by tens, a decurion, called a chunca 
camayu, was appointed to watch over 
the remaining nine, together with 
their families and household depend- 
ants. The next superior officer had 
the surveillance of five tens, the next 
of ten tens, the next of fifty tens, and 
the next of a hundred tens, the high- 
est number comprehended in this 
decimal arrangement. 

The duty of the chunca camayu 
was to ascertain the specific wants of 
the individuals pl under his su- 
pervision, to make those wants known 
to the proper authority, and, on ob- 
taining the required supply, to dis- 


rubrica, or accustomed flourish at the end of the name ; and even now no public func. 
tionary or officer in the civil or military service of Pera can vary his rubrica without 
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tribute it. In this manner provision 
was made of corn to sow or to con- 
sume, of Alpaca wool or cotton for 
clothing, of materials or manual as- 
sistance to repair or rebuild dwellings 
going to decay, or burned down, or 
evelled by earthquakes, and for 
every other requisite. He was also 
expected to denounce the crimes of 
those under his supervision, and 
rarely failed to do so, as he was 
himself made responsible. Justice 
was administered in this extraordi- 
nary empire with severity and de- 
spatch. In the reign of Huayna 
Capac, a district chief underwent the 
sentence of death for having caused 
the land of his kinsman, a cacique, 
to be tilled out of his turn and before 
the land of a certain widow. But we 
shall not enter into details on the ju- 
dicial system, as we should be com- 
pelled to be too concise to be inter- 
esting. 

In training the people, the blended 
code of morality and legislation was 
no less simple ion beneficial to the 
greatest number. Three concise pre- 
cepts formed the foundation of the 
educational system. ‘“ Ama sua,ama 
quella, ama llulla” (Thou shalt not 
steal, thou shalt not lie, thou shalt 
not be idle). These expressions were 
used as terms of greeting whenever 
the Peruvians met or parted, and 
continued to be so until in 1783 the 
Spaniards rigorously forbade the in- 
terchange of these colloquial expres- 
sions, and compelled the aborigines 
to adopt the Catholic salutation of 
“ Ave, Maria, purissima !” (Hail, Ma- 
ria, most pure!) which was replied to 
by “ Sin pecado concebida” (conceived 
without sin). An Indian never passes 
a white man on the highway without 
giving the orthodox salutation, but I 
have often given “ Ama sua” in re- 
ply, which they well understood, and 
ooked half alarmed, as if considering 
themselves in danger of being en- 
trapped into a transgression of the 
law. 

It is clear that the well-being of 
the people was sought by the Incas, 
who even averred that their con- 
quests were undertaken for the spread 
of civilisation, which in reality did 
attend their steps. The heir-appa- 
rent, on arriving at manhood, usu- 
ually made the tour of the realm. 
On his accession, also, it became an 
early duty to make another suryecy, 
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occupying sometimes from three to 
four or five years. During a pro- 
tracted reign the royal progress was 
repeated more than once. Having 
made himself personally known in 
every section, redressed grievances, 
ordered public improvements, pro- 
moted industry, sanctioned the na- 
tional pastimes, and by his mere pre- 
sence diffused general satisfaction, 
the monarch, on his return to the 
seat of empire, directed his attention 
to some frontier nation which he was 
desirous of incorporating with his 
dominion. The same policy was ob- 
served inevery reign, and, ifany thing 
can justify an unvarying system of 
territorial aggrandisement, it is the 
benignant purposes to which the 
Incas applied their acquisitions. 

When a new conquest had been 
determined on, a competent force was 
assembled under one commander. 
On approaching the scene of opera- 
tions, the unsubdued tribe was in- 
voked by a solemn embassy to annex 
their territory to the empire and to 
its worship and laws, retaining such 
of their own customs and usages as 
were not in opposition to those of the 
Incas. ‘To such terms the wild tribes 
frequently acceded at once ; but oc- 
casionally a spirited answer was re- 
turned as the prelude to hostilities. 
To the summons from Capac Yupan- 
qui brother to the Inca Pachacutec, 
who died 1400, the chiefs of the 
densely peopled country of Chincha 
gave the fllvcne reply :— 


** We neither want to have the Inca 
for a king, nor the sun for a god; we 
already have a god whom we adore, and 
a king whom we serve. Our god is the 
ocean, and every body may see that it is 
greuter than the sun ; and that it besides 
yields to us an abundance of food, whereas 
the sun does us no good whatever; on 
the contrary, he oppresses us with too 
much heat in our sultry region, and we 
have no occasion for it, as they have who 
live amidst cold mountains, where it 
muy be right to worship him because he 
is useful there. * © * * The 
Inca had better return homewards with- 
out entering into war with the lord and 
king of Chincha, who is a most puissant 
ruler.” 


It very rarely occurred that the 
Incas desisted from any of their at- 
tempts at conquest. The only known 
serious check they ever met with was 
from the Araucanians, who have 
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since resisted, for 300 years, the fire- 
arms of the Spaniards, and still exist 
as an independent people, occupyin 
that finest portion of Chili, whic 
lies between the Rio Bio and Valdivia. 
Finding that untameable race too 
proud to amalgamate with a more 
civilised one, and strong enough to 
preserve the liberty they loved, the 
Incas discreetly abstained from further 
attempts to push their conquests in 
that direction, and the Maule became 
the southern boundary of their em- 
vire. 

The trial of strength which led to 
this unwonted forbearance was a 
drawn battle fought to the south of 
the Maule in the early part of the 
fifteenth century, between 20,000 
Peruvians and 18,000 Araucanians. 
The combat raged for three days, 
each party returning every night to 
its own strong position. At the close 
of the third day’s fighting it was 
ascertained that about every second 
man of both armies had been killed, 
and that most of the survivors were 
wounded. On the fourth morning 
the remnant of each force formed 
each within its fortified position, and 
stood there facing each other in sul- 
len defiance till nightfall. The fifth 
and sixth days were passed in the 
same manner; but by the seventh 
both belligerent parties had retired, 
each fearing that the other might 
receive a reinforcement. 

But the frequent new accessions 
of territory that were made were 
sufficient to keep the ruling powers 
in activity. Upon the completion of 
every conquest or peaceable annexa- 
tion, by the establishment of the laws 
and religion of the Incas, all the land 
of the recent acquisition susceptible 
of cultivation was measured and ap- 
portioned out in three shares,—for 
the church, the state, and the com- 
monalty, as in the rest of the empire. 
When such acquisitions lay on the 
sultry coast, water-courses were made 
under the direction of able engineers ; 
and extensive tracts of desert, com- 
posed of sand with a large admixture 
of loam, were transformed into pro- 
ductive levels, partly through the 
agency of guano, deposits left by the 
pelicans on certain islands on the 
coast of Peru. If the newly con- 
quered district lay within the Sierra 
or mountain regions, amongst other 
contrivances “ andenes,” or terraces 
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faced with stone, were formed on 
mountain-slopes to a very great ele- 
vation. The lowermost andene was 
sometimes a long slip containing hun- 
dreds of acres, whilst those above of 
about equal length were made nar- 
row in proportion as they neared 
the hill-top, until the uppermost 
terrace had, in some cases, only just 
width enough for two or three rows 
of corn throughout its whole length. 
A given portion of the manual 
labour of the adult population being 
at the command of the Inca and his 
lieutenants, it was thus in part bene- 
ficially employed in converting moun- 
tain-slopes and hitherto barren lands 
into productive districts. So cheer- 
fully was this labour-tax contributed, 
that there was more frequently a 
surplus than a want of hands ; no skill 
was spared in turning to account 
every available spot however small 
or however distant, water being 
sometimes conveyed in azequias many 
miles in extent for the sole purpose 
of irrigating a small plot of ground 
encompassed by an _ irreclaimable 
waste. 

When, in consequence of an in- 
crease of population, the third of the 
produce of the land destined for its 
use became insufficient for that pur- 
pose, a portion was taken from one 
or both of the other two-thirds 
originally set apart for the service of 
the Inca and the worship of the sun, 
or church and state. Another reme- 
dial measure was also resorted to on 
such occasions, namely, to send a 
portion of the people to districts 
whose population had become di- 
minished by the effects of wars and 
diseases, or which had been pre- 
viously cultivated. Ten thousand 
families were removed at one time to 
colonise the province of Chancas, 
which had lost much of its able- 
bodied population at the battle of 
Yuarpampa, and by the subsequent 
emigration of large numbers of the 
vanquished with their chief, Him- 
chuala. 

The sun’s portion of the ground 
was first tilled; next that of the 
widow, the orphan, the aged, and the 
infirm; next that of the _ at 
large ; then that of the nobility ; and, 
lastly, that of the Incas and the royal 
family. The tilling of the last por- 
tion, as well as of the first, was at- 
tended with much festivity. The 
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- rural workmen = on their best 

garb; choruses ted throughout 
the day the praises of the Incas, 
who acted on the maxim, that unless 
a people be first well protected, they 
cannot effectually serve their king 
and country in peace or war. 

The earliest constructedagricultural 
terrace (Colleampata, on the side of the 
hill crowned by a fortress within the 
city of Cuzco) was looked upon as 
almost sacred ground, and tilled only 
by Incarial hands. The princes delved 
in parties of seven or eight, or turned 
up the soil with a sort of hand- 
plough, whilst attendant princesses, 
with golden-toothed rakes, brought 
weeds to the surface for exposure to 
the atmosphere. ‘These field opera- 
tions were done to vocal music, and 
a chant called “ Haylli” (tillage mas- 
tering the earth) resounded in cheer- 
ful strains, so that the whole affair 
was an exhilarating gala in honour 
of husbandry. 

It is impossible within the limits 
of an article to give a complete ac- 
count of the system of government 
adopted by the Incas. What we 
have already said will suffice to shew 
that it attempted to unite the utmost 
possible amount of power in the 
monarch with the greatest degree of 
happiness in the subject. This is not 
the place to discuss the question, to 
what extent the attempt was success- 
ful. Let us now see in what manner 
the Spaniards acted when they made 
their appearance and landed at Tum- 
bez. 
By a singular fatality, when this 
occurred, the schism between Ata- 
hualpa and Huascar was in full 
operation. Tluayna Capac, the Pe- 
ruvian monarch, when crown prince, 
and before he was twenty years old, 
had been placed at the food of a 
force by his father, Tupac Zupanqui, 
who died 1475, to invade and sub- 
jugate Quito. Having made a vic- 
torious progress, as hereditary prince, 
Huayna Capac completed the con- 
quest of that extensive region in the 
early part of his reign, and added the 
heiress to the throne of Quito to the 
number of his wives. By her he 
had Atahualpa, who, of all Huayna 
Capac’s sons, was the best-beloved 
and the most frequently by the side 
of his father. Like most of the In- 
carial family, Atahualpa was, for a 
copper - skin, pre-eminently hand- 
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some. He was brave, active, and 
warlike ; his manners were elegant, 
and his perception remarkably quick 
and clear. uayna Capac, some 
years before his own death, had set- 
tled that this Atahualpa should in- 
herit the maternal diadem, whilst the 
other, and by far the most extensive 
portion of the empire, was assigned 
to Huascar, an older son by Raya 
Oello, a sister-wife. For this division 
of the Incarial inheritance there was 
no precedent ; and it was so directly 
in opposition to the national pre- 
judices, that the arrangement gave 
rise to forebodings and more dissatis- 
faction than could be expected from a 
people cradled and trained in habits 
of passive obedience to monarchs of 
reputed divine origin. 

The two princes, nevertheless, af- 
fected on their accession a cheerful 
submission to the will of their de- 
parted parent, and, for some time 
after his decease, professed to enter- 
tain for each other an unbounded 
fraternal esteem. But in 1529, four 
years after Huayna Capac’s death, 
the head cacique, or governor of 
Caiiar, the southernmost province of 
Quito, raising the standard of revolt 
against Atahualpa, sought and ob- 
tained the protection of Huascar. 
Then the fratricidal war ensued, and 
many severe battles were fought with 
varied success until the decisive one 
in 1532, in which Huascar was made 
a prisoner. Upon this Atahualpa, 
having confined his brother in the 
fortress of Xanxa, caused himself to 
be proclaimed sole Inca at Cuzco. 
It was at this juncture that Pizarro, 
who had visited the coast seven 
years before, pnmmeeee in force, and 
established himself at Tumbez. 

The crafty invader soon became 
acquainted with the true state of the 
country, and found means to com- 
municate with the imprisoned Hu- 
ascar. One of the first results of the 
discovery of this correspondence was 
the execution of the imprisoned Inca 
by order of Atahualpa, who himself, 
not long after, was put to death at 
Caxamarca by Pizarro. To conclude 
this chain of crimes, the conqueror 
himself, within a few years, was 
stabbed by an assassin. 

The Spaniards, reinforced by re- 
peated accessions from Panama, soon 
spread over the country. The in- 
vaders, mounted on animals, until 
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then unknown to the Indians, were 
regarded as supernatural beings car- 
rying —— of thunder, lightning, 
and death, in their hands. ‘The fra- 
tricidal war had engendered factions, 
and, under the guidance of some of 
these, the common enemy was en- 
abled to traverse immense tracts of 
country with ease. <A vast field of 
plunder attracted other warlike ad- 
venturers, and the empire of the 
Incas was speedily overthrown. The 
conquerors, surfeited with spoil and 
power, began to quarrel among them- 
selves, and to kill one another in the 
field of battle or on the scaffold ; so 
that, of all the first party that ar- 
rived, only four or five individuals 
died a natural death. Meanwhile, 
how much soever the Spaniards might 
destroy each other, it was the policy 
and practice of the ruling powers to 
turn to account the inflamed passions 
of the oe The Spaniards, 
accordingly fomented mutual jea- 
lousies among them, countenanced 
or assisted the weakest party, and 
encouraged rivals to come to blows. 

Of these petty chiefs some were 
gained over to assist in subjugating 
others, for the bond of unity was 

one; and many of the caciques, 

aving beheld the subversion of the 
venerated monarchy, aspired to, or 
reassumed the independent rule which 
their ancestors had exercised previous 
to the amalgamation of their respective 
tribes or nations with the empire. 
But these did not long enjoy local 
sway ; for the Spaniards took especial 
care to sow the seeds of fresh dissen- 
sions, or to fan the embers of discord 
into flames, until they succeeded in 
despoiling both parties of authority, 
in sequestrating the property of most 
of the caciques, and in disposing of 
the saleable part of it by auction for 
the benefit, as it was pretended, of 
the crown. This was the origin 
of the estates now known by the 
name of terras compuestas —com- 
position lands. 

Such of the Spanish commanders as 
reduced others of the caciques re- 
ceived the forfeited estate, or a _ 
of it, as their share of booty. This 
sort of acquisition was called en- 
comienda, or repartimento; and the 
yanaconas, or serfs, were transferred 
with the land to the new owner. A 
great many actas, or original grants 
of these encomiendas, with the signa- 








tures of Pizarro, Valverde, Caravajal, 
and others of the Spanish werors, 
still exist in the archives of Cuzco. 

When any of the caciques co- 
operated with the Spaniards in the 
conquest of a district, the possessions 
of the vanquished, or a part of them, 
became the guerdon of such traitorous 
alliance. The representatives of some 
of these assistant conquerors pre- 
served, to the last hour of Spanish 
domination, a shadow of power over 
a few scattered townships; together 
with the style and title of “ Most 
noble and faithful Vassals of his 
Catholic Majesty.” They were also 
called “ Caciques of the Blood.” 

Next to the caciques, in a descend- 
ing scale, were the commanders of a 
hundred tens, of ten tens, and of tens ; 
but they were not eligible to the 
cacical office unless they 
lands. They were, also, deprived of 
the personal servitude of their yana- 
conas, who were forced to labour on 
the estates of Spaniards, or on those 
of a few caciques of the blood. 

It being impracticable for Eu- 
— adventurers, or settlers, to 
cultivate all the domains of the de- 
spoiled caciques, the unappropriated 
tracts of country were decreed to be 
waste lands. Part of them became 
commons, or altogether unproductive, 
and part was sold, and was termed 
composicion de tierras depobladas. 
Aboriginal purchasers of this species 
of property, however, had to submit 
to a much heavier taxation, called 
“ Tasa de especia,” than that imposed 
on European purchasers, o1 that im- 
posed on the yanaconas, or serfs, who 
paid, by the hands of the landowner, 
a capitation-tax to the Spaniards. 

Besides the tasa de especia, a fur- 
ther tax was levied on the agricul- 
tural products of aboriginal holders ; 
so that, although the caciques were 
nominally exempted from the alcabala, 
or excise, a yet higher duty was 
raised from them under fiscal con- 
trivance. Thuscommenced a system 
of impoverishing extortion, which, in 
conjunction with more undisguised 
plunder, has changed an opulent na- 
tion into a poor, thinly peopled coun- 
try, and turned a thrifty race into a 
set of abject slaves. 

The “confession,” or preamble to 
the last will and testament of Mancio 
Serra Lejesama, the longest survivor 
of the first Spanish conquerors, is an 

















































































































































































































authentic document, which proves, 
beyond all question, the moral and 
orderly state of society in Pern up to 
the time of the conquest, and shews, 
at the same time, how that happ 
state was perverted, in less than half 
a century, by theinvaders. A trans- 
lated extract from this interesting 
document, which is extant in the 
archives of Cuzco, will be found to 
corroborate incidentally much that 
has been stated, on the authority of 
Garcilaso de la Vega, touching the 
wise laws of the Incas. 

Mancio Serra Lejesama was the 
individual to whom the celebrated 
golden sun, covering the head wall of 
the temple, was allotted; but he, 
being addicted to gambling, lost the 

olden prize in one night. He was, 
n0wever, gifted with many redeeming 
qualities, and, on being chosen al- 
calde ordinario of Cuzco, resolved to 
abstain from play, and being, for this 
reason, rechosen from year to year, 
he ever after adhered to his reso- 
lution. 

The following is translated from 
his will, deposited in the archives of 
Cuzco, and extracted by the Friar 
Antonio Calancha, of the Augustine 
hermits, in the chronicles of his mo- 
nastery, lib. i. cap. 15, fol. 98 : — 


“The veritable confession and declara- 
tion, in articulo mortis, made by the last 
survivor of the very first body of the con- 
querors of Peru, named Mancio Serra 
Lejesama, prefixed to his last will and 
testament, signed by the testator at Cuzco, 
on the 15th of September, 1589, in the 
presence of Jeronimo Sanchez de Quesada, 
public notary. 

~ * . * 


“ Imprimis. Before entering upon my 
testamentary dispositions, I solemnly de- 
clare that I have for many years anxiously 
wished to make what I have to say known 
to the Catholic Majesty of Don Philip, 
our sovereign lord, seeing how orthodox, 
and Christianlike, and zealous in the 
service of our Lord God, he is; for the 
sake of soothing my conscience, which 
has been sorely troubled by the recol- 
lections of the busy share I had in the 
discovery, conquest, and settlement of 
these realms ; when we dispossessed the 
Incas, who reigned over them as their 
lawful heritage, but which we transferred 
to the royal crown. 

“ Be it known, then, to his Catholic 
Majesty, that the afore-mentioned Incas 
caused these realms to be so governed, 
that there was not in all the land either a 
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thief, a criminal, an adultress, or a woman 
of bad character ; 

“ That such as led a wrong life were 
not tolerated jw 

“That forests, mines, commonage, 
hunting-grounds, timber, and all sorts of 
profitable things, were apportioned and 
regulated in such a way, that each indi- 
vidual knew and held his separate share, 
free from encroachments, trespassing, or 
strife ; 

** That the business of wars, of which 
there were many, proved no hinderance 
to the orderly course of traffic, or tillage, 
or to any other branch of industry ; 

«* That in every class, from the highest 
to the humblest, each individual knew 
and kept his own proper station, which 
was defined with the utmost precision ; 

** That the Incas were obeyed and 
venerated as a race pre-eminently quali- 
fied to govern ; 

“ That corresponding fitness for office 
distinguished the appointed governors 
and captains ; 

“ That as we found, under these cir. 
cumstances, a great strength, unity, and 
resistance to overcome, before we could 
subdue and devote these people to the 
service of our Lord God, and take from 
them their territory to annex it to the 
royal crown, it behoved us to deprive 
them of all power, command, and pro- 
perty, which we accomplished by force of 
arms ; 

“ That, by the help of our Lord God, 
we were able to subjugate this kingdom, 
containing a multitudinous population, 
immense wealth, and that powerful aris- 
tocracy, whom we transformed into the 
subdued serfs they now are ; 

** And, considering myself to have been 
an accomplice and partaker in the general 
guilt of bringing about these changes, 
I, to disburden my conscience, do hereby 
make this statement for the information 
of his majesty. We have, by our exam- 
ple, contaminated a highly moral people, 
unused to the perpetration of crimes and 
excesses, men as wellas women. Before 
our arrival, the noble, possessing a hun- 
dred thousand dollars’ worth of property 
beneath his roof, was accustomed, as well 
as every body else, to place, on leaving 
his habitation, as a sign that nobody was 
at home, a brush, or rod across the door- 
way ; which token of absence was amply 
sufficient to prevent any person whatever 
from stepping over the threshold, or from 
taking any thing from the premises. 
Accordingly, whenever these people saw 
us putting up doors, and locking them, 
they fancied that the strange precaution 
originated in our fears of them, and that 
we were guarding ourselves against being 
murdered ; for it never entered their 
imagination that it was to prevent one 
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man from stealing the property of another. 
Then, when they discovered that there 
were thieves amongst ourselves, as well 
as men who incited wives and daughters 
to go astray, they held ug cheap. To 
such a pitch of dissoluteness, offensive to 
God, has our evil example, in every re- 
spect, carried the Indians, that they, who 
formerly did nothing wrong, now seldom 
do any thing right. Hence, coercive 
remedies have becomeindispensable, The 
appliance of proper restraint appertains 
to his majesty for the solace of his royal 
conscience, and I apprise him of the 
necessity, which is all that belongs to 
me to do. 

“‘ Having performed this duty, I be- 
seech God to forgive my sins; for I 
have been moved to declare this much, 
because, of all the discoverers and first 
conquerors, I am the very last to die, 
since it is well known that not one of 
them, excepting myself, is left alive, 
either within or without this kingdom ; 
and, accordingly, I hereby do all that 
remains in my power to disburden my 
conscience.” 


That the tales of the vaunted riches 
of ancient Peru were by no means 
without a good foundation, a single 
proof will be given on the unde- 
niable evidence of an official docu- 
ment, extant in the archives of Cuzco, 
which I had copied in the year 1835, 
when I happened to be in command 
at that place. 

It appears that in 1534, a year or 
two after Pizarro first entered Cuzco, 
he went to Xanxa, and, during his 
absence, forty of his influential com- 
panions in arms, whom he had left 
behind, commenced a general ransack 
for the gold and silver that still re- 
mained in possession of, or was con- 
cealed by, the aboriginal nobility, or 
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wealthy classes in that place, under 
the pretext that a con was on 
foot. In the course of this operation, 
the Spaniards encountered an un- 
wonted resistance, which gradually 
increased, until the Peruvians be- 
came, in turn, the assailants; where- 
upon the marauders shut themselves 
up, with the booty already collected, 
in the fortress within the city. Here 
they were sorely pressed by num- 
bers, and on the point of succumbing, 
when, according to legendary records, 
they were saved by “Our Lady of 
Belim,” who descended in a cloud; 
and hence the popularity of her image 
down to the present day. The more 
probable version of the “ miracle” is, 
that a detachment of Spaniards .- 
proached in a cloud of dust to the 
rescue of their beleaguered comrades. 
Be this as it may, the “forty” re- 
sumed and completed the general 
pillage; but, to counteract the un- 
favourable impression which the ab- 
sent Pizarro’s report of the transaction 
might produce on the court of Madrid, 
the plunderers drew up and signed 
an acta, which I have read, presenting 
Charles V. with 300,000 gold pesos, 
and 300,000 silver marks, worth alto- 
gether, perhaps, half a million ster- 
ling in the money of that day—a 
douceur worthy of a crowned head. 
Ilow much each of the “ forty” re- 
ceived of the residue, or how much 
Pizarro’s propitiatory share amounted 
to, is not known; neither can it ever 
be fully explained how the ae 
spread wealth of a proverbially ric 
country was absorbed by an inventive 
tyranny, which neither slumbered 
nor relaxed in the course of the 
ensuing three hundred years. 
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DINNER, DESSERT, WINES, COFFEE, AND LIQUEURS. 


THE CLASSICS OF THE TABLE.* 


In an article on “ Gastronomy and 
the Classics of the Table,” which ap- 
red in our number for May, we 
intimated that the works then re- 
viewed might afford materials for 
another paper on coffee, dessert, wines, 
and liqueurs, and we now proceed to 
fulfil our engagement. Previously, 
however, to entering into the very 
ample subject of dessert, coffee, 
liquors, and liqueurs, we wish to 
dwell more at large on the subject of 
eating, though we are hopeless as to 
our power of exhausting all the 
materials here spread out before us. 
There is a good deal detailed in this 
capacious volume, consisting of 520 
large pages, of the cookery and cu- 
linary extravagance of the ancients, 
with which we do not mean to trou- 
ble our readers at any length. The 
moderns have, no doubt, their vices, 
their follies, and extravagancies, 
but if they were silly enough to 
spend 60,000/., as the second Apicius 
did, merely to vary the taste of 
sauces, we do not, at least, suppose 
they would follow his criminal ex- 
ample in poisoning himself, when he 
had, even after this inordinate ex- 
penditure, more than 100,000/. of 
our money left. It was this man, 
the second of three brothers, who 
wrote the work De Opsoniis et Con- 
dimentis, on seasonings and market- 
ings, an edition and translation of 
which was published by Dr. Lister, 
hysician to that most gourmand: of 
England’s queens, Anne. The work 
is scarce and curious; but, on the 
whole, one rises from the perusal 
of it with a disgusting idea of the 
selfishness and sensuality of the Ro- 
mans, and one rejoices not to have 
lived at a time when ragouts were 
made of the tongues of peacocks and 
nightingales. In perusing modern 


French works on the same subject, 
the reader is freed from all feelings 
of disrelish or disgust. The subject 
is generally treated in a playful serio- 
comic vein, and you are beguiled by 
the good-natured medico-scientific 
babble and bonhommie of the writer 
into the opinion that health, sociality, 
good fellowship, and contentment, all 
depend on the dinner and the cook. 
Many of the literary men of France, 
and some of the faculty, have writ- 
ten on the subject of the table, but 
none in our day, or since the death 
of Gastaldy, the friend and phy- 
sician of Grimod de la Reyniére, 
with a more pleasant pen than Dr. 
Roques, the looal author of the 
History of Mushrooms and Garden- 
plants. The editor of the Classics of 
the Table avers that the effusions of 
Dr. Roques merit a place in his 
ages. Our readers shall judge of 
1is style and manner by the follow- 
ing extracts. 


On Thrushes and Blackbirds. 


‘“* Thrushes blackbirds, and many other 
little birds, ought only to be eaten 
at the end of November. Fattened as 
they previously are in the fields and in 
the vineyards, they afterwards give a 
perfume to their flesh, on the outskirts of 
the woods, by feeding on the juniper 
berries, If, anxious to enjoy them, you 
kill them before the proper time, you 
do not find this aroma, this biting, bitter 
flavour, which is the delight of those 
who know what they are about. Horace, 
Martial, and Galen, knew the treasure we 
possessed in thrushes. ‘ Nil melius 
turdo,” says Horace. This favourite of 
Augustus and Mecenas ate his fill of 
them ; he was rich, and feasted wherever 
he went. Poor Martial often had lenten 
fare, and, when he was surprised with a 
dinner invitation, joy sparkled in his 
eyes, for he was, like the greater number 
of poets, a gourmand. The thrush was 


* Classiques de la Table, 1 gros vol., qui contient :—1. La Physiologie du Goit, 


par Brillat Savarin. 


2. La Gastronomie, par Berchoux. 
Table pendant toute l’Année, par Grimod de la Reyniére. 


3. Des Ressources de la 
4. L’Art de Diner en 


Ville, par Colnet. 5, La Gastronomie Historique, par le Marquis Louis de Cussy. 


6. Quelques récettes Délicatés de M. F. Roques. 


7. De la Vie de M. le Prince de 


Talleyrand, par M. le Dr. Bourdon. 8. De la Table particuliére du Menu, par 


M. F, Fayot. 
Antonin Caréme, 


9. Devoirs Reciproques de l’Homme riche et de son Practicien, par 
10. La Cuisine et la Table Remaine, par feu Mazors. 
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for him the first of birds, the hare the 
first of quadrupeds, 


Inter aves turdus, si quis, mejudice, certet 
Inter quadrupedes, gloria prima lepus.* 


Lucullus, Apicius, and all the gour- 
mands of Rome, held thrushes in great 
account. They fattened both thrushes 
and blackbirds in immense dovecots. 
Each dovecot contained many thou- 
sands. The birds were not allowed to 
see either fields or woods, so that no- 
thing might interfere to prevent their 
obesity. Varro mentions a country- 
house where 5000 were fattened in the 
course of the year. The flesh of these 
birds was most delicate ; they were fed 
on a paste made with figs, with wheaten 
meal, or millet, or aromatic grains. Lu- 
cullus had thrushes all the year round in 
his dovecots. The bon-mot of Pompey, 
whose physician advised him to eat these 
birds, in order to hasten his recovery, 
is well known. His servants having 
announced to him that it was impossible 
to find thrushes any where in summer 
but at Lucullus’s, he exclaimed ‘ Pompey 
then must inevitably have died if Lucullus 
had not been a gourmand.” 


We have long been aware that 
our lively neighbours know ver 
little, and care still less about Greek 
literature, but we certainly thought 
that a man of Dr. Roques’s eminence 
and scholarship, at least in culinary 
literature, would have mentioned 
that the thrush was as distinguished 
at the Athenian as at the Roman 
board. Athenzus says Homer wrote 
a poem on the thrush. 

The following are Dr. Roques’s 
observations on asparagus. 


“ The asparagus grows naturally in the 
woods, in the hedges, in the sea-sand, 
and on the banks of rivers. The ancients 
knew and cultivated asparagus. Athe. 
neus speaks of field and mountain as- 
paragus: he says the best are those 
which grow naturally, without being 
sown. Martial, Pliny, and Juvenal, 
also speak of asparagus, The Romans 
especially esteemed those of Ravenna. 
Nature, says Pliny, wished that aspara- 
gus should grow wild, so that they might 
be gathered every where by every one; 
but, being improved by oulivetin, the 
blades astonish by theirthickness. T hey 
aresoldat Ravenna at three to the pound.” 


We know not whether Dr. Roques 
has ever been in Covent Garden 
Market in the month of June, but, 








* Mart. Epigr. lib. xiii. 
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if not, we can assure him that he 
might find asparagus so fat as to 
weigh six to the pound. Why is 
Dr. Roques silent as to the velocity 
with which this vegetable may be 
cooked. Quicker than asparagus is 
boiled, became a proverb among the 
Romans.t Juvenal mentions a large 
lobster surrounded with as us, 
and promises, in the eleventh satire 
to his friend Perseus, a plate of 
mountain asparagus, which had been. 
freshly gathered by his farmer's wife. 
** Montani 
Asparagi, posito quos legit villica fuso.” 


We remember having read some- 
where of a gentleman travelling near 
the town of Arras, and meeting a 
countryman who insisted on supping 
with him. Entering aninn, the 
gentleman asked ir = —— me 
some asparagus. After having helpe 
the valle to his half ear of the 
omelette, the stupid lout asked what 
were the asparagus. “Oh!” replied 
the host, “they are a very fine vege- 
table, and you shall have half of the 
bunch, as you have had half of the 
omelette.” ‘Thereupon the intelligent 
gourmand transferred to his neigh- 
bour’s plate the ends, or, as Mr. 
Justice Creswell quaintly, yet forci- 
bly, phrases it, the handle of the es- 
culent, who thought these quis qualie 
tougher to chew than the stalky part 
of the cabbage. 

The following are Dr. Roques’s 
observations on the haricots blancs, 
or famous beans of Soissons, called, 
we believe, in England, French pulse, 
or hard kidney beans. They are not 
sold in the market, but may be had 
in the oil-shops, now in full per- 
fection. We obtain ours from Mr. 
Ball of Bond Street, or his name- 
sake and relative, in Duke Street, 
Grosvenor Square. 


“ We are now arrived at the dry bean 
or famous haricots of Soissons. Their 
reputation is not usurped. They are 
eaten, served up with gravy, with butter, 
with oil, with lemon-juice, or in a purée. 
But are any of these modes comparable 
to the bean softened, melted with the 
gravy of the leg of mutton of the Ar- 
dennes, or of the Pré-Salé? Ask this 


question rather of Berchoux, a gastro- 
nomical poet, than of your humble ser- 
vant. 


t “ Velocius quam asparagi coquuntur.”—Suet, 
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‘ J’aime mieux un tendre gigot, 
Qui, sans pompe et sans étalage, 
Se montre avec un entourage 
De laitue ou de haricot. 

Gigot, recevez mon hommage ; 
Souvent j'ai dédaigné pour vous, 
Chez la baronne ou la marquise, 
La poularde la piss exquise, 

Et méime Ja perdrix aux choux.’ 


“The proof that these beans are al- 
most a delicacy is, that the Marquis de 
Cussy, the most agreeable gastronome of 
the nineteenth century, abandons the 
breast of red partridges, the filets de sole 
aux truffes, a8 soon as the beans of Sois- 
sons appear. A man who will live long 
in history, a rare man, a man frugal as a 
Spartan, had, nevertheless, some gastro- 
nomic weaknesses. He loved above all 
things polenta and kidney beans, with 
oil,—ay, the Emperor Napoleon occa- 
sionally regaled himself with this vege- 
table as asalad. These beans then have 
the most illustrious suffrages in their 
favour, Napoleon and the Marquis de 
Cussy. One ate them with oil, the other 
with the gravy ofa leg of mutton, Such 
amateurs as love to walk in the footsteps 
of great men may now choose for them. 
selves.” 


There is much here that is amus- 
ing, much also that is true. Were 
we compelled to make a choice be- 
tween these two great authorities 
coram populo, we should say with 
Virgil, “ Et tu vitula dignus et hic ;” 
but in private we should eat our 
haricots most certainly a la Cussy. 
Like many other French authors of 
great renown, Dr. Roques forgets to 
give us some important and useful 
information. He does not tell us 
that this vegetable is eaten at two 
different periods: in summer, when 
the pod is green and tender (in Eng- 
land it is split and served with roast 
mutton and venison), and in winter, 
when the bean, in full maturity, is 
taken out, and dressed without the 
pod. It is in this fashion that the 
Spaniards love this noble bean, which 
they call garbanzos. It may be 
found in their popular puchero, in 
their soups, and in their ollas. 

The following are Dr. Roques's 
remarks on the strong-smelling yet 
interesting onion. 


On Onions and Receipt for Onion Soup. 

“For centuries this garden vegetable 
has made the tour of the world. It is 
seen every where, nourishing the poor 
and flavouring the rich man’s broth. 
It were impossible in our days to have 
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any cookery without onions. A prefer. 
ence is given to the white onion, above all 
to the Spanish, and the small white onion 
of Florence. Let good cooks and true me- 
tamorphose them into a thousand fash. 
ions, let them cleverly veil them in their 
grand and petty sauces, let them glaze 
them, let them put them in purée, in sharp 
sauce, in pickle, in any thing, provided 
they allow us to speak of an onion soup. 
An onion soup! Do you really think of 
such a thing? And why not, if it be 
well made? Here is the receipt of a ce- 
lebrated gastronome, for whom all gastro- 
nomets will long wear mourning. 


Onion Soup @ la Cussy. 

“ Choose about twenty little onions, 
clean them well, cut them into slices, 
put them in a stewpan, with a lump of 
fresh butter and a little sugar. Turn 
them till they be of a fine golden colour, 
then moisten them with broth, and add 
the necessary quantity of bread. When 
about to serve your soup, throw in two 
small glasses of very old Cognac brandy.” 


‘** M. de Cussy prepared himself this 
rather romantic soup in order to do pe- 
nance in Lent, and he ate a good plateful 
of it. Ifa friend dropped in unawares, 
he had in his larder a tail of salmon and 
a good bundle of asparagus. It was 
such a dinner as this he gave me on the 
Thursday in Passion-week. The worthy 
man made little account of soup when he 
knew a good dinner would follow. This 
is one of his aphorisms, ‘ Soup is the 
preface of a dinner, but a good work has 
no need of preface.’ ”’ 


Every one knows that the par- 
ticles emanating from the onion are 
so sharp and volatile as to corrode 
the surface of the eyes, and draw 
tears, but Dr. Roques does not state 
that the cook peeling an onion may 
be spared this involuntary effusion 
by placing a piece of bread at the 
end of her knife. 

There is no more popular dish 
than well-dressed spinach, and the 
learned doctor luxuriates in de- 
scribing the vegetable, which is more 
truly than elegantly called the “ be- 
som of the stomach.” The professor 
does not mention that this pleasing 
herb, with a petalous flower, as old 
Miller hath it, was not known to the 
ancients. It came to England from 
Holland, and was not introduced in 
Ffench dishes sooner than two cel- 
turies and a half ago. The name 
spinacia or spinachia is of modern 

atinity, and comes from spina, 4 
spear or afrow, or spina, a thorn, 
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as the husk of the seed is usually 
— “Spinach,” says the learned 

emery, physician to Louis XIV., 
“stops coughing, allays the sharp 
humours of the breast, and keeps the 
body open.” But we are forgetting 
the doctor. 


On Spinach. 

** We will now talk of that numerous 
class of individuals whose hot stomachs 
have need of being tempered and softened 
by some spoonfuls of spinach. Let us 
talk an instant with these privileged 
men, who live without doctor or apothe- 
cary, and whose greatest pleasure is to 
set themselves down to table two or 
three times a-day. How should we eat 
spinach, say they? Consult your taste, 
that will be your best guide; but, if 
you take much exercise, nourish your 
spinach with a good broth, and, when 
they are placed on table, water them over 
with the gravy of a leg of mutton, of a 
piece of roast beef, or of a good fowl. 
The red gravy of a leg of mutton of the 
Ardennes, or Pré.Salé, wonderfully har. 
monises with the green tint of the spi- 
nach; it is almost the rainbow to the 
eyes of the gourmand. Take care that 
your spinach is artistically seasoned, 
Don’t forget the nutmeg ; it is the indis- 
pensable condiment for spinach. ‘A ham,’ 
said my friend, De Cussy, ‘ goes very 
well with spinach, which vegetable mo- 
difies the stimulant flavour of swine’s 
fiesh.’” 


We have now given sufficient from 
the writings of the doctor to shew 
what an agreeable, good-tempered, 

leasure-loving, son of /Esculapius 
ne was, and, we hope, still is. In 
our number for August, we shall 
have occasion again to draw on his 
contributions to culinary literature. 
His observations on pine-apples, 
dates, vanilla, coffee, peaches, and 
melons, deserve every attention, and 
we shall present them in extenso to 
our readers. 

We now turn to the productions 
of the Marquis de Cussy, who, al- 
though prefect to the palace of the 
Emperor Napoleon, was in every 
sense a gentleman of the old school, 
and a mild and amiable man. Who 
is there that was a diner-out of any 
magnitude in Paris, from June 1827 
to 1830, who does not remember his 
portly, well-set-up figure? He was 
a clean-looking, comely, well-dressed 
old man, and, so far as mere ap- 
pearance went, always put us in mind 
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of the late James Smith, of facetious 
memory, one of the most gentle- 
manly-looking, and one of the best- 
dressed and best-preserved men of 
his day. We think we have old 
Cussy before us now, with his high, 
open forehead, benevolent counte- 
nance, silvery hair, smart blue frock, 
with the inevitable riband in the 
button, clean white waistcoat, and 
black stock. Though associating for 
years with the roughest and most 
underbred of marshals and generals, 
and the most priggish and preten- 
tious of civil functionaries, he main- 
tained to the last the imperturbable 
dignity and politeness of the old court. 
At the moment of the abdication, he 
flew to Marie Louise, and he aban- 
doned the Austrian’s daughter, 
when he found she was about to 
ally herself with a one-eyed cham- 
berlain. In society, in which he 
mixed much, the old marquess was 
an agreeable, lively man, full of anec- 
dote, and ready-witted. His coun- 
tenance heanied with kindliness and 
benevolence, and, if he had a fault, it 
was certainly in loving to excess the 
oa of the table. But, if he 
oved good cheer and friandise, he 
loved it like a gentleman, and a ge- 
nerous social member of a civilised 
community. Ifyou gave him a din- 
ner, he was always sure to give you 
oneinreturn. He did not, like a cer- 
tain friend of ours, eat at every man’s 
table, and never see mortal within 
his own doors. He did not go down 
to the early market to look for wood- 
cocks for his own private, particular 
eating, and, thrusting them into his 
ainple doublet, carry them snugly 
homeward, there to gloat on them in 
solitary sensuality. He loved the 
7 ome of the table it is true, but 
ne loved them reflected; and he gave 
his mutton and his wine with as much 
good-will, and as hearty zest, as the 
author of the most recent and most 
amusing tour in Ireland. There 
were many who feared, or pretended 
to fear, to ask Cussy to dinner, as 
there are some who pretend to fear 
to ask our humble selves, but either 
these people were humbugs wishing 
to be relieved of the expense (the 
likeliest supposition), or they did 
not know the simple tastes of the 
man. With an old friend, or a good 
fellow, who gaye the best fare his 
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means allowed, and gave it willingly, 
he could dine off a whiting or an 
omelette, but he was severe towards 
those vulgar parvenus who, presum- 
ing on their wealth, heap their tables 
with a culinary chaos worthy of bar- 
barous and benighted times. 

Without further preface, we shall 
make such random extracts from the 
Art Culinaire of the marquess as seem 
interesting. 


A Good Cook will cure the Gout. 


“A good cook ransacks all the ele- 
ments, earth, air, water. His mind is 
as varied as the great theatre which he is 
searching perpetually, as the caprices of 
the sensual (and God knows how various 
they are!), as the fancies of the stomach, 
without reason or control. If you have 
a cook of this high order, he will rid you 
of your gout as easily as you take off 
your gloves, as Caréme drove away the 
gout of George IV., that eminently spi- 
rituel monarch, that generous master, 
that gentleman gourmand and gout 
subject, if there was one on this earth's 
surface. Sensible rich men, be assured 
that your true and only physician is your 
maitre-d’hétel cuisinier. Ask M. de Tal- 
leyrand, who goes every morning into 
the scullery and pantry. Be assured 
that a good cook, at the end of his pro- 
bationary term, knows enough of bis art 
to prolong your days, and to prolong 
them in the joys of an active mastication. 
He never kills,not he. He comforts 
you, and raises you up full of imagina. 
tive ardour. It is only a bad dinner 
which is indigestible ; it is only a West 
India negro who eats too much. Do 
not pass that charming limit where you 
have a thousand illusions, and in which 
you rejoice in having taken your stand, 
You should always feel a clear and free 
sensation in the nervous papilla of the 
tongue. Light artistically cooked din. 
ners give power to the imagination, aug- 
ment the force of the mind, and dispose 
one to labour.” 


The Parasites of Rome. 

“The parasites at Rome and Athens 
were, for the most part (as indeed they 
are always and every where), barristers 
without briefs, gay, jolly, fellows, much 
in debt, poets, followers of noble families, 
or freedmen retainers of any one who 
would employ them.” 


Physicians tell us how important 
it is to dine at regular hours; but the 
question is treated in a culinary point 
of view in the following extract. We 
think Jay was perfectly right in dis- 
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charging Lord Wellesley; but, in jus- 
tice to that able man and exquisite 
classic, it ought to be stated that the 
want of punctuality alluded to was 
when the noble marquess. wrote 
leaders for the Zimes, and when 
there was a pressure on him, not 
from without, but from Printing- 
house Square. 


Eating at Regular Hours. 


* All gourmands have eaten at fixed 
and regular hours; without regularity 
you are sure of nothing, and you have 
no appetite. What an important thing 
is the hour of dinner for the cook! It 
should be precise, and he is gravely in 
fault who retards it by want of punc- 
tuality. Jay, one ofthe most brilliant 
pupils of Caréme, refused an increase of 
1000f. in his wages, and a retiring 
pension of the same amount, from the 
Marquess of Wellesley. The cause was 
this, his lordship was in the habit of 
having the dinner served an hour before 
he sat down to table!” 


Sauces. 


“Sauces are the rock of the cook. An 
admirable tact is necessary to make them 
just what they ought to be, and to keep 
them hot in « bain-marie. To roast well, 
and season your sauces to a T, are, in 
general, qualities logically united. A 
good cook separately studies each fact, 
in order to possess a knowledge of the 
science as a whole. He should, above all 
things, have a chemical knowledge of the 
nutritive effect of fusions.” 


National Dishes. 


‘* Here are the fundamental dishes of 
the cuisine of Europe. In England, 
roast beef, beef-steak pudding, venison 
pasties ; in Holland, cheese and salt beef; 
in Germany, chou-croute; in Russia, ca- 
viar and kenaffes ; in Turkey, pillau; in 
Italy, polenta and macaroni; in Spain, 
the olla podrida. After having eaten of all 
these, it must nevertheless be admitted 
that the best table in the world is la 
petite fine tablebourgeoise de Paris. Dinner 
there among the knowing ones is, not- 
withstanding our philosophical progress, 
our moral sensations, which we think we 
possess more fully developed than our 
fathers, an important thing. A profound, 
well-considered dinner throws every 
thing into the shade, a parliamentary or 
a judicial system, or a system of military 
emulation. It is the nerve of social life.” 


The Marquis de Cussy died in 
1837. The reader need not, how- 
ever, be told that these observations 
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on the new Tuileries were written 
long before the fatal accident which 
deprived the Duke of Orleans of 
life. 


The New Tuileries ; the Orleans Dynasty. 


“The court is brilliant, very brilliant, 
but with modesty and simplicity. It is 
the fashion of the day, and of the king 
himself. On occasions there is pomp 
aud splendour, but the Tuileries are 
always charming. 

“‘The Duke of Orleans has already 
furnished his establishment;* he will 
soon eclipse princely families in luxury, 
but still more by his taste and urbanity. 
Oh! wherefore has Caréme not seen what 
has happened, those nascent lights which 
colour the horizon, he who thought the 
kitchen lost in the common room of some 
Jesuit colleges? Since I have entered 
on the subject of the establishment of the 
duke, I will complete my indiscretions, 
His royal highness has purchased a mag- 
nificent service to suit a table thirty-eight 
feet long, and five and a half or six feet 
broad, and intended for fifty covers. 

«The substances employed in the sur. 
tout t will be gold, silver, and fine stones, 
rubies and diamonds alone excepted. 
Every thing is to be homogeneous, from 
the fork to the coffee-cup. This beau. 
tiful work will equal, if it does not alto- 
gether surpass, all that the Romans have 
finished in this kind of workmanship, all 
that luxury and love of art have sug- 
gested to the Medici family. 

“The Princess Mary has composed, 
designed, and modelled, or rather caused 
to be modelled, a group. The Duke of 
Nemours has composed and designed 
another. This surtout is but one part of 
the service, and will, it is said, cost 
3,000,000f. People will now no longer 
talk of the so-much-admired surtout of 
the Count Pozzo di Borgo, looked upon 
as so magnificent a work, and which 
has nearly cost 100,000f.” 


Gastronomy in Winter, Spring, and 
Autumn, 

‘In winter all the good things that 
come to market are quickly purchased 
up. They are dispersed among the 
dealers and in private houses. The 
simple amateur then contents himself 
with the young fowl deprived of half 
her graces, with the half-fattened duck. 
ling, with the young quail with little 
flesh, and January leverets. But the 
lobsters arrive at this season in quantity, 
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t Surtout is a large silver ornament for a dinner-table, 
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and all alive,oh! The popularity of this 
crustaceous creature denotes the civili- 
sation of Europe. Rich sensualists from 
every part of the world, on the banks of 
the Danube, at Paris, at Havre, and in 
London, all desire lobsters. It has al- 
ways appeared to me that the turbot 
oe as the spring approaches more 
elegant, the salmon more sumptuous, the 
skate more estimable, but the flounder, 
on the contrary, becomes soft and in- 
sipid,” 


All Great Men love the Pleasures of 

the Table. 

‘* All the men of great intelligence and 
mind have loved the pleasures of the 
table. Witness Pericles, Lucuilus, Pom- 
pey, Cicero; and among the moderns 
the good and spirituel Regent, Louis 
XV., Frederic II., Mirabeau, M. de 
Talleyrand, Danton, Barnave, Fontanes, 


Portalis, were all consummate gour- 
mands.” 


To what do we owe the Grateful Savour of 
our Kitchen? 

We owe the savour of our kitchen 
to the spices of America, to the mace of 
Ceylon, the vanilla of Mexico, the clove 
and the nutmeg of the Moluccas, the 
pepper of Java, the capers of Barbary, 
the black pepper of the Caribbean 
Islands, &c. &c. The ancients spiced 
with cummin, mint, saffron, oxymel, old 
cheese, and the Pistachio nut, which 
Vitellius brought from Syria. 


We shall conclude our extracts 
with a receipt, and so close the ac- 
count. 


Tomatas farcied & la Grimod. 

“ After having taken out the kernels 
of your tomatas, fill them with sausage. 
meat, seasoned with garlic, parsley, scal- 
lions, and ‘Taragon, then do them in a 
baking-pan under a country oven, with 
chippings or raspings of bread. Serve 
the entremets in the baking-dish, and 
squeeze over it a little lemon-juice.” 


We next come to the contributions 
of M. Fayot, the editor of the work. 
Of the history of M. Fayot we know 
little, and that little imperfectly. 
He is, however, a literary man of 
all work to the Parisian booksellers, 
and like Dr. Dionysius, or Dr. 
Denis Lardner, has meddled with 
every thing from electricity and the 
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differential caleulus down to the 
most mathematical way of maki 
roads, and the most arithmetica 
fashion of sowing potatoes. Whether 
Fayot, like Lardner, has adorned all 
his subjects (the one he is most in 
love with always being himself) is 
quite another question. We cer- 
tainly do not think, as we said in 
our number for May, that his selec- 
tions from the Almanach des Gour- 
mands are sufficiently numerous, nor 
at all well chosen; and he has al- 
lowed certain grave errors of Caréme 
on matters of political biography (he 
being himself a writer on such sub- 
jects) to pass without revision ; but, 
apart from these errors, there is not 
much to find fault with, and what 
he has contributed himself is written 
in a somewhat livelier and pleasanter 
style than he generally indites. Hav- 
ing said so much, we leave the case to 
a jury of readers, and shall be per- 
fectly satisfied with whatever ver- 
dict they bring in. 


As to the Number of Guests, and of what 
Manner of Men they should be Com- 
posed. 


“For the guests,” says the Marquis 
de Cussy, ‘‘they should be more nu- 
merous than the Graces, and as many as 
the Muses. Should you not Judaically 
respect the letter and the spirit of this 
law, you approach the inconvenient 
crowding of a bourgeois, and the miseries 
of a Norman dinner, which is an un. 
dressed, underdone meal, almost Eng- 
lish and Danish. The rule should be as 
follows: —Few people at an exquisite 
table, say for instance seven, or rather 
eight and nine; invite to this table of 
from seven to twelve guests diplomatists 
without prejudices on European affairs, 
literary men without stomach-complaints, 
accomplished travellers, artists, and plea- 
sant talkers; as, for instance, doctors 
without patients—those charming prac- 
titioners — barristers without briefs, with 
a sprinkling of politicians and bankers. 
But you should also have two bankrupt 
bankers, with moderate appetites. Thus 
you would have an animated discursive 
and general conversation; you should 
always select your own personal friends, 
however, even in preference to such a 
society. 

** Diseuss the bill of fare, that is the 
perfect thing—analyse it even chemi- 
cally, but do so quickly. This was the 
fashion in the establishment of the Prince 
of Wales, and at the Marquess of Lon- 
donderry’s and the Duke of Wellington’s. 
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The Prince de Talleyrand created this 
precedent of clever prudence, The bill 
of fare ought to be healthful and con- 
formable to the season, Order new 
vegetables at their first coming in, and 
require in every dish great care and an 
accomplished hand (finesse d’artiste). If 
you have only assembled eight or nine 
good judges, you should limit the dinner 
to five or six dishes, which are served 
hot and in succession. Sometimes you 
may have a dinner altogether of fish ; 
such a dinner should be composed of 
turbot, a large salmon, done in a court 
bouillon, flanked with aromatic herbs, 
and covered with a fresh winding-sheet 
of delicate seasoning. In such dinners 
sea fish have undoubtedly the first rank ; 
and among them the Cherbourg lobster, 
the shrimp of Honfleur, the smelts of the 
mouth of the Seine, the cray-fish of the 
same river, and numerous fresh-water 
fish, mingling agreeably. Salmon and 
turbot should be done briskly: drink 
afterwards a glass of those old wines 
which give a digestive action to the 
stomach. Such roast birds as quails 
and thrushes may be gracefully inter. 
mingled, and appear in the foreground as 
principal figures in these small dinners 
which Génes has rendered perfect princely 
little dinners without strong meats. A 
few mouthfuls of really authentic Ma- 
deira, or of Hermitage, give a fillip to 
the appetite. Sherry is excellent after 
you have swallowed a slice of a well- 
roasted bird; you may then dispose of 
two or even three thin slices of tunny. 
I will give you an account of a dinner 
which we recently had at the Rocher- 
Cancale. It is a rigorous exemplification 
of the theory which [I have been ex- 
plaining to you, and I shall be as brief 
as possible. This charming dinner, given 
by Lord W , cost 100f. ahead. It 
was dressed from a deeply pondered bill 
of fare, and the president was the Mar- 
quis de Cussy. It had the beauty of 
a princely repast, and the delicacy of the 
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“Each guest blessed himself as he 
sat down to table, for we were in a state 
of grace, that is to say, in good appetite. 
We began by six Marennes oysters, and 
as many spoonfuls of soup, which neu- 
tralised the cold sensation produced by 
the oysters, Many soups were on the 
table, but I specially remarked some 
beautifully white crab patés, which were 
excellent. A spring soup, made from a 
fine clear stock, divided the admiration 
of the guests. ‘It is exquisite ; but only 
eat a little of it, and that little slowly,’ 
gravely said an illustrious English sea- 
man, ‘ for we have a long journey to go 
over. I know the honourable president, 
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and we are here for three hours at the 
least.’ 

‘* The first course answered to the 
expectations excited by some spoonfuls 
of soup and the glass of Madeira. But 
what a dinner for nine persons! It was 
not that the number of dishes was any 
thing extraordinary, but they were served 
in admirable graduation, and the model, 
shape, freshness, savour, and succulence, 
were so excellent, that every one ad- 
mired them, 

“A slight fault in the middle of the 
dinner was repaired by the introduction 
of a roast ham, reposing upon a mag- 
nificent couch of spinach, done in Eng. 
lish fashion, It was quickly and beauti- 
fully carved—we ate it piping hot and 
full of gravy—the flesh was excellent, 
and the fire had done its office to a T. 
We were served on a beautiful service of 
silver, with hot-water plates, and abund- 
ance of wax lights. The easy conver- 
sation of our gay table was now general, 
anon political. There were moments of 
peculiar sprightliness, and remarks preg- 
nant with observation, and a pleasant 
pungent incisiveness. The plan of this 
dinner, traced out on the soundest prin- 
ciples, was perhaps somewhat too re- 
gular, and in a few of the details a trifle 
too knick-knashish and green-gardenish 
(jardin Anglais), as our poe ob- 
served ; but the novelty of some of the 
dishes, among the rest the fowl-cakes of 
Jay of Rouen, two or three dishes of 
early vegetables, some Rhenish carp, 
served with taste, and wearing quite an 
Alsatian countenance, Scotch grouse, 
presented by an ex-chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, roasted to a turn, and sitting 
upon a delicious vegetable pulp, was as 
enviable as unquestionable. The re- 
maining portion of this small but mag. 
nificent repust was perfect. If you wish 
to form an idea of it, conceive Talleyrand, 
or Lorenzo de Medicis, giving a dinner 
to nine of his best and most intimate 
friends, and every man among them an 
epicure.” 


We are now come to the last of 
the Classics of the Table, but the 
greatest, not the least. He was the 
Homer and Virgil, the Corneille and 
Dryden, the Pope and Boileau, the 
Byron and De Beranger, of cookery. 
Every other art, noble or ignoble, 
every other superiority, literary, 
legal, histrionic, saltatory, medicinal, 
modistical, may be contested with 
the Gauls; but great and little of all 
nations, peers and pork-men, boyars 
and butchers, srafls and gastrono- 
mers, of whatever land, all by com- 
mon consent agree in shouting, in 
loud cosmopolitan acclaim, the glo- 
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ries and the greatness of Caréme. 
“* He was a man,” says one of his dis- 
ciples, “ whose tension and activity of 
mind were never exhausted; the 
more tedious and difficult were his 
duties, the more brilliant he emerged 
from them.” The greatest men in 
ancient and modern times have 
written their own history. Plato in 
his choicest dialogues gives us an 
insight into his own character ; Cicero 
in his work de Oratore paints him- 
self under a feigned name; Cesar 
writes us an account of his own 
exploits in his Commentaries, as the 
Duke of Wellington does in his 
Despatches ; Montecuculi penned his 
own memoirs; and Napoleon la- 
boured at the Mémoriel de St. 
Héléne ; why, therefore, should not 
a more spicy hero than any one 
among them all reveal his own pre- 
cious history and the mysteries of 
his science, and lay patent to the 
public the simple grandeur of his 
batteries de cuisine? Ay, why not? 
Open the pages of his instructive 
memoirs and autobiography, and see 
whether there is any one of the 
Useful Knowledge Society heroes 
who have gone so far in the pur- 
suit of knowledge under immi- 
nent and impending difficulties as 
that really noble fellow Anthony 
Caréme. Did he not abandon the 
first families to write his cookery, 
and the practice of some great con- 
temporaries ? for observe you, gentle 
reader, Caréme is not Lord Brough- 
am, he is not always peering a Bro- 
dignagian J under your nose, or 
flourishing the flaunting motto of 
Ego et Rex Meus before your per- 
plexed peepers. No, no, this good 
savoury Samaritan cook has some 
bowels, some thoughts of others, 
some kindliness for the absent and 
the departed. He seems always 
with the modesty of real merit 
to say, though of the strongest in 
his generation, Vixere fortes ante 
Agamemnona. But his virtues were 
not merely negative, they were of 
the most positive kind. He would 
only accept places “ where his taste 
for study would not be interfered 
with ;” for his ambition was like 
that of wise Sir Peter Laurie, or the 
virtuous Peter Borthwick, “ serious 
and elevated.” Then he felt — poig- 
nantly felt, “the misery of livin 


among men destitute of education,” 
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and may be supposed for a long 
time to have experienced the sen- 
sation which is so familiar to Lord 
Brougham since “ plain John vr 
bell” has become a member of the 
House of Lords. 

Rousseau, in that most eloquent of 
books, Zhe Confessions, tells us under 
what circumstances certain of his 
writings were composed. The great 
gruff Sam Johnson, the delightfnl 
debt-contracting Oliver Goldsmith, 
the ingenious and fantastic William 
Hazlitt, and the quaint yet simple 
Michael Angelo Titmarsh, are equal- 
ly communicative; but, maugré this 
copious sincerity, what are these 
men to Caréme? Is there any 
one sentence in all they have ever 
written equal to the following ? 
“From the time I arranged the 
sideboard of the Saxon ambassador, 
the thought of the Patissier Royale, 
and the Cuisinier Parisien, entered 
my head.” Cause and effect are 
here beautifully, lucidly trans- 
parent. Dr. Brown, and Dugald 
Stewart, and all the Scotch mys- 
tifiers, might have written on the 
subject till the crack of doom, and 
left darkness more dim, and the 
subject more perplexed; it is only 
Caréme who has made, in throwing 
off this bright sentence, the doctrine 
plain as a pike-staff. 

“Tt was at the little inn at Llan- 
gollen,” says Hazlitt, “ after a supper, 
that I wrote such a sketch” (which 
he names). See how great geniuses 
fall on the same style and method. 
“It was in the night,” says Caréme, 
“after a short sleep, that I lately 
dictated to my daughter my most 
recent chapters.” 

“In the busiest period of my 
service with Alexander,” says this 
ingenious maker of sauces, “ I never 
once abandoned my evening notes.” 
Admirable, glorious man! who will 
not think in reading this of the 
parallel passage in the life of Fox, 
who, in the busiest conflicts of party, 
left the blaze and bustle of the 
Commons to read Aristophanes, as 
the other great performer left the 
blaze and bustle of the kitchen to 
compose his evening notes. It was 
owing to these viginti annorum lucu- 
brationes—it was owing to the “severe 
studies of the empire,” that he was 
at length, after wrestling with diffi- 
culties unheard of, enabled “to seize 
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on sugared entremets as his domain 
in fee.” He had, too, all the inde- 
pendence of mind of a great genius, 
“the surveillance of Russia appeared 
degrading to him,” and he promptly 
left the Lad of the tyrant and the 
slave. Nor was this all: such was 
the profoundness of his ennui in this 
work-a-day world of ours—in this 
heavy, muddy, manufacturing Eng- 
Jand—that he was forced to leave 
the service of George the Fourth to 
resume the composition of his works, 

These works are collected in six 
volumes; and, as one great genius 
may be permitted to speak of an- 
other, “they are,” says William 
Hall, cook to Thomas Peere Wil- 
liams, and “conductor” of the par- 
liamentary dinners of Viscount Can- 
terbury,—“ they are the productions 
of a man whose imagination greatly 
enlarged the variety of entrées and 
entremets previously practised, and 
whose clear and perspicuous details 
render them facile, not only to the 
artist who has already an advance 
in his profession, but also to those 
whose knowledge of the higher code 
of the kitchen has been necessarily 
limited.” 

The cooks of Rome and Athens 
stood in the market-place with 
aprons on, waiting to be hired for 
the occasion, and after they had done 
the day’s service were ignominiously 
dismissed out of doors; but the 
cooks of our day are the friends and 
familiars of the great. “ I conversed 
for more than an hour on gastro- 
nomy with Prince Esterhazy,” says 
Caréme, “and it is astonishing what 
a knowledge of the art he displayed.” 
How different, however, is the fate 
of different authors! Corneille died 
in an unknown corner, in forlornness 
and distress; Goldsmith was always 
in want of a guinea; Sam Johnson 
was often sorely pinched; glorious 
John Dryden laboured hard for the 
day’s dinner; Fielding was often in 
the hands of bailiffs, and Savage and 
Otway lived and laboured in misery 
and distress: but Caréme, unlike 
these, gained, not only immortality, 
but money; not only praise, but 
good solid pudding. “My works,” 
says he, “created me, exclusive of 
places whose emoluments I sacri- 
ficed, a yearly income of more than 
20,000f. The most amusing of these 
works is undoubtedly an autobio- 
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aphy, his last production, which 
fe did not live to finish. As it has 
never before appeared in an English 
dress, we give this gem in all its 
entirety, without further comment 
or remark. 


Autobiography of Anthony Caréme. 


** Although born of one of the poorest 
families of France, of a family which 
counted amongst its members five-and- 
twenty children — although my father, to 
save me, literally flung me into the street, 
Fortune, nevertheless, rapidly smiled 
on me, and a good fairy often took me 
by the hand, to lead me in the right way. 
In the eyes of my enemies (and I have 
many), I have more than once appeared 
the spoiled child of Fortune. I have 
accepted and refused at various times the 
finest places, I have abandoned the first 
families in Europe to write my practice 
of cookery and that of some great con- 
temporaries gone to their account, whose 
principles and practice were engraved in 
my memory. 

“I have only accepted good places, 
however, in families where my taste for 
study, and the views which I early 
entertained as to eminence in my pro- 
fession, would not be interfered with. 
In the rapid passage to all these places 
heaps of money were offered me half a 
score of times, but I have not been over- 
desirous of mere wealth. My ambition 
was serious and elevated, and very early 
in life I desired to elevate my profession 
into the dignity of an art. It is pre. 
cisely in this road that I have en. 
countered the greatest obstructions. I 
have every where found idleness and 
envy ; that miserable disposition of mind 
made wretched by every superiority, and 
above all by that ofa comrade. But I 
have bad more success than I desired, 
though the exceptionable position in 
which I have been placed has never 
diminished the misery of often living 
among men destitute of all education. 
For some years I have sought the means 
to give these men a moral culture (l’édu- 
cation du ceur), but I could not very 
clearly see my way, for this self-educa- 
tion in the midst of an active life is the 
most difficult of acquisition. The ex- 
ample of a family is necessary to educate 
our soul, 

‘‘Here and there I have some re- 
membrance of seriously disagreeable pas- 
sages, owing to the low rich (vilains 
riches) ; but I ought, on the other hand, 
to recall to mind the good, the excellent 
conduct of gentlemen of truth, noble 
seigneurs that I have served. I have 
never had to complain but of the conduct 
of a parvenu, a name which the fellow 
decorated himself with without tact. It 
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was under the empire that I was most 
employed ; it was, above all, at this era 
that my studies were severe ; “c'est sur- 
tout a cette époque que j’ai fait de fortes 
études.” My researches were made in 
good time, they were continuous, they 
were serious. At M.de Talleyrand’s I was 
under Boucher, chef des services of the 
prince. I there perfected myself in one 
of the principal parts of cookery, which 
I afterwards developed. Some years 
previously, I had executed many parts of 
the beaus extras. A little later, I had the 
management of the charming little, din- 
ners given by a distinguished and lofty. 
minded man, M. de Lavalette. I also 
cooked the dinners, and arranged the 
sideboard, of the Saxon ambassador. It 
is from that period that the first decided 
thought of the Patissier Royal and of the 
Cuisinier Parisien first entered my mind. 
I now acquired the excellent habit of 
noting down in the evening, on returning 
home, the modifications that I had made 
in my labour, each day bringing some 
change. With pen in hand I set down 
the reasons which had determined my 
mind, That which then particularly 
occupied me was the finer parts of the 
oven’s produce, and the cold sugared 
entremets. This labour is the most 
delicate portion of the art of the pastry. 
cook; I invented much in this branch 
—the foundation, the execution, the form 
—all these parts became easy to me, and 
I seized on them as of my domain in 
fee. 

“T enjoyed perfect freedom at M. de 
Lavalette’s to compose my dinners. It 
was there I did the most to realise the 
problem whose solution I early sought— 
the union of order, delicacy, and eco- 
nomy. ‘The guests were assiduous at 
these dinners—they were generally mem- 
bers of the senate, learned men, cele- 
brated officers—all connoisseurs. 

‘I laboured as a supernumerary at the 
Prince de Talleyrand’s in 1814, when 
the Emperor Alexander arrived there. 
There I obtained the friendship and pro- 
tection of an agreeable and distinguished 
man, the comptroller of his imperial 
majesty’s household, M. Muller. Under 
his direction [ became chief cook of the 
kitchens of the emperor, and was charged 
with all the expenses and the ordering 
of the bills of fare. This was the most 
active moment of my life, yet I did not 
renounce my custom, but continued to 
write what I had changed remodelled. 
I thus fixed ideas and combinations in 
my memory which might have been 
effaced from it. When the Emperor 
Alexander quitted Paris, I refused simul- 
taneously the offer of the situation of 
chef de cuisine in many great houses. 
Soon after | decided to set out for Aix- 
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la-Chapelle, still in the service of the 
. Emperor Alexander. The congress of 
sovereigns was united, and M. Muller 
renewed his propositions of Paris, name- 
ly, that I should go and continue my 
labours at Petersburg. My mode of 
cookery pleased the emperor much, he 
said; that was easy, for every thing 
was noble and truly imperial in that 
great establishment of the czar. My 
emoluments were 2400f. per month, and 
the culinary expenses. That which I 
directed at Aix-la-Chapelle was from 
80,000f. to 100,000f. a-month ; but this 
munificent expenditure was based on the 
greatest order and regularity, and the 
utmost strictness in making up the 
accounts. 

** The Prince Louis de Rohan, a mem. 
ber of the congress, was one of my kind. 
liest protectors. He advised me to 
enter into the regular service of the em- 
peror. 1 wished fora delay, for I could 
not resolve to quit the researches and labours 
of digesting my works which I had com- 
menced at Paris, 

**T then entered the service of Lord 
Stewart. The English embassy at Vi- 
enna was most brilliant at this time. 
Affairs called milord to London. It was 
there that Prince Orloff offered me anew 
the vacant places of maitre.d’ hétel and chef 
des cuisines to the Emperor Alexander. 
I left London, and came to see at Paris 
M. Daniel, who had just left the service 
of the Emperor of Russia, rich and ho- 
noured. He advised me to start for 
Petersburg. ‘You will not,’ he ex- 
claimed, ‘ find much serious rivalry there.’ 
I made up my baggage, and embarked 
at Honfleur. Arrived at Cronstadt, my 
old friend Riquette presented me im- 
mediately to the Prince Wolkonski, 1 
was selected for the place of maitre- 
d@’ hétel, but, remarking that it wasdegraded 
by a bumiliating surveillance, I deter- 
mined to give itup. A few days after- 
ward, I decided on leaving Petersburg, 
after having visited Moscow. I deter- 
mined to return either to France or Eng- 
land, where I would find a good place 
in accordance with my habits and talents. 
I set sail then from Cronstadt, but the 
voyage was one continual tempest. We 
had been thirty-nine days at sea, when 
we took shelter between Calais and Bou- 
logne. On the morning of the thirty- 
ninth day, relief was afforded by large 
fishing-smacks from Calais. After some 
days of repose, I returned to that Paris 
which I had never ceased to regret, and 
on my arrival entered the service of the 
Princess Bragation, a lady of high rank, 
good, clever, and mistress of a table 
which, in delicacy, dignity, and culinary 
novelties, yielded the palm to no lordly 
table, whether French or English, The 
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taste of this lady was exquisite. She 
had a grace—a charm of conversa- 
tion which were cited as models. I 
always served my dinner en maitre- 
d*hétel, and was uniformly complimented. 
The princess said to me one day, ‘ Ca- 
réme, did they not tell you that you were 
entering the service ofa capricious lady ?’ 
I signified assent. ‘You see the con- 
trary, however, for I am delighted with 
your bills of fare, and accept them as you 
offer them,’ I thanked the princess, and 
added, that the characteristic quality of 
my cookery was, above all, that delicacy 
and that variety which she was good 
enough to praise. One day somebody said 
that he had been invited to a dinner 
dressed by Caréme. Her highness im- 
mediately answered, ‘ There must bea mis- 
take, for 1 am sure that Caréme dresses 
no dinner out of my*house.’ Madame 
understood my character, The guest re. 
plied, ‘ Well, this cook of which I spoke 
is a pearl, at all events,’ ‘Say rather,’ 
rejoined the princess, ‘a false pearl, 
while mine is a real one.’ And there I 
was as large as life! 

‘The princess was often ill, One 
day at dinner, and before me, the Prince 
de Talleyrand felicitated her on improved 
health. ‘ Yes, I am better, and I owe 
that to Caréme. The prince, with his usual 
intellectual grace and kindliness, approved 
of the princess’s remark, At that moment 
I was very happy. 

“During my journey into Russia, 
Lord Stewart wrote to me at Peters- 
burg, to engage me to go with him to 
Vienna, ‘as he could find no cook who re. 
minded him of me :’ these were his very 
words. The Princess Bragation being 
some time afterwards almost perpetually 
confined to her bed, my place became 
nearly a sinecure, and | obtained from 
my kind patroness the permission to re- 
turn to Vienna, When | arrived in the 
latter capital, the ambassador was no 
longer there, but I rejoined him at Lag- 
buch. 

‘On my return to Vienna, I under 
took the editing of the bill of fare (la 
réduction du menu), which was not 
changed. J each day received in our 
magnificent kitchen the visit of milord ; he 
daily bestowed on me presents and ene 
couragements. It was his excellency who 
received the letter of the Prince Wol- 
konski, in which it was said that the em. 
peror would accept the dedication of my 
projects of culinary architecture. A 
magnificent ring, studded with valuable 
diamonds, accompanied this letter. I re- 
ceived it with tears in my eyes. How 
happy had my life become ! 

“My ring was subject of universal 
curiosity among my brethren. It was 
envied me by those who passed their life 
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in dissipation. See how delicate the eme 
peror was. He would not reward me in 
an art in which I had pleased him, but 
he rewarded me in another art to 
which I had consecrated all the leisure 
moments of my life. How often in 
that moment did I mentally thank M, 
Percier, that finely accomplished draughts- 
man, for the priceless instruction which 
he was good enough to give me. 

‘* A short while after, we left Vienna, 
to be present at the coronation of George 
IV. ‘fen years before I had served this 
monarch, then I left him to goto Russia. 
I left him notwithstanding his generosity, 
notwithstanding the illustration which 
his regrets, so benignantly expressed, 
had thrown around my name. We did 
not arrive in time for the coronation. I 
regretted this at first ; but, when I knew 
with what manner of men I should be 
associated, I looked on my absence as a 
real blessing. According to all account, 
nothing could be more triste, more paltry, 
more out of joint with the occasion, than 
these fétes. My ancient colleague of 
Carlton House had completely failed. 

** Towards the end of 1823 there was 
a talk of Prince Esterhazy as ambassador 
at Paris. The Duke de Perigord recalled 
me to the memory of his excellency 
Prince Esterhazy, who received me with 
kindness, and remembered with a lively 
pleasure the dinners of the Prince Re- 
gent. He engaged me in the event of 
his being nominated to the Parisian em- 
bassy, and retained me long enough that 
day to talk of the gastronomy, of which 
he spoke in a truly pertinent manner, 
and with much talent. The prince set 
out for London. I remained at Paris 
sixteen months in the expectation of the 
new place, and meanwhile refused fine 
offers ; one of the Russian ambassador’s 
at Naples, the other of Lord Granville, 
who was leaving the Hague. I made it 
a point to be scrupulously faithful to the 
engagement which I had entered into 
with the prince, 

‘I forgot to say that, at the end of six 
months, Rothschild’s place was offered 
me. At first I refused, but, Prince Es- 
terhazy not coming to Paris, one of my 
kind protectors, the Prince Louis de Ro- 
han, presented me to Madame Roths- 
child. 1 accepted the place. The Duke 
de Perigord wished at this time that I 
should present my Culinary Architecture, 
magnificently bound by Thouvenin, to 
the Tuileries, The result was as I had 
foreseen—-I only received cold com- 
pliments. The reward of the public was 
somewhat different. My Projets d’Ar- 
chitecture, though containing only rough 
sketches, were examined and approved. 
At the moment I write, 1833, here are 
nearly five years that I am with the 
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Rothschilds. I have sinee refused the 
service of the Spanish embassy and of 
Prince Esterhazy, who came to Paris 
with the kindly thought of taking me 
back to England. M. Esterhazy was 
the intimate friend of George IV.; 
he dined weekly with his majesty. It 
was difficult for these two eminent gours 
mets, for these two personages, full of 
taste, to pass some hours together with- 
out talking of cookery. One day his 
majesty asked the prince where 1 was. 
* At Rothschild’s,’said Esterhazy, ‘ and in 
that house is the very best table in Paris.’ 
‘I believe it,’ said George IV., ‘since 
Caréme has the management ofit.’ These 
words were repeated to me by a person 
ofeminent rank who was present. George 
IV. was so perfect a connoisseur in all 
that related to the table, that I had a 
right to feel flattered by his approval. 
These words of kindliness were in con- 
formity with every thing which the Re- 
gent had the goodness to say to me ten 
years before—to every communication 
he caused to be made to me in the inter. 
val. Magnificent conditions were now 
proposed to me on the part of George 
IV.; my salary was to be doubled, and 
that salary was to be converted into a 
pension for life at the end of a few years. 
But, in the interval between the fashion- 
able seasons, London and the country~ 
houses of the three kingdom were in. 
supportable tome. Notwithstanding the 
kindness and friendship of this royal 
prince, I experienced while in his service 
so profound a melancholy and ennui, that 
I was forced to return to Paris to resume 
the composition of my works. It is not, 
therefore, to be wondered that I refused 
with regret, though with gratitude, offers 
of recall to the service of George IV, 
In the first place, my situation at Roths. 
child’s suited me perfectly, and, in the 
second place, I was somewhat wearied 
with service. I felt the first attack of 
the malady which gnaws at my vitals, 
I now only think of profiting of the days 
which Heaven may yet spare to me to 


finish the books whose germs are in my 


mind. These books have been the me- 
ditation of my entire life. What tor- 
ments, what preoccupations, what cares, 
do they not represent, and how I have 
tormented body and mind by my long 
vigils. At break of day I was at the 
fish-market, seeking the elements of my 
labours. Some hours after, I was in the 
thick of business, with cap and apron on, 
and I was again at work, busy as a bee, 
some hours before dinner. Jt was in the 
night, after a short sleep, that I lately dic- 
tated to my daughter my most recent chap- 
ters. The certainty now remains to me 
of leaving something useful behind me, 
But I shall not leave all that I had con- 
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ceived, touching our art, in the interest 
of kindly civil men and good practicians. 

“I now edited my Maitre-d’hotel; I pub- 
lished a new edition of the P4tissier Royale 
and the third of the Patissier Pittoresque ; 
the copyright 1 kept in my own hands, 

“My works, forming already six vol- 
umes, bad created for me at last (exclu- 
sive of places whose emoluments IJ al- 
ways sacrificed tomy studies!) the annual 
income necessary to a tranquil and com. 
fortable existence. I made that year an 
income of more than 20,000 francs (8001. ) 
M. de Rothschild, valuing my services, 
raised, of his own accord, my wages. He 
had just about this time purchased of 
the Duke of Otranto the handsome estate 
of Ferriéres. The baron was good 
enough to say that the resources of 
Ferriéres would render my service more 
easy; he added, with kindness, ‘ This 
beautiful chateau will, a dozen years 
hence, offer you a retreat.’ I eagerly 
thanked him, but said that I did not 
think my health would permit me to ac- 
cept his offers, that | was worn out. 
* My wish,’ said I, ‘M. le Baron, is not 
to finish my days in a chateau, but in an 
humble icleien in Paris.’ I furthermen. 
tioned that my books brought me in an 
income which exceeded my wants. I 
shall increase this income, for I have not 
finished my labours; I have yet to pub- 
lish a book on the actual state of my 
profession.’ ‘ But what is the amount of 
that income?’ kindly asked M. de Roths- 
child and his family. A lively surprise 
was the result of my answer. What I 
said appeared a dream. I added that 
this income was not of the past year 
only, but dated back for several years. 

‘* It was some months after this that 
1 was attacked with the malady which 
torments me, and which will close, per- 
haps, the future on me. I am still under 
the hands of the doctors, but do not 
mend. One of my old friends, M. Ma- 
gonty, replaces me in my post. 

** T will not close this chapter without 
saying that I obtained, while in the house 
of Madame Rothschild, the inestimable 
good-will of a man of genius, of the 
Maestro Rossini ; he is a connoisseur, as 
is well known ; he always said that he 
only dined well, according to bis taste, 
at the house of Madame Rothschild. He 
asked me one day if my labours were not 
the result of very attentive meditation? I 
answered affirmatively, ‘ All that I do is 
written ; I slightly alterin execution. I 
remember that one day there was some 
talk of Rossini going to the United 
States; he was good enough to say, ‘1’ll 
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start at once, if Caréme will but accom. 
pany me,’” 


We shall conclude this article with 
a few detached passages, aphorisms, 
and thoughts, from the same great 
authority. 


Féte given at the Elysée Impérial for the 
Marriage of Prince Jerome and the 
Princess of Wurtemberg. 


“At this, a grand ball, Robert was 
comptroller, and the famous Laguipierre 
chef des cuisines. Riquette* and I were 
charged with such portion of the supper 
as was served cold. We thus, as nearly 
as I can remember, filled the tables: 
twenty-four large joints, fourteen stands 
bearing hams, six galantines, and two 
wild boars’ heads, six loins of veal a la 
gelée, seventy-six enirées, six of which 
were sides and fillets of beef a la gelée, 
six noix de veau, six of dressed calves’ 
brains bordered with shapes of jelly, six 
of pain de foie gras, six of poulets a la 
reine en galantine, six d’aspics garnished 
with cocks’ combs and kidneys, six of 
salvies of red partridge lukewarm, six of 
Fricasees of poulet & la reine, six of may- 
onnaires de volaille, six of slices of salmon 
au beurre de Moutpelier, six of salads of 
fillets of sole, six of galantines of eel au 
beurre de Montpelier. Our borders were 
thus composed : for the slices of salmon, 
beurre rose; for the eels, beurre a la ravi- 
gotte vert-tendre ; for the salads of fillets 
de sole, borders of eggs ; for the mayon- 
naires de volaille, the same ; for the game 
and fowls, borders of truffles, mushrooms, 
and morels.” 


New Invention of Caréme. 


“Towards 1804 I imagined our new 
suédoises. The shapes which they had 
before my time were without grace or 
elegance. My attempt had a decided 
success at a grand extra of a ball, which 
the marshals of France gave to the Chief. 
Consul, their master. The ball was 
magnificent; it was given in the Salle de 
UOpéra decorated with hangings. M. 
Bécar, cook of the sugared entremets, 
called me in to assist him, he confided to 
me the suédoises. 1 made him thirty-six 
of them, and for several days afterwards 
these suédoises were the only topic of 
conversation from the kitchens to the 
salons of Paris. Happy times! agree- 
able labours !” 


The following are the most striking among 
the Aphorisms, Thoughts, and Maxims, 
of the Cook Caréme. 


“‘ France is the mother-country of am- 


* Riquette was then a young Parisian cook, who has since made a considerable 


fortune in the service of the Emperor Alexander. 
that his competitors called him the beau parleur. 


He spoke and wrote so remarkably, 
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phitryons. Its kitchen and its wines as- 
sure the triumph of gastronomy. It is 
the only country in the world for good 
cheer, Strangers are convinced of these 
truths. 

“The culinary art serves a sort of es- 
cort to European diplomacy. 

‘** The great diplomatist should have a 
renowned cook, 

“The diplomatist is a fine appreciator 
of a good dinner, 

“ For the young nobility, embassies are 
courses of diplomacy and gastronomy. 

‘* Gastronomy marches like a queen at 
the head of civilisation, but vegetates 
merely in a period of revolution. 

“Great doctors and great musicians 
are great lovers of good living ; witness 
the celebrated Broussais, Roques, Ros- 
sini, and Boieldieu, 

“‘ The rich man, fond of the pleasures 
of the table, passes through life with 
comfort and happiness, when he cares 
not a straw for public affairs. 

“Cookery is a difficult art; a ge. 
nerous host knows how to appreciate its 
grandeur and dignity. 

** In the houses of the old nobility, the 
chef de cuisine became maitre-d’hétel, the 
assistant-cook took the place of the cook, 
and the sculleries became assistant-cooks. 
By these mutations, these ministers to 
the mouth (hommes de bouche) attached 
themselves more and more to these noble 
houses, And thus the masters at once 
preserved their health and secured the 
comfort of their servants. 

“In the epoch in which we live the 
first culinary talents vegetate at Paris, 
and London is enriched with our re- 
nowned cooks. 

“‘ A cook is a gastronome both by taste 
and by profession. 

** A cook who is clean in his person 
is clean also in his work. 

‘‘In ancient and modern times, the 
talents of cooks were honoured by kings, 
witness Mare Antoninus and the great 
Frederick. 

“* The French cook is esteemed by the 
great in distant lands; he is sought for 
and appreciated. 

“The French cook is incited to his 
work by a point of honour inseparable 
from the culinary art; witness the death 
of the great Vatel. 

“‘ The French cook is happy in all the 
capitals of Europe, but he who does not 
wish to quit his country should have 
courage, 

“ At the Russian court the cook on 
duty (for there are four who take the 
work by turns every fortnight) always 
serves his dinner en maitre-d’hotel. This 
thoroughly gastronomical fashion should 
be generally adopted by amphitryons who 
love to make good cheer, 
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“ The hypocritical valet is fatal to the 
tranquillity of a great establishment ; he 
is vain, proud, paltry, crawling, lazy, and 
gluttonous ; he is a tale-bearer for the 
purpose of gaining his master’s con- 
fidence, which he afterwards abuses ; he 
is the Tartuffe of domestic life. 

‘‘The upstart valet is self-sufficient 
and scented. 

“‘ The doctor speaks ill of the cook, 
in order that he may not lose his in- 
fluence over the mind of the rich man; 
but the talent of a good cook tends more 
to the preservation of his master’s health 
than the factitious science of certain doc- 
tors, whose medical advice is regulated 
by their own interest. 

“‘ The rich man who leads an irregular 
life ought rather to trust to the science 
of a cook to re-establish his health, if he 
feels the necessity of it, than to the dis- 
courses of the interested doctor.” 

Such was Anthony Caréme. He 
had gained the suffrages of emperors 
and kings, of princes-royal and princes 
not royal, of noble ladies and rich 
banker Jews, when the climax of his 
felicity was capped by the friendship 
and good-will of Rossini, and a flat- 
tering notice of his work, in his 
usual sparkling style, from the facile 
pen of Jules Janin. This was too 
much for mortal man, and encum- 
bered by the very splendour and 
vanity of his successes, and not a 
little worn out, also, by thirty years 
of service, he sank into premature 
decay, and was taken from that 
world of bon-vivants and sensualists, 
of whom he had formed the delight, 
somewhere about the year of grace 
1835 or 1836. “He was,” says a cele- 
brated gourmand, “lively, ardent, en- 
thusiastic, of a rare patience, of an 
imperturbable sang-froid. The last 
work of Caréme, [Art de la Cuisine 
Francaise au XTXéme Siécle, was left 
in an unfinished state, but M. Plu- 
meret, first cook of the Russian em- 
bassy, has just finished it, by the 
publication of the sixteenth and se- 
venteenth parts. In the Maitre- 
@ Hotel Frangais, the Cuisinier Pa- 
risien, and La Cuisine de Paris au 
X1Xéme Siécle, will Caréme long 
live. 

We had hoped in the present 
month to have gone over some por- 
tion of the subject of dessert, wines, 
coffee, and liqueurs, but we find we 
have already exceeded the limit al- 
lotted to us, and must reserve our 
remarks till the month of August. 
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Mr. Brunet, you are no favourite 
with single ladies of small incomes 
and weak nerves! You have put 
down coaches, you have destroyed 
posting ; you compel people to travel 
“by rail,’ nolens volens. It is to 
be Roped the next generation will im- 
bibe steam with their mothers’ milk, 
or that nature will furnish them 
with nerves adapted to the _—— 
order of things. We of the old 
régime are thrown into apoplexies 
by the thirty-mile-an-hour rate of 
travel. Our notions of propriety 
are offended by the probability of 
a téte-d-téte journey with a strange 
man, locked in without a chance 
of escape, be he rude or civil: We 
do not approve of carcere duro with- 
out sentence; we appeal to our 
peers. Single women, will you vote 
a statue to Mr. Brunel? will you 
raise subscriptions to give him a 
piece of plate ? 

The trunks are all sent off—the 
bureaus and strong boxes locked up 
—the master is gone, so are most 
of the servants, and all the horses 
—they went by the train—the lady’s- 
maid has delivered the last imperial 
to the care of the footman. We are 
going to town to-morrow—cousin 

ate and I—we are to travel eighty 
miles by post, if we can get horses. 
We sat by the library fire after 
dinner, one weary with packing, the 
other deep sunk in meditation. ‘There 
was not a book on the table ; the last 
Edinburgh was at the bottom of the 
box, the novels and travels from the 
club were all gone, the glass-cases 
locked up: yet the old library looked 
cheerful ; it did not appear the least 
moved by our approaching depar- 
ture. The gold-lettered backs and 
glazed doors reflected the flame from 
the blazing logs right cheerily. The 
clock in the hall ticked and struck 
the quarters with solemn composure ; 
I did not the least believe I was 
on the eve of a journey, though I 
had been folding, wrapping up, and 
arranging all day; though we had 
talked of this transit for the last 
three months. When outward things 
look so stationary, it is hard to be- 
lieve that change is come. Cousin 
Kate heaved a deep sigh. 


“What is the matter?” said I, 
starting forward, her face was so 
full of trouble. 

“ Oh, if there should be a fog!— 
I could never go into London in a 
fog !” 

“If we should not get horses ?” 
said I, starting another fear, on the 
homeeopathic principle, similes simili- 
bus curantur. 

“Why, we must sleep on the 
road.” 

“Damp beds!” I muttered, be- 
tween my teeth, shuddering at the 
prospect. 

“ Yes,” said Cousin Kate. 

** No one sleeps on the road since 
the railroad was cut.” 

“ And if I should be laid up ata 
way-side inn for some days!” 

“If we shouldn’t get horses!” 
sighed I again. 

“And wh 
them beforeh 
dentius. 

“ Dear friend, there are such tor- 
ments as headachs; one’s stomach 
will play us tricks sometimes, and 
then it is disagreeable to pay for 
horses while we lie sick at home; 
that is why cousin Kate did not 
engage a team.” 

In the morning I sent to inquire 
for my friend's head. 

“ Mistress has been up these two 
hours, and is ready to start.” 

“ That's well : so the night-clothes 
and dressing-case may be packed.” 

The house was in confusion, cousin 
Kate stayed prudently in her dress- 
ing-room; the remaining domestics 
jostled each other, scolded, gave 
orders and counter-orders. 

“The horses are come, ma'’am,” 
suggested Richard, as he came for 
the spoons and forks after breakfast. 

I heard them pawing the ground 
epeteny whilst the carriage was 
being packed; that sounded well. 
I proceeded in good spirits to cram 
my carpet-bag. No, it would not 
close—it gaped open. I rang the 
bell, every one was too busy to 
answer it—again and again with no 
better success. I ran down-stairs 
into the pantry—into the house- 
keeper's room, and, there spying the 
bailiffs daughter tying up a butter- 


did you not order 
1and ?” suggests Pru- 
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basket, I darted upon her and earried 
her off to make her bring the stub- 
born bag to reason. What will not 
perseverance do? patience will even 
compress the unmanageable folds of 
a flannel dressing-gown. Now it 
is locked and carried off. Yes, 
cousin Kate is ready; the library- 
table is strewed with baskets and 
parcels, so is the slab in the hall, 
and the chairs are littered with 
cloaks, shawls, and capes. The car- 
riage drives round; it isa large com- 
fortable barouche; but where all 
these et-ceteras are to be stowed 
away the mind of man cannot guess. 

“JI think the horses are in toler- 
ably good condition,” observed cousin 
Kate, from the window. 

“IT dare say,” I replied, busily 
packing up the backgammon board, 
which had been forgotten. 

“Post-boy, you think they will 
take us to W——, don’t you? there 
is only one bad hill, you know.” 

The wheel-boy chuckled, and hit 
his poor beast to shew off his fine 
spirit. 

“ Mind, Richard, you always have 
a stone in your hand when you walk 
up the hills.” 

*“ Yes, ma’am.” 

Well! cousin Kate fitted herself 
in, between ridges of baskets and 
mounds of bags. But where was I 
to go? I looked aghast! 

“ Make haste, there’s a good girl !” 
urged cousin Kate, with one of her 
wicked laughs: “we shall find our 
level in time.” 

I tucked the cloak round me, 
made a small space for my feet, and 
returned the laugh. Cousin Kate 
was so wedged in she could not lift 
her hand to her head. “Oh! the 
luncheon - basket!” Richard fled 
away for it; it was squeezed in at 
last. We looked amusedly at the 
baggage, stowed on all sides of 
us. Ifwe should be upset, why we 
should be jammed to death, it was 
certain. Down came the apron—up 
sprung Richard; we waved hands to 
the gardener and the bailiff’s daugh- 
ter. “All right!” and the post- 
boys set off in good style—for rail- 
toad days. Just at the end of the 
lane cousin Kate was suddenly seized 
with the fear that she had left her 
keys behind. “Run back, Richard, 
look every where.” One does feel 


80 foolish in such a dilemma; pa- 


tience! patience! “How long he 
is—dear, how stupid of me—mis- 
fortunes never come single—we were 
half-an-hour after time when we 
started ; yes, Ferrars was late, Fer- 
rars is always behindhand.” 

It was a fine morning in January ; 
there had been just frost enough to 
fringe the dead leaves with white 
spicule, not enough to make the 
roads slippery. The fresh breezes 
blew through the top boughs of the 
fir-trees, they responded to the wind 
like a chorus of Aolian harps. Robin 
redbreast hopped on the branch of 
the nearest holly, which was all 
laden with berries; he gave us a 
bold, merry glance, and then flew 
off, twittering blithely. I felt sorry 
to exchange this calm, grey weather, 
with its soft-clouds and pure air, for 
the smoke of a city ; a town sparrow 
is a bad exchange for the red robin. 
Here is Richard. 

“ Well, Richard ?” 

“Can't find them any where — 
looked all about, Miss Brown and I 
—every where!” said Richard, as 
he panted for breath. 

“ What can I do ?” 

“ Oh! they have slipped down, we 
shall find them.” 

Cousin Kate was growing quite 
nervous. She turned the cloaks and 
baskets over and over in her agi- 
tation—no keys. 

“ Look again in your pocket.” 

She tried to free her arm, but, in 
the midst of her vexation, laughed 
aloud at her thraldom. 

“Let me try.” So I dived into 
the hidden recess, she laughing im- 
moderately the while; there they 
lay snugly in the corner of the 
pocket, the ans keys! 


“Ten o'clock, absolutely!” said 


cousin Kate, looking at her watch, 
which she had been fishing from un- 
der her multitudinous wrappers for 
at least five minutes. 

“ Well, they are going a good pace, 


and very steadily, too,” said I eon- 
solingly, for she was getting intoa fuss. 

“We shan'’t get to W—— till 
twelve. We shall certainly haye to 
sleep on the road.” 

“ How beautiful that wild clematis 
seed looks in the hedge. Every flake 
is covered with spikes. Only look, 
Kate.” 

“Yes, beautiful. That poor ani- 
mal is not lame, is it ?” 
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“Which one ?” 

“ The off-wheeler.” 

“No, not that I sec. 
the horse lame ?” 

“ No, ma’am.” 

“But you know now, since the 
railroad was cut, they keep no regu- 
lar post-horses. I dare say these 
poor beasts were taken in from the 
plough.” 

“ But if they take us on well 

“Yes, but if they are not fed well, 
they will get exhausted. Richard, 
tell the man not to press those horses 
too much.” 

“ Yes, ma’am.” 

Cousin Kate, in the land where 
animals after death meet their mas- 
ters and mistresses, many will bless 


Richard, is 


” 





you. 

Mr. Brunel, if you go to the 
Hounyhim country, you will assur- 
edly be given up to the tender mer- 
cies of the Yahoo. 

When the disaster of the keys had 
been settled, and it was found, we 
bowled along speedily and with ease, 
spirit flashed out again from cousin 

ate’s dark eyes. She was as merry 
as a child setting out on its first 
journey. 

The country was not interesting, 
but, my companion being a lineal de- 
scendant of the goddess Euphrosyne, 
a thousand sportive graces enlivened 
the way. Oh! the priceless boon 
of a freshness that defies the world’s 
searing iron, the charm of buoy- 
ancy, sweet in youth and precious in 
after years, fountain of everlasting 
youth and beauty, why do we not 
oftener seek its springs ? why do we 
not laye ourselves in its vivifying 
flood ? Then should we hear no com- 
plaints of ennui. Dulness, we should 
defy thee; we should see no more 
faces blazés before their time. Bless- 
ings on the gay heart! Welcome 
the light spirit leaping over difficul- 
ties, sparkling at obstacles, making 
green all that it touches. Good luck 
to it and welcome! especially wel- 
come! when one is to travel eighty 
miles by post with it in railroad 
days. We chatted, we jested, we 
laughed ; I was astonished when Kate 
said, “* Here we are at the end of our 
first stage. Now shall we get horses?” 

It was a dull hamlet, every thing 
seemed asleep here from the cat on 
the cottage window-sill to the donkey 
in the pound. 


“No one comes this way now,” 
said cousin Kate. 

We drew up at the Golden Lion. 
He creaked grievously on his hinges. 
The inn looked deserted ; no_hostler, 
no horses ready saddled as in the days 
when landlords took a pride in their 
stables. 

* Does nobody live here ?” said I. 

“JT hope so, for this is where we 
are to get our horses.” 

We looked at each other in silent 
consternation. 

“ Any horses?” shouted Richard. 

The landlady came out, slip-shod 
and in curl-papers. “No” was 
written on her face. She seemed 
amazed at the sight of a carriage- 
and-four. 

“No; we are new people. We 
are just come into the house. The 
people afore us was ruined. Since 
the railroad nobody comes this way. 
Bless me! horses? No. What 
should we do with horses? Ladies, 
will you please to unlight ?” 

Here was a quandary. 

“Shall we turn back? It would 
look so funny. How Brown would 
stare. They would say it was a whim 
of Mrs. What shall we do ?” 

“If you please, ma’am,” said the 
elder postilion, a man of fifty, to 
guess by his looks, still called a 
boy, “we'd take you on to D—— if 
so be you'd bait an hour. The ‘orses 
would be fresh enough.” 

Kate hesitated, and looked with 
pitiful eyes on the clouds of steam 
circling round the horses. 

“T see nothing else to be done,” I 
replied, in answer to her questioning 
glance. 

“ Ay, sure and sartain, ma’am,could 
take you twenty, if so be you'd bait 
an hour.” 

There was no other alternative. 
Rather cast down at our bad luck, 
we followed the landlady into the 
parlour. There was a vile stench of 
stale tobacco-smoke and beer. 

“ This will never do,” said I, “ for 
your head, Kate.” 

“Can you take us into a room up- 
stairs? I suffer so from headachs, 
and this smell , 

“Yes, ma'am, if you'll please to 
excuse—if you are not particler ; but 
there’s no furniture. We are only 
just in, ma’am. We haye nothing 
settled like yet. Which chamber 
would you please to prefer, ladies ?” 
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She opened two doors facing each 
other at the end of a dark passage. 

“This one,” stepping into the 
largest, “ hath a grate; 1 could light 
you a fire presently.” 

It felt as damp as a grave; the 
paper hung in strips from the wea- 
ther-stained walls; the window looked 
into a garden full of rotten cabbages, 
and some worsted stockings hung 
upon the gooseberry-bushes. There 
was such a smell of soot, that between 
it and the mould I felt almost choked. 
Such a forlorn room I never saw 
before. There was not a single ar- 
ticle of furniture in it. Kate beat a 
hasty retreat whilst I surveyed the 
cabbages. 

“ Here,” she said, calling me, “ this 
is better. Here is some sunshine, and 
the cocks and hens are fighting in 
the road. There is a pig, too, roll- 
ing in the mud, and pigeons—such 
white pigeons.” 

“But there is no grate, ma’am. 
You will catch cold.” 

“We shall do very well,” she re- 
plied kindly, to relieve the good wo- 
man’s uneasiness, “if we might have 
acouple of chairs; we are warmly 
wrapped up.” 

“And I’m sure, ladies, I'm so 
sorry; but my husband and I’m but 
just in, and Mr. Copp’s goods (that’s 
he who was here afore us) was seized 
for rent. Poor fellow! he’s been 
going down in the world ever since 
coaching was given up. Now he’s in 
gaol and his children in the work- 
house.” 

She bustled away to get us chairs. 
Kate watched the pigeons circling 
about, and stealing the grains that 
the cock had appropriated. I looked 
at the desolate room, with empty 
cupboards and bare walls, nothing in 
it but some rusty leather equipments, 
which seemed to have lain in the 
corner since the day the “ Quick- 
silver” was stopped in its career. 
When the chairs arrived, we settled 
ourselves opposite each other, and 
laughed because we had nothing bet- 
ter todo. We must have presented 
a ludicrous appearance, perched on 
our chairs, the sole tenants of the 
deserted chamber. So Ferrars 
thought, for she went off in a fit as 
she put her head in at the door. 

* You'd better come down in the 
bar now, there’s a fire, and we could 
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go into the parlour. 
missus, you'll get cold !” 

Cousin Kate sang a stave from 
“Little Jack Horner” in reply, as she 
retreated farther into the corner, and 
Ferrars, seeing all her persuasions 
were lost upon us, returned again to 
her valhalla, shared by Richard and 
the post-boys. Then the horses were 
put to again, and I had an oppor- 
tunity of observing our turn-out. 
How different from what it would 
have been ten years ago! ‘The 
jaunty postilions had degenerated 
into shuffling, party-coloured ani- 
mals. One had a yellow jacket and 
a beaver, the other a blue jacket and 
round cap. The horses’ accoutre- 
ments were of the same patchwork 
order. ‘The boy of the Golden Lion 
looked on open-mouthed, as if he had 
never seen the process of harnessing 
before. Finally, when we returned 
to our corners in the barouche, the 
people in the neighbouring cottages 
came to the door to look at the strange 
sight. The good horses, how well 
they trotted on! Nota bit asifthey 
were sulky. Ah! post-boy, why did 
you give such a hit with your whip? 
and so we reached A » and 
mounted a hill, without cousin Kate’s 
perceiving it. Yes, there were horses 
at A——, but how long they kept us 
waiting! ‘ They are taking them in 
from the farm, I’m sure of it,” said 
cousin Kate, in a fidget. And then 
they came. What sorry beasts! 
Grizzle was a racer compared to the 
miserable, lean, shaggy wretch they 
put in as leader. T thought it was 
broken-winded, but kept my fears zx 
petto, for cousin Kate’s commiseration 
was sufficiently aroused, without any 
suggestion of mine. 

“ They will never take us on, I 
am certain. We shall break down. 
Are there no other horses ?” 

None! We must e’en start, and 
it was the worst stage. Since the 
railroad carried off all the traffic, no 
enterprising turnpike trust could be 
found willing to engage on a level- 
ling scheme. They will never cut 
down another hill. They will never 
throw another bridge across a hollow. 
Thirty years hence the roads will be 
as bad as in our grandfathers’ days. 
Those who are too sick or too timid 
to travel by train will return to the 
four long-tailed black horses of the 

r 


Come, my 
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ancients, and creep on gently, twenty 
miles a-day, and, if from the distant 
counties, spend a week on the road, 
amidst decayed hostelries, damp 
streets, moth-eaten hangings, and 
rusty grates. Surely this miserable 
team jogging along are but the ghosts 
of the sleek post-horses that existed 
before steam devoured the equine 
species. The very harness had dwin- 
dled away. From the asthmatic 
steed, by some process of association, 
we fell upon thinking of old times. 
‘When once stirred up, cousin Kate 
had an eloquent tongue. Hers was 
the instinctive rhetoric of the heart. 
It was beautiful to see her eyes kin- 
dle, and the cheeks flush and fade 
with excitement. It was thrilling to 
listen to the intonation of her free, 
mellifiuous voice. She narrated, and 
I listened. What pathos in ex- 
pression! and then she shook off a 
bright tear, and darted me such a 
glance from her shy, antelope eyes, 
as pierced to one’s heart. It bespoke 
the anguish of an old wound. I 
could say nothing. Words of con- 
dolence irritate rather than heal. I 
was silent, yet I sympathised. How 
is it that we carry a secret grief for 
years, and make no sign, then sud- 
denly a necessity of revealing it seizes 
upon one irresistibly ? We tear open 
the hidden wound, and let the drops 
well slowly out, then bind it again, 
and start afresh, ready to carry the 
silent woe to the grave. We should 
feel a more lively sympathy with 
our neighbours could we snatch away 
the veil for an instant, and read the 
characters traced on every heart. 
“ And cousin Kate's history ?” hints 
the interrogative pronoun. Pardon, 
good reader, that is neither here nor 
there. What connexion is there be- 
tween lean post-horses and the emo- 
tions of a young heart bursting into 
life, though those emotions have long 
passed away? What association is 
there between a steam-engine and a 
tale of sorrow and devotion? No, 
we only engaged to detail the events 
of our journey on the 10th day of 
January, A.p. 1844. ‘There are but a 
few who can stand the test of a téfe- 
d-téte of twelve hours’ duration,— 
very few but would hang heavy on 
hand before six hours had elapsed. 
Imagine being thrown on the re- 
sources of a single individual for a 


whole day! Add to it the small 
space of a carriage, with only the 
occasional luxury of stretching one’s 
legs whilst the horses are changing ! 
Consider, too, how the temper is tried 
on a journey, the “ifs” and“ buts” 
that run counter to one’s plans, some- 
times even the downright opposition! 
It is generally reckoned an advan- 
tage to have a gentleman on a jour- 
ney to protect one, as it is said. My 
small experience leads me to a con- 
trary opinion. Your gentleman is 
fussy if you keep him waiting a mi- 
nute, grumbles at the luggage, takes 
so much room with his long legs, 
gets so fractious at trifles, scolds the 
old turnpike-women if they forget 
the change, haggles with the posti- 
lions for the odd sixpence, always 
complains of imposition and humbug, 
provokes incivility by his own sur- 
liness. The gentleman shall not 
travel post with me. Let him go by 
the train. 

A worthy couple of my acquaint- 
ance set out on their first expedition 
by railroad. The man had a sten- 
torian voice. He always spoke in 
the imperative mood,—a loud, over- 
bearing, tyrannical man, as impor- 
tant in his own eyes as the fly on 
/Esop’s chariot- wheel. His little 
wife scarcely dared to breathe in his 
presence. Her small treble voice 
shrunk to the tone in the seventh 
octave before her husband’s double 
bass. A meck, patient Griselda, born 
to obey. I paid her a visit on her 
return home; the little woman was 
alone in her new cap and gown. 
She was in raptures at all she had 
seen and done, especially was she 
charmed with the railroad. Yet it 
was not the velocity, nor the easy 
motion, neither the ingenuity or 
power ; the monster had its peculiar 
attractions to the submissive lady, 
who had been used to being seolded 
to death in the old stage-coaches and 
»ost-chaises. Mr. M had “ found 
fis master ;” if he bawled ever so 
loud, she couldn’: hear him; if he 
was ever so impatient, he must sit 
still. Good ladies, who have over- 
bearing spouses, commend them to 
Mr. Brunel. It is your own fault if 
you are ever scolded and worried on 
a journey again. Yet our travelling 
companion must not be of the in- 
souciant order. No, the fishes’ blood 












irritates. The friend must not smile 
und smile, and take no part in our 
fears and fancies. Such an one runs 
a risk of being left behind by mis- 
take in such a dismal hole as the 
Golden Lion, and the toujours gai, 
quite as bad, perhaps worse. One 
wearies of fun for ever,— 


‘« Py’ythee weep, May Lilian.” 


The philosopher ! she is apt to be 
dreamy and absent, or flies off at a 
tangent on some irrelevant matter, 
spurning, in her transcendental flight, 
the dull trifles of the “ vulgar pre- 
sent.” She glances superciliously at 
the sandwiches—without mustard; 
and, whilst we bewail the loss of the 
condiment, she speculates on the 
causes of the civil war, quotes Cla- 
rendon, and points out the field of 
battle ; whilst we are revolving the 
probability of a “ gibbing” feat, she 
studies Miss Martineau’s political 
economy. We'll have none of the 

hilosopher for eighty miles by post. 

Send her to Mr. Brunel, too; she 
will learn the power of mind over 
matter. It is as bad to be pinned 
up for hours with one who will 
never look beyond the present mo- 
ment, who fretfully predicts total 
failure from the miscarriage of a 
single arrangement. Hope should be 
the traveller's watchword. Where 
is the pheonix to be found? Yet 
Mr. Jonathan Oldenbuck picked up 
with his rara avis. 

But, be the companion man or 
woman, there are certain desiderata ; 
he must have presence of mind, 
quickness of perception, ready wit, 
an aptness for expediency, a little 
Irish humour is almost indispensable 
—many a coming storm has been 
chased away by a joke. There 
should be a rainbow-like blending 
of the grave and gay, embracing all 
the neutral tints; such as occasional 
sadness, which is interesting ; a light 
fancy, which is bewitching; a little 
dash of petulance, for that is piquant ; 
as much naiveté as possible; and sweet 
temper ad libitum. For variety is 
necessary to the life, both of body 
and soul. Monotony, thou art hate- 
ful—stay at home. And such a 
age as I have described would 
brighten the journey of life. Young 


gentlemen, if you meet with such a 
creature as I have sketched, made 
up of glancing light and shifting 
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clouds, and you do not fall out by 
the way, remind her that two people 
who have parted friends at the end 
of a long journey may ‘safely travel 
in company on a longer pilgrimage. 

“Ww y; cousin Kate, what is the 
matter ?” 

She had been leaning back in one 
of those fond reveries in which, re- 
membrance of delicious joys mingled 
with sorrowful recollections. Of all 
places, a carriage is the very place 
wherein to indulge in regretful res 
trospects ; the motion is so soothing, 
the changing scene so analogous to 
the train of thought. But cousin 
Kate is not dreaming now :— 

* That horse staggers, only see ; 
that one—the off leader. Post-boy, 
stop! let me out! I would rather 
walk up the hill. Stop!” ‘The 
pulled up in the middle of the hill. 
* Richard, where is the stone ?” 

* Here, ma’am.” 

Nevertheless we slipped back con- 


pov tee A The lean horse panted 
frightfully ; he was enveloped in 
steam. 


“Tm sure that horse is ill; he 
will drop down dead.” 

“ Bless your heart, no, ma’am; 
he’s only lazy!” said the foremost 
post-boy, hitting him and urging him 
on; the poor wretch made a plunge. 

“ We had better get out, I think,” 
said I, giving my hand to cousin 
Kate to pinch, which I knew would 
relieve her agitation. 

She sprang hastily out, and spoke 
somewhat sharply to the postilions 
on the cruelty of taking out such a 
miserable animal. 

* Couldn't be helped,” replied the 
hindmost, sullenly. “ Didn’t answer 
to keep none; nobody wants post- 
horses these days.” 

It was half a mile to the next 
stage; Kate was sure she could walk 
there. She made Ferrars get down, 
who most unwillingly complied, and 
muttered something about “ fidgets,” 
which her mistress took no notice of— 
she was wholly absorbed in the suf- 
ferings of the horse, which sobbed 
and panted most distressingly. Bid- 
ding the men to come slowly along, 
we proceeded, occasionally looking 
back to observe their progress. They 
searcely made any way even with the 
lightened carriage, and Kate’s indig- 
nation mounted to summer heat as 
she watched the horses labour to get 
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up the hill, stopping and starting 
afresh with spasmodic effort. The 
wheezing leader seemed ready to 
drop at every step. There is some- 
thing of fascination in a scene of 
horror ; painful as it was to witness 
such a sight, yet we could not resist 
gazing back at the throes and agonies 
of the over-strained animal. We 
had stood some minutes at the inn- 
door, and ascertained that we could 
get fresh horses, before our team 
came up; it was sad to look at them, 
quivering and heaving. But the off 
leader arrested our chief attention ; 
he was bathed in sweat and flecked 
with froth, his tail shook, his head 
drooped, he twitched in every limb. 

“ The lazy brute would never go 
agin collar!” said the postilion, with 
an oath, striking him on the head as 
he unbuckled the harness. 

“TfI were only a man!” exclaimed 
cousin Kate, in a low voice, with 
eyes of fire. 

The horse made an effort to reach 
the yard-gate ; he seemed too stiff to 
move, he staggered, reeled, and fell 
with a sort of moan. 

“ He is dead!” observed one of 
the postilions with nonchalance ; the 
other ran forward, and then they 
swore at the miserable beast as a 
“ faint-hearted brute, that never had 
no pluck.” 

T had hard work to persuade cousin 
Kate to proceed on her journey — 
she was seized with horror—if it 
should happen again! She was most 
unaffectedly wretched, and certainly 
a more revolting sight was never 
witnessed. Sin stands forth in his 
own monster-shape when man per- 
secutes animals, the innocent victims 
of his fall. Ah, ’tis a wicked world! 

However, we set off again, con- 
siderably damped in spirits since the 
morning; the dying horse haunted 
us both, and conjured up nervous 
fears. Kate, too, was lost in other 
thoughts: she was living the — 
over again, and in my heart she had 
called up a mixture of feelings. I 
pondered sadly at the often unutter- 
able woes lurking darkly in beings, 
who appear outwardly calm and 

- some times phlegmatic ; and I mar- 
velled at the fast springing greenness 
in others, which strove to hide the 
rents, and bloomed freshly, vividly, 
amidst ruined hopes and stricken af- 
fections, It is beautiful, this young 






a 


life, in a heart that has known the 
storms of the world. It is sweet to 
see how a good God binds up and 
heals, making all lovely things mi- 
nister silently to the sick heart, call- 
ing to the soul to step out of the 
wreck into the warm sunshine and 
the springing grass. And Time, we 
dread him, we trick him out with 
all imagined ugliness, we think of 
him as harsh and stern, cold, un- 
sparing. As God’s messenger, he is 
a blessed visitor ; how he clothes the 
mean with dignity, softening sharp 
angles, toning down strong contrasts, 
teaching the flower to bloom in the 
breach, binding up the tottering with 
strong green bands, spreading films 
of loveliest dyes over the dark and 
rugged. We ought not to teach our 
little ones to fear Time—to hate old 
age. Let us rather fill them with 
love to those who use the chinks 
rough weather has made, as loop- 
holes for the light of heaven to 
stream through more abundantly. 
These cherish the stray gifts borne 
into their wounded bosoms by the 
gales and the birds; they guard the 
winged seed, sustain the silken fibre, 
and shelter the opening bud; they 
bring life out of death ; though the 
winds rend and smite, they give back 
only a perfumed sigh. Yes, though 
the tapering ash, which struggles to 
the sunbeam, cleave the old fissure 
wider asunder, and though the bloom- 
ing thorn-tree, scenting the air which 
wafts its flakes around, and elicits a 
thanksgiving from the weary traveller 
resting under its flowery boughs, be 
rooted in the grave of some early 
hope, buried deep in the broken 
heart. Oh! there are many such— 
many, in this hard world, who smile 
when their soul is full of tears-- 
many who train glistening ivy over 
the gaping wounds, and send forth 
smiles and sighs from an anguished 
spirit, like the wall-flower shedding 
its odours from the cleft window, 
and all because they will not look 
gloomy, and frighten the young in a 
world of death; because they would 
teach the trifler that time and sorrow 
are not foes, when God's angels lead 
them by the hand. 

We approached a straggling ham- 
let ; cousin Kate roused herself with 
an effort. 


“ Do you see that little inn ?” she 


said, at the same time pressing 
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her hand on her temple, as if in 
pain. 

“ Do not talk, your head aches.” 

“ Yes,” she replied, with a quiet 
sadness, infinitely more touching 
than complaint,—* yes, but it is not 
worse than it often 1s.” 

“ Well, but shall we stop on the 
road? We have not above an hour 
and a half more of daylight, and be- 
fore we reach D——- we must make 
up our minds whether we will stay 
there or pass on to London to-night ; 
and then if there should be a fog, I 
should turn back and sleep in King- 
ston.” 

What was to be done? When we 
reached D , it seemed a pity to 
halt while there was yet so much 
good daylight left. So, after some 
hesitation, some hints from Kate 
of fears of foot-pads and drunken 
post-boys, parried by suspicions of 
damp beds on my part, we deter- 
mined to go on to C—-—, at all events. 
But our legs were cramped after 
being screwed up between boxes and 
baskets all day. Cousin Kate was 
seized with the fidgets, the excite- 
ment of the morning was beginning 
to pale her cheek and weigh down 
her eyelids. When I looked at her 
languid face, I almost regretted we 
did not stop at D ; the darkness, 
too, gathered momentarily, and the 
shadows assumed fantastic shapes, 
which, ever and anon, made my 
companion start and ask feverishly, 
“ What is that ?” 

“That is the moon —the young 
moon getting up from behind the 
cloud, and this is the village of 


“Yes, we must stay the night 
here!” ejaculated Kate. “I trust I 
shall not have a headach here to- 
morrow.” So we uncoiled ourselves 
gradually, loosing the folds of cloaks 
and capes, till we attained the free 
use of our limbs, lending an incre- 
dulous but hopeful ear meanwhile to 
the landlord, who poured out pro- 
testations concerning the well-aired 
state of his beds. It was a dull- 
looking place, and, with “ lingering 
steps and slow,” we followed the wo- 
man-waiter up-stairs. She marshalled 
us into a parlour, opening the door 
with a bounce and violent wrench, 
and, whilst we looked round with 
chattering teeth, betook herself to 


lighting a fire. Puff, puff! and hiss, 
hiss! was all the notice the green 
fagot took of her summons. She 
comforted us by saying it was the 
worst grate in the house; “ Only 
arter a bit twould burn up; and 
there had been a fire in it only last 
Sunday, when a gentleman came 
from London.” Cold comfort this 
for two shivering travellers in this 
palace of the winds. No less than 
two doors and three windows in the 
room, all at right angles, ensuring 
ventilation and defending us from 
the night air only by crazy casements 
and summer drapery of white muslin. 
The damp cushions of the chairs 
curdled the blood to one’s fingers’ 
ends, the wind whistled through 
every cranny, the black fire smoul- 
dered, the woman - waiter bustled 
about, shutting the door with a bang 
which seemed the only way of “ haps- 
ing” it, according to her, and the 
open sesame was in the same sonorous 
strain. We found the only other 
room we could get opened with glass 
doors into the garden, and - was 
reckoned colder than the one allotted 
to us. We drew the sofa before one of 
the windows, and barricaded the panes 
with the supernumerary cushions. 
Then we pinned our cloaks over the 
muslin curtains, and rang for a fresh 
supply of coals and a pair of bellows. 
The coals arrived, but the snout of 
the bellows was melted off. Doubt- 
less that same London gentleman was 
the culprit, who, in desperation at 
the cold, had smelted off the nose of 
the kind, homely bellows. We shall 
find few better friends through life 
than the bellows. ‘The patient, hope- 
ful, unwearied drudge, puffing away 
to cherish the spark thrown into the 
corner when the blaze darts up the 
chimney, and casts a ruddy light on 
our moody face. But the bellows at 
C—— were broken. Once more 
patience, and behold! preparations 
for dinner. The table was large 
enough to dine ten ; the china figures 
on the mantel-piece and in the glass 
buffet nodded and rattled, as the 
noisy woman-waiter stumped across 
the creaking floors. But here came 
the mutton, smoking hot, and tender 
withal. It compensated in part for 
the draughty room and cullen fire. 
Then followed a pudding ; surely it 
partakes too strongly of that dish Miss 
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Bremer tells us the Nordlander loves 
— “onion milk.” We a with 
Susanna Bjoik, this same flavour of 
onion is not pleasant, and the woman- 
waiter is sorry we cannot “ enjoy it.” 
So dinner is ended, and we return to 
the fire, for there is a fire at last. 
The very iron back of the grate was 
red-hot, and now we had three hours 
to dispose of in the best way we 
could. We examined the model of 
a stage-coach on the chimneypicce, 
evidently constructed in the palmy 
days of coaches. It will be a curio- 
sity a hundred years hence. We 
looked at a screen adorned with ladies, 
after the Poonah painting style. 
Alack! some wag had furnished the 
fair ones with moustachios. We 
surveyed several quaint prints on the 
walls; some shepherds of Arcady, 
others, ancient-dated caricatures. But 
the whistling wind through the case- 
ments drove us back to our chairs 
opposite the fire, which, having con- 

uered all impediments, roared up 
the wide chimney, as if glad of an 
excuse to be jolly. The “merry 
days” of the inn at C—— were past 
and gone. But the backgammon- 
board! To be sure—the very thing! 
Why didn’t we think of it before ? 
Ring the bell, and let it be fished out 
of the chaotic depths of the barouche. 
When it arrived, the difficulty was 
to get opposite each other, the ta- 
ble was so large, and had so many 
legs; but, by dint of holding one leaf 
of the board in our hand, whilst we 
twirled the dice-box in the other, we 
succeeded. Cousin Kate laughed, 
and was sure the people of the 
house would think us queer old 
maids, travelling in search of adven- 
tures. “ Between our fears of damp 
beds and smoky chimneys, noise and 
dirt, and now this backgammon- 
board, depend upon it, they will be 
puzzled to make us out. Quatres 
again! really it is too bad; that is 
the third doublet you have had al- 
ready.” Nevertheless, Cousin Kate 
gammoned me, in spite of my lucky 
throws. 


‘* Be the day ever so long, 
At length cometh even-song.” 


Our watches were in great re- 
quest, but the pleasures of our repose 
were threatened by the racket of 
some new-comers. From Mrs. Fer- 


rars we learnt a novel edition of 
High Life below Stairs was going on, 
—an influx of servants, travelling 
homewards by short stages in the 
chariot, whilst their master and mis- 
tress were on a visit. They kept up 
an incessant ringing of bells, verify- 
ing the old proverb of, “ Set a beg- 
gar,” &c. They who so often had to 
answer the bell seemed to find it 
sweet to ring it. Here was as strong 
an instance of the tyranny springing 
from enforced servility as one would 
desire to see. Now came the agitat- 
ing questions, “ Were the bedsdamp ?” 
Should we have an incursion of those 
Lilliput Goths and Vandals? Like 
many other things in the world, the 
outward appearances were fair. 
Should they, however, only prove 
treacherous simulacra? Every poet 
has sung of the “ honey dew of slum- 
ber :” especially Shakspeare seems to 
have loved his bed; Scott certainly 
said his visions floated most mys- 
tically in the half-awake, half-asleep 
hour before getting up,—that most 
luxurious hour in the twenty-four, 
when one is dimly conscious of the 
deliciousness and half alive to the 
sweetness of stolen waters. But 
“ sleep, gentle sleep,” you shall be 
left in peace, for you shed your pop- 
pies on my pillow in the white bed 
at C——. Cousin Kate's report the 
next morning was the same. We 
breakfasted, and packed into the car- 
riage again, congratulating ourselves 
on our good fortune. Success to the 
country inn at C——. May all ti- 
mid women, who hate the smell of 
tallow and the phizzing of steam, get 
over their troubles as well as we did 
this morning. To a country eye, 
how disagreeable are the environs of 
London! Mildewy, dank, rotten, 
grimy, sordid,—poverty and pre- 
tension jostling each other; hovels, 
villas, and citizens’ boxes, lying as 
thick as peas in a Even the 
Thames partakes of the black, sullen 
life predominating in these precincts, 
—a thick, turgid monster, bearing 
away all the impurities. Ah! and 
rivers are generally so beautiful! and 
they give us such thoughts. A land- 
scape without water is like a body 
without a soul. And at Kingston 
we found we should not have got 
horses if we had proceeded the night 
before. Ob, what we had escaped! 
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I was seized with a shudder at the 
very prospect of sleeping in that 
place. Dickens's description of 
Quilp’s wharf was suggested to me 
at every turn. Certainly a friendly 
star shone upon us during our jour- 
ney this morning; it was to atone 
for the contre-temps of yesterday. 
We mounted the hill cousin Kate 
had been dreading for hours, without 
her knowing it, till we were nearly 
at the top. The rain fell just in 
time to check an incipient fog. “ How 
any one can leave the pure air of the 
country for such as this,” said cou- 
sin Kate, as we drove through the 
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black streets of Chelsea, “ I cannot 
imagine.” It oars did look very 
dismal. We drove through Albert 
Gate, out at Stanhope Gate; a few 
turns more. “ The house with the 
Venetians?” said Richard, and we 
drove up. Kate’s eyes beamed as 
she caught a glimpse ofa well-known 
face at the window. Back with the 
head, unfasten the apron, set down 
the steps. Here we are! 

Shake hands with Mr. Brunel in 
the air, for we travelled eighty miles 
by post, near the line of railroad, 
and without any great disasters, ar- 
rived safely at our journey’s end. 


CONINGSBY; OR, THE NEW GENERATION.* 


BY BENJAMIN DISRAELI, ESQ. M.P. 


Tuere is no harm, certainly, in gen- 
tlemen prefixing their names and 
addresses at length to any literary 
performance of which they may be 
delivered. And Mr. Disraeli has 
shewn that his views, in regard to 
this matter, agree entirely with ours. 
For, instead of falling into the esta- 
blished practice, and telling his dear 
public that the author of So-and-So 
again addresses them, he gallantly 
proclaims on the title-page of Co- 
ningsby that it is the production of the 
first M.P. of his family. We are in- 
clined to think that Mr. Disraeli has 
acted properly on the present occasion. 
Had the book came before us without 
any signs of paternity at all, there 
would have been slight hesitation on 
our parts in giving judgment concern- 
ing its lineage ; for there is, probably, 
no man in all England, except Mr. 
Disraeli himself, who could have 
written it. Not that the degree of 
talent exhibited in the pages of 
Coningsby would have been wanting 
had the same sort of novel come 
from the pen of any one out of a 
score of writers whom we could 
name. Mr. Disraeli has several, 
though not very many, rivals in this 
respect ; there are writers in the 
world as smart and clever as he. 
Neither should we speak the truth, 
were we to affirm that he has 


astonished us, either by the extent 
of his knowledge or the depth of his 
ei His knowledge en 
exceeds the average portion whic 
clever men acquire, who do not cease 
to read after they have entered into 
society; while his views of men and 
things, as well past as present, are 
startling chiefly when they run into 
absurdity. 

But there is a peculiarity about 
his present work which, we are 
constrained to acknowledge, leaves 
all our previous experience of such 
matters behind. Coningsby is the 
most audacious performance to which 
author ever applied himself, and to 
which, after its accomplishment, he 
had the hardihood to prefix his name. 
Heaven knows we are not over fas- 
tidious in regard to such things. 
The pages of Reema have contained 
their own share of personalities ; 
for when honest men feel strongly 
the evil that knaves are doing, 
ern 4 are apt to speak out. But 
such a series of gross person- 
alities, such a sustained interference 
with the private, as well as with the 
public lives of well-known men and 
women, we certainly do not re- 
member to have met with any 
where in the course of our reading. 
Why there is scarce a character 
introduced into this tale of which the 
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prototype is not as familiar to the 
mind of the reader as a household 
word. Take but a few of the most 
prominent. In Coningsby himself 
we recognise an exaggerated, and 
therefore by no means a well- 
sketched portraiture of the Honour- 
able Mr. Smythe; Lord Monmouth 
represents the late Marquess of Hert- 
ford; the Duke of Blanc is the 
Duke of Rutland; Lord Henry 
Sydney, Lord John Manners; 
Messrs. Earwig, Tadpole, and Taper, 
rather the genus Ross, Bonham, and 
Clarke, than the veritable Charles, 
the true Sir George, and the un- 
doubted store-keeper of the ordnance. 
Mr. Lyle is the amiable and ex- 
cellent Lord Surrey; Mr. Rigby, 
the Right Honourable John Wilson 
Croker; and Sidonia, the Jew, 
the most sublimated abstraction of 
the whole, Mr. Benjamin Disraeli, 
accommodated, for the nonce, with 
the wealth and political position of Ba- 
ron Rothschild. Now, really, when- 
ever it comes to this, when gentlemen 
who mix at all in society, and are 
capable of observing a little of what 
passes there, make up their minds to 
transfer to their private note-books 
the sayings and doings of individuals 
whom they are in the daily habit of 
meeting, the deuce is in it if they 
fail, having taken to the concoction 
of novels, to strike off, here and 
and there, tolerably startling passages. 
How far the parties affected, whether 
by the praise or censure of the limner, 
may happen to relish the attitudes 
into which their friend has thrown 
them, is quite another matter. The 
public laughs, or marvels, as the case 
may be, at the exhibition ; and should 
the novelist, by any accident, get 
into trouble, the probability is that 
the mirth or wonder of the said 
public would suffer no diminution. 
Mr. Disraeli’s new novel is dedi- 
cated to the highly favoured proprie- 
tor of Deepdene. As the dedication is, 
in its style, eminently characteristic 
of the writer, and contains an avowal, 
besides, of the great object which he 
seeks to accomplish, we conceive that 
we should be unjust, both towards 
him and our readers, were we to 
withhold it. Here it is at length :— 


“ To Henry Hope. 


*« It is not because these volumes were 
conceived, and partly executed, amid the 
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glades and galleries of the Deepdene, 
that I have inscribed them with your 
name. Nor merely because I was de- 
sirous to avail myself of the most grace- 
ful privilege of an author, and dedicate 
my work to the friend, whose talents I 
have always appreciated, and whose 
virtues I have ever admired. 

** But because in these pages I have 
endeavoured to picture something of that 
developement of the new and, as I be- 
lieve, better, mind of England, that has 
been the subject of our converse and 
speculation. 

“In these volumes you will find many 
a thought illustrated, and many a princi- 
ple attempted to be established, that we 
have often together partially discussed 
and canvassed. Doubtless you may en- 
counter some opinions with which you 
may not agree, and some conclusions the 
accuracy of which you may find cause to 
question. But if I have generally suc- 
ceeded in my object, to scatter some sug- 
gestions that may tend to elevate the 
tone of public life, ascertain the true 
character of political parties, aud induce 
us, for the future, more carefully to dis- 
tinguish between facts and phrases, reali- 
ties and phantoms, I believe that I shall 
gain your sympathy, for I shall find a 
reflex to their efforts in your own gene- 
rous spirit and enlightened mind. A. 

“* Grosvenor Gate, May-Day, 1844,” 


We have copied this dedication 
precisely as we found it at pages iii. 
and iv. of the first volume of Co- 
ningsby ; with its broken sentences, 
its arbitrary paragraphs, its May-day 
date, and its Delta signature. ‘To 
have done otherwise, whether by 
transposing points, or changing, or 
abbreviating, or Anglicising terms, 
would have been to take a very 
undue liberty with the writer, whose 
purposes, it is clear, go very much 
farther than the mere paying of a 
compliment to Mr. Henry Hope. We 
say nothing, moreover, about the an- 
nouncement made regarding the great 
end which the tale is meant to 
serve. Zhat must be sufficiently 
obvious to all men; but there is a 
hidden, or symbolical, design sha- 
dowed forth in every line of the de- 
dication, which it were a thousand 
pities not to place in a clear point of 
view before the world. Mr. Dis- 
racli’s style is, like his philosophy, 
medieval. He approves of the ar- 
rangement of words that was in 
vogue under the last princes of the 
house of Tudor. He announces a 
truth, important in his own eyes, by 
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means of a sentence which signifies 
nothing. He speaks of a cause in a 
distinct and separate paragraph, yet 
fails to inform us of the results to 
which it leads. Now these things 
are not done without a purpose. Sir 
Thomas More was fond of this spe- 
cies of ellipse; so was Sir Philip 
Sydney; so, indeed, were all the 
most distinguished writers of the 
Elizabethan age, and of the ages 
immediately preceding that of Eliza- 
beth; and Mr. Disraeli is desirous 
that the world should understand 
that, down to a point so minute as 
this, his tastes are strictly in accord- 
ance with theirs. In like manner, 
his “ May-day,” standing in juxta- 
position with Grosvenor Gate, is not 
only very graceful in itself, but it 
speaks of more than grace in the art 
of composition. Mr. Disraeli loves 
the sports which modern utilitarian- 
ism has abolished; and, seeing that 
he cannot bring back the Maypole to 
Hyde Park, he is determined that the 
dedication of his book, though it go 
from Grosvenor Gate, shall bear the 
impress of May-day upon it. And, 
last of all, being a candidate for im- 
mortality, and, in his own eyes, no 
unsuccessful candidate neither, he has 
chosen as his “mark” the Greek 
letter, which has ever been regarded 
in the Roman Catholic Church as 
the most appropriate emblem of the 
Divinity. Any other man than him- 
self, having honoured the title-page 
with the words “B. Disracli, Esq., 
M.P.,” would have placed “ B. Dis- 
raeli,” minus the M.P., at the tail of 
the dedication ; or, if his modesty, or 
some caprice of humour, hindered 
him from adopting this course, he 
would have been content to subscribe 
himself, “The Author,” or, “ The 
Writer,” or, possibly, “ The Com- 
piler,” or, being a Hebrew, “ The 
Scribe.” But none of these arrange- 
ments fell in with the peculiar notions 
of Young England. ‘The mysterious 
triangle was the only emblem which 
was regarded as worthy to represent 
a class, from which, and especially 
from the historian of its opinions, 
first, Great Britain, and, ultimately, 
the civilised world, is to be rege- 
nerated. Wherefore, here it is very 
skilfully, as well as accurately, de- 
Hmented for though one of the sides 
be touched with a lighter brush than 
the remaining two, so as to deceive 
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the careless into a belief that they 
are looking on the Greek letter delta, 
the more reflective perceive that an 
equilateral triangle, and nothing 
else, is the figure which the philo- 
sophical and singularly modest au- 
thor has adopted as the index to his 
work. 

And now for the work itself, con- 
cerning which we are constrained to 
say that, so far as it may aim to be 
classed among what are called “ works 
of fiction,” it is a very so-so per- 
formance. ‘The story, besides that it 
is meagre in the extreme, possesses 
little interest, and less of verisimili- 
tude. The mystery which we are 
led at one time to suppose attaches to 
the early history of the hero is never 
cleared up, because it turns out that 
there is no mystery in the case. All 
the care which the author takes to 
introduce us to portraits, miniatures, 
boxes of letters, and so forth, proves 
to be purely gratuitous. The agony 
of Mr. Millbank, senior, too, when 
Coningsby ere him concerning 
the original of a painting on his 
dining-room wall, alarms us for the 
moment, and then ends in smoke. 
There was really no occasion, or next 
to none, for Mr. Millbank to be 
affected at all,—certainly no reason 
why he should look as if the young 
man’s inquiry had struck some fright- 
ful chord in his memory. And so it 
is with regard to the feud which 
rages between the. cotton-lord and 
the Marquess of Monmouth. The 
marquess had been somewhat harsh 
in his treatment of Mr. Millbank’s 
sister, no doubt,—if, indeed, the lady 
was his sister, for this is by no means 
a point settled. But then the young 
lady had brought the misfortune 
upon herself, oy marrying the mar- 

uess’s son without the sanction of 
the marquess; and there are more 
marquesses in the world than he of 
Monmouth who would find it diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to forgive such 
an outrage. We hold, therefore, 
that, in resenting the injustice as he 
did, the Lancashire manufacturer 
exhibited a much more unchristian 
spirit than the peer of the realm; 
and we are sure that Mr. Disraeli 
intended all along that we should 
come to this conclusion. 

Again, the career of Coningsby, 
using the term in its proper sense, 
is about as humdrum and common- 
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place a journey through life as the 
grandson of a peer, especially such a 
peer as Lord Monmouth is repre- 
sented to be, could be expected to 
accomplish. The lad goes to Eton, 
forms some friendships there with 
youths of his own stamp, saves 
young Millbank, the son ofthe Lan- 
cashire manufacturer aforesaid, from 
drowning; strikes up with him a 
close alliance, and, in due time, enters 
at Cambridge, while his friend be- 
comes an undergraduate of Oxford. 
He visits his grandfather first in 
London, where, behaving much like 
a spoon, he is pronounced by that 
sagacious senator to be—what ap- 
pearances represent him. Thanks to 
the patronage of certain ladies, who 
reside under the same roof, he soon 
contrives, however, to underceive his 
grandfather touching his mettle, and 
goes back to school high in favour, 
with a sort of carte-blanche to spend 
as much money, and to cut as great 
a dash there, as he shall please. 
From that time forth, till he thinks 
fit to offend his grandfather by re- 
fusing to contest with Mr. Millbank, 
senior, the representation of a bo- 
rough, he sails steadily before the 
wind. He becomes the centre of a 
little circle of choice spirits at Eton, 
who combine the most precocious 
habits of abstruse speculation with 
surpassing excellence in all athletic 
pastimes. It does our hearts good to 
hear these unfledged politicians de- 
nounce all past and present theories 
of government, as well as all past 
and present English statesmen. They 
discover, sages as they are, that the 
revolution of 1688 was a great mis- 
take. ‘They conceive that the result 
of it was to establish in England the 
ancient constitution of Venice, that 
the king became in the hands of the 
nobles a mere doge, the people abso- 
lutely nothing. 
opinion that the Church has suffered 
frightful degradation in consequence 
of its alliance with the state. They 
look upon an elective system, such as 
that under which members are re- 
turned to serve in the British House 
of Commons, as a monstrous absurd- 
ity. 

Indeed, their views in reference to 
deliberative assemblies in general are 
the reverse of favourable. Young 
England (for Coningsby and _ his 
friends constitute this aspiring ¢lass) 
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hold that parliaments, however use- 
ful in a less enlightened age, are po- 
sitive nuisances in this. They are all 
for monarchy, pure, and unmixed 
monarchy, which cannot, accord- 
ing to their notions, trench upon 
the liberties and just rights of the 
subject, because it must henceforth 
be restrained by the vigilance of a 
free press and the force of public 
opinion. But we are anticipating. 
We must not enter upon the philo- 
sophy of the work till we have fin- 
alk our outline of its story. 

With these opinions formed, yet 
hardly matured, Coningsby quits 
school that he may visit, on his way 
to the university, the father of one 
of his intimate friends, the duke 
without a title. How it comes about 
we cannot tell, but a part at least, 
if not the whole, of his journey the 
young man performs on foot, and 
being overtaken by a thunder-storm 
in the middle of the forest, he secks 
shelter in a little road-side inn. He 
is here joined by a personage who is 
destined to play no inconsiderable 
part in all the remaining scenes of the 
drama, and it must be confessed that 
Mr. Disraeli speaks with becoming 
modesty of this personage, who proves 
ere long to be Sidonia—that is to 
say, Mr. Disraeli himself. He gives 
us, to be sure, when the proper time 
comes, an elaborate account of the 
birth, parentage, and education of the 
Jew ; for a Jew Sidonia is, anda Jew 
he delights to proclaim himself. But, 
considering the respect which Mr. 
Disraeli is understood to entertain 
for his own personal charms, his de- 
scription of Sidonia’s outer man is 
abundantly discreet. We hear no 
more about the subject than that he 
“was above the middle height, of a 
distinguished air and figure, pale, 
with an expressive brow, and dark 
eyes of grave intelligence.” Now 
this is not quite just. Mr. Disraeli 
ought to have gone farther. He 
ought to have spoken, in becoming 
terms, of Sidonia’s long dark hair, of 
the peculiar cut of his coat, of his 
hat, and of his trousers; of the sort 
of slide or shuffle which gave so 
much grace to his movements, and of 
the elegant habit to which he was 
addicted of sticking one of his hands 
into his coat-pocket when he lounged 
at rest over a table or against the 
back of a chair. However, if scant 
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justice is done to the graces of the 
Israelite’s figure, we are told enough 
of the extent of his knowledge and 
the varied powers of his mind. To 
be sure, we don’t discover many evi- 
dences of these acquirements in the 
young man’s conversation. He 
speaks a good deal, but seldom much 
to the purpose; indeed, there is a 
bombast and straining in most of his 
colloquial efforts are contradictory of 
the expectations which his appearance 
and renown had excited. Siaeem 
these things do occur in actual life. 
There is Mr. Disraeli himself, for 
example, a man of unquestionable 
talent, a scholar, as scholars go, not of 
the meanest; and in his knowledge 
of men ahd things an accomplished 
gentleman. Yet we venture to say 
that few persons have ever encoun- 
tered him in general society without 
being disappointed. Men who talk 
on stilts seldom talk well, neither 
is a dinner-table the most convenient 
place for dealing out opinions. Let 
that pass, however, while we re- 
turn to Sidonia, who mana 
establish a marvellous influence 
all at once over the mind of 
his young acquaintance. Listen, 
oh reader! and judge for thyself, 
whether the mysterious being who 
plunges into such a two-handed talk 
as this be not the very person to 
make one of the “new generation” 
open his eyes. 

Coningsby, like a well-bred Eto- 
nian, had invited the stranger to 
share his room in the little inn. The 
stranger enters :— 


*€*T am glad that we have both es- 
caped the storm,’ said the stranger ; ‘ and 
I am greatly indebted to you for your 
courtesy.’ He slightly and graciously 
bowed as he spoke in a voice of remark. 
able clearness; and his manner, though 
easy, was touched with a degree of dig- 
nity that was engaging. 

*“*« The inn is a common home,’ re- 
plied Coningsby, returning his salute. 

*** And free from cares,’ added the 
stranger. Then, looking through the 
window, he said, ‘ A strange storm this. 
I was sauntering in the sunshine, when, 
suddenly, I found I had to gallop for my 
life. ’Tis more like a white squall in the 
Mediterranean than any thing else.’ 

**« T never was in the Mediterranean,’ 
said Coningsby. ‘ There is nothing that 
I should like so much as to travel.’ 

“* You are travelling,’ rejoined his 
companion. ‘ Eyery moment is travel, 
if understood.’ 


s to. 
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*** Ah! but the Mediterranean !’ ex- 
claimed Coningsby. ‘ What would I not 
give to see Athens!’ 

‘** T have seen it,’ said the stranger, 
slightly shrugging his shoulders, ‘ and 
more wonderful things. Phantoms and 
spectres! The Age of Ruins is past. 
Have you seen Manchester ?’ 

*««] have seen nothing,’ said Conings- 
by ; ‘this is my first wandering. Iam 
about to visit a friend who lives in this 
county, and I have sent on my baggage 
as I could. For myself, 1 determined to 
trust to a less commonplace conveyance.” 

*** And seek adventures,’ said the 
stranger, smiling. ‘ Well, according to 
Cervantes, they should begin in an inn,’ 

‘*** ] fear that the age of adventures is 
past, as well as that of ruins,’ replied 
Coningsby. 

«« « Adventures are to the adventurous,’ 
said the stranger. 

“ At this moment a pretty serving- 
maid entered the room. She laid the 
diaper-cloth and arranged the table with 
a self-possession quite admirable. She 
seemed unconscious that any being was 
in the chamber except herself, or that 
there were any other duties to perform 
in life beyond filling a salt-cellar or 
folding a napkin. 

“ « She does not even look at us,’ said 
Coningsby, when she had quitted the 
room; ‘and I dare say is only a prude,’ 

*** She is calm,’ said the stranger, 
‘ because she is mistress of her subject ; 
tis the secret of self-possession. She is 
here, as a duchess at court.’ 

‘« They brought in Coningsby’s meal, 
and he invited the stranger to join him. 
The invitation was accepted with cheer- 
fulness. 

‘* Tis but simple fare,’ said Conings- 
by, as the maiden uncovered the still 
hissing bacon and the eggs, that looked 
like tufts of primroses. 

«Nay, a national dish,’ said the 
stranger, glancing quickly at the table, 
‘whose fame is a proverb. And what 
more should we expect under a simple 
roof? How much better than an omelette 
or a greasy olla that they would give us 
ina posada! ’fis a wonderful country 
this England! What a napkin! How 
spotless! And so sweet, I declare ’tis a 
perfume. There is not a princess through- 
out the south of Europe served with the 
cleanliness that meets us in this cottage.’ 

*** An inheritance from our Saxon fa- 
thers,’ said Coningsby. ‘I apprehend the 
northern nations have a greater sense of 
cleanliness—of propriety—of what we 
call comfort ?’ 

‘«*By uo means,’ said the stranger, 
‘the East is the land of the bath. Moses 
and Mahomet made cleanliness religion.’” 


There are two points in this dis- 
cussion to which we particularly de- 
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sire to draw the reader's attention, 
namely, the depth of thought which 
is manifested in Sidonia’s remarks 
upon the pretty barmaid, and his 
announcement that if you want clean- 
liness any where you must look for 
it among Mahommedans and Jews. 
With respect to this latter fact we 
acknowledge, in all humility, that it 
has come upon us by surprise. We 
have lived up to the present moment 
in a gross delusion touching the mat- 
ter. To be sure our acquaintance 
among the descendants of the patri- 
archs is not very extensive, but 
we have visited Houndsditch and 
Holywell Street more than once, 
and are in the almost daily habit of 
meeting gentlemen of the Jewish per- 
suasion who delight in the eupho- 
nious cry of “old clo,” and the 
persuasion on our minds has hitherto 
been that a dirtier set of dogs than 
these same children of the captivity 
were not to be met with in a long 
summer's day. But all this, it ap- 
pears, is mere prejudice. The odours 
that exhale from the person of Moses 
breathe of Araby the Blest; and if 
his face shine, it is because, like that 
of Aaron of old, it has been anointed 
with precious ointment. Henceforth 
we shall refrain from an absurd cus- 
tom to which we had addicted our- 
selyes. We will not hold our noses 
any more when a Jew comes between 
the wind and our nobility, for Mr. 
Disraeli, who ought to know, as- 
sures us that to be at once filthy and 
a Jew is impossible. And then only 
think of the acuteness which can dis- 
cover in the barmaid of a beer-sho 

the self-same material out of whic 

duchesses are manufactured. The 
bar-maid is quite at her ease while 
covering the table. She neither 
spills the salt, nor drops the napkins, 
nor jingles the knives, nor lets the 
dish of bacon and eggs fall ;—though 
we observe from the way in which 
she blows upon her fingers that the 
latter had been too long beside the 
fire. Whence comes all this? Hear 
Sidonia, 7. e. Mr. Disraeli, account 
for it. “She is calm because she is 
mistress of her subject; ‘tis the se- 
cret of self-possession. She is here as 
a duchess at court.” A duchess at 
court, quotha! We venture to say 
that no duchess, living or dead, was 
ever so completely mistress of her- 
self as this same black-eyed and rosy- 
cheeked barmaid. Why we recollect 
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her ourselves, the last time we tra- 
velled that way, how ready she was 
of reply to all the smart things that 
were said to her. And her calmness 
was wonderful. Once when our 
groom tried to steal a kiss, instead of 
flying into a passion, real or pre- 
tended, she hit him such a slap on 
the cheek with her fair hand that the 
kitchen rang again, yet not a muscle 
of her own face was moved. “ She is 
calm because she is mistress of her 
subject,” and what a subject! We 
seriously recommend to Mr. Disraeli 
that he endeavour to bring it down 
to the level of ordinary capacities, 
“The art of laying the table-cloth” 
would form an excellent title to a 
book of philosophy. We are confi- 
dent that “the new generation” 
would do ample justice to it after it 
was fairly laid. 

After discussing these and other 
questions equally interesting and im- 
portant Sidonia gallops off, while 
Coningsby pursues his journey. He 
is charmed with Beaumanoir and its 
inmates, as he well may be, for there 
is an air of generous worth over the 
very locality, and the individuals who 
people it are all of them admirable. 
Yet we must protest against this 
habit of painting from life. ‘The thing 
is not correctly done in the present 
instance, to begin with ; but ifit were, 
the act of doing it constitutes a gross 
breach of contidence. What right 
has Mr. Disraeli, or any body else, 
to take advantage of the admission 
which is conceded to him into a no- 
bleman’s or gentleman’s family, to 
introduce his entertainer, no mat- 
ter whether favourably or the re- 
verse, into the next novel or book of 
travels which it may suit his conve- 
nience to compile? We well remem- 
ber the mixture of ridicule and dis- 
gust with which Mr. Willis’s Pencil- 
lings by the Way were received in 
this country. Not even the fact that 
he was a Yankee would be accepted 
as a sufficient excuse for the imperti- 
nencies into which he ran; yet Mr. 
Willis’s manner of dealing with peo- 
ple and places is commendable when 
brought into contrast with that of 
Mr. Disraeli. The American called 
people and places by their proper 
names, and described, as he best 
could, scenes to which he had been 
an eye-witness. Mr. Disraeli, sub- 
stituting fictitious names for real, 
causes well-known indiyiduals to 
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disport themselves, as we venture to 
say they never did before him or any 
body else. We do not deny that the 
impressions which he intends to 
convey of the social state of Belvoir 
Castle are all favourable; but the 
point which we object to is that he, 
or any other chance partaker in the 
hospitalities of the Duke of Rutland, 
or any other duke, should presume, 
for his own purposes, to describe so 
much as the furniture in his host’s 
drawing-room, much more the man- 
ners of its occupants. ‘The prac- 
tice is inexcusable, and if followed u 
much further must lead, as in trut 
it ought, to the exclusion of all 
known scribblers from respectable 
society. 

Having no desire to walk in Mr. 
Disraeli’s footsteps, we shall refrain 
from describing, either in our own 
words or by extracts, the manner of 
life as it is represented to have been 
carried on at Beaumanoir Castle. 
Coningsby finds himself surrounded 
there by several of his old friends 
and makes many new ones. He is 
introduced to the Marquess of Beau- 
manoir, alias Lord Lincoln; he forms 
the acquaintance of Mr. Lyle, alias 
Lord Surrey; he is charmed with 
the manner in which the latter 
gentleman dispenses his bounty to 
the poor, and discovers that, though 
of an old Roman Catholic family, his 
political opinions are in strict agree- 
ment with those of the new gencra- 
tion. Such a discovery materially 
leads to mutual respect and an inci- 
pient intimacy. The two young 
men shoot, and ride, and walk much 
together; by and by Mr. Lyle is 
taken formally within that circle, 
which is to radiate over the surface 
of society by degrees and effect great 
changes for the better. But neither 
the satisfaction which he derives from 
the renewal of schoolboy associations, 
nor the charms of the very best fe- 
male society which England has to 
offer, suffice to hinder Coningsby from 
carrying out a project which, having 
been suggested to him in the forest- 
inn by Sidonia, has ever since kept 
possession of his mind. He desires to 
see Manchester, and to Manchester he 
accordingly betakes himself. Now 
don’t let the reader take fright. 
Neither by Mr. Disraeli nor by us 
is he going to be introduced to the 
manner of life that prevails in mills 
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and factories. Mr. Disraeli, having 
carried his hero to the metropolis of 
cottons, wisely deals throughout his 
narrative of events there in generali- 
ties. But the case is different after 
Coningsby, as in duty bound, pro- 
ceeds to inspect the celebrated mills 
at Millbank. We must quote the 
account of this little adventure, for it 
is deserving of the highest praise :— 


““The sun was declining when Co- 
ningsby arrived at Millbank, and the 
gratification which he experienced on first 
bebolding it was not a little diminished 
when, on inquiring at the village, he was 
informed that the hour was past for see. 
ing the works. Determined not to relin- 
quish his purpose without a struggle, 
he repaired to the principal mill and en- 
tered the counting-house, which was 
situated in one of the wings of the 
building. 

“« Your pleasure, sir?’ said one of 
three individuals sitting on high stools 
behind a high desk. 

“«« T wish, if possible, to see the works.’ 

“*« Quite impossible, sir ;’ and the 
clerk, withdrawing his glance, continued 
his writing. ‘No admission without an 
order, and no admission with an order 
after two o'clock.’ 

“*T am very unfortunate,’ said Co- 
ningsby. 

***Sorry for it, sir. Give me ledger 
K. X., will you, Mr. Benson ?’ 

*«*T think Mr. Millbank would grant 
me permission ?’ said Coningsby. 

“* Very likely, sir, to-morrow. Mr. 
Millbank is there, but very much en- 
gaged.’ He pointed to an inner count. 
ing-house, and the glass-doors permitted 
Coningsby to observe several individuals 
in close converse. 

««« Perhaps his son, Mr. Oswald Mill- 
bank, is here ?’ inquired Coningsby. 

«*« Mr. Oswald is in Belgium,’ said the 
clerk. 

“ «Would you give a message to Mr. 
Millbank, and say a friend of his son’s 
at Eton is here, and here only fora day, 
and wishes very much to see his works ?”’ 

“«Can’t possibly disturb Mr. Mill- 
bank now, sir; but, if you like to sit 
down, you can wait and see him your- 
self,’ 

‘«*Coningsby was content to sit down, 
though he grew very impatient at the end 
of a quarter of an hour. The ticking of 
the clock, the scratching of the pens of 
the three silent clerks irritated him. At 
length voices were heard, doors opened, 
and a clerk said, ‘ Mr. Millbank is com. 
ing, sir;’ but nobody came; voices be- 
came hushed, doors were again shut; 
again nothing was heard, save ticking of 
clock and scratching of pen, 
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“At length there was a general stir, 
and they all did come forth, Mr. Mill. 
bank among them, a well-proportioned, 
comely man, with a fair face inclining to 
ruddiness, a quick, glancing, hazel eye, 
the whitest teeth, and short, curly, chest- 
nut hair, here and there slightly tinged 
with grey. It was a visage of energy and 
decision. 

** He was about to pass through the 
counting-house with his companions 
with whom his affairs were not con- 
cluded, when he observed Coningsby, 
who had risen. 

*« «This gentleman wishes to see me ? 
he inquired of his clerk, who bowed as- 
sent. 

“«* T shall be at your service, sir, the 
moment I have finished with these gen- 
tlemen.’ 

**« The gentleman wishes to see the 
works, sir,” said the clerk. 

***« He can see the works at proper 
times,’ said Mr. Millbank, somewhat 
pays ‘ tell him the regulations,’ and 
ne was about to go. 

““«T beg your pardon, sir,’ said Co- 
ningsby, coming forward, and with an air 
of earnestness and grace that arrested the 
step of the manufacturer. ‘I am aware 
of the regulations, but I would beg to be 
permitted to infringe them.’ 

*““« Tt cannot be, sir,’ said Mr. Mill- 
bank, moving. 

“« ] thought, sir, being here only for 
a day, and as a friend of your son 

** *« Mr. Millbank stopped and said, 

“¢ Oh! a friend of Oswald’s, eh? 
What, at Eton ?’ 

« * Yes, sir, at Eton ; and I had hoped 
perhaps to have found him here.’ 

***T am very much engaged, sir, at 
this moment,’ said Mr. Millbank ; ‘1 am 
sorry I cannot pay you any personal at- 
tention, but my clerk will shew you 
every thing. Mr. Benson, let this gen- 
tleman see every thing,’ and he with- 
drew. 

“« Be pleased to write your name 
here, sir,’ said Mr. Benson, opening a 
book, and our friend wrote his name and 
the date of his visit to Millbank. 

“« ¢ Harry Conrnossy, Sept. 2, 1836,’ 

“ Coningsby beheld in this great fac- 
tory the last and the most-refined in- 
ventions of mechanical genius. The 
building had been fitted up by a capital. 
ist as anxious to raise a monument of the 
skill and power of his order, as to obtain 
a return for the great investment. 

*«* It is the glory of Lancashire!’ ex. 
claimed the enthusiastic Mr. Benson. 

“ The clerk spoke freely of his master, 
whom he evidently idolised, and his 
great achievements, and Coningsby en- 
couraged him. He detailed to Conings- 
by the plans which Mr, Millbank had 
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pursued both for the moral and physical 
well-being of his people; how he had 
built churches, and schools, and insti. 
tutes ; houses and cottages on a new sys- 
tem of ventilation ; how he had allotted 
gardens ; established singing-classes. 

“« Here is Mr. Millbank,’ continued 
the clerk, as he and Coningsby, quitting 
the factory, re-entered the court. 

* Mr. Millbank was approaching the 
factory, and the moment that he ob- 
served them he quickened his pace. 

*** Mr. Coningsby?’ he said, when 
he reached them. His countenance was 
rather disturbed, and his voice a little 
trembled, and he looked on our friend 
with a glance scrutinising and serious. 
Coningsby bowed. 

“«T am sorry that you should have 
been received at this place with so little 
ceremony, sir,’ said Mr, Millbank ; ‘ but 
had your name been mentioned, you 
would have found it cherished here.’ He 
nodded to the clerk, who disappeared.” 


It is impossible to deny to this lit- 
tle sketch all the merit that apper- 
tains, not only to a right appreciation 
of the subject, but toa happy manner 
of expressing it. Mr. Millbank, as 
we thus make his acquaintance, is 
the identical well-informed, inde- 
pendent, and, on the whole, right- 
feeling mill-owner, of whom Eng- 
land can happily boast of hundreds, 
and of whom she has just cause 
to be proud. Your Millbanks, 
though no members of an Anti-Corn- 
law League, may, or may not, enter- 
tain opinions adverse to the continu- 
ance of duties on corn imported from 
abroad. But they are to the full as 
much alive to the excellencies of the 
constitution under which they live 
as any landowner in the empire. 
Moreover, they are high aristocrats 
in their own way, and theirs is a way 
by no means to be lightly spoken of. 
They are admirers of the nobility of 
nature, of the precedence and author- 
ity which arise out of superior ac- 
quirements in talent, in energy, in 
enterprise, in any one of those adjust- 
ments of the great human machine 
whereby mind attains to its true 
level and supports itself on the emi- 
nence which it has achieved. And 
knowing, as such men cannot fail to 
know, that honour as well as property 
are worth little unless they be here- 
ditary, they are by no means friendly 
to the levelling system, which would 
place all successive generations upon 
an equal footing, and so perpetu- 
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ate the struggle, which having been 
once successfully gone through, ought 
to make the influence of its strength 
felt in a becoming manner to the 
latest posterity. But they do object 
to the absorption by any one favoured 
class of all political influence ; and 
they are right. Give to the nobles 
the precedence which is their due. 
Let them lead, by virtue of their 
rank and titles, in all the affairs of 
social life, even to attendance on the 
person and pleasures of the sove- 
reign. But on points affecting the 
permanent interests of the state, let 
mind have free scope to exercise it- 
self. Mr. Millbank’s character, 
though not free from imperfections, 
is precisely such as it is our delight 
to discover among what are called 
the middle classes in the community ; 
and we must do Mr. Disraeli the 
justice to say, that he has painted it 
with the brush of a master. 

The result of this recognition b 
Mr. Millbank, senior, of his son’s 
preserver in the person of Conings- 
by, is, that the latter adjourns to the 
house of the cotton lord, and dines 
with exceeding comfort at his table. 
Here he meets the sister of his friend, 
Edith, a shy, retiring, but beautiful 
girl, who blushes whenever she is 
addressed, and answers only in 
monosyllables. Here also occur 
those mysterious passages of which we 
have spoken elsewhere, as rousing 
expectations that are destined never 
to be realised. But beyond this 
there is not much in the rencontre 
which makes any lasting impression 
on our memory. Coningsby and 
Millbank compare notes on various 
subjects, and discover, to their mutual 
surprise, that, amid a good deal of 
apparent contrariety of opinion, they 
have many views in common; and 
they part in due time, hoping to 
meet again, though scarcely appear- 
ing on either side to understand how 
such meeting is to be brought about. 

_When Coningsby quitted Eton, 
his mind was filled with the ambi- 
tious aspirations which usually agi- 
tate youths of eighteen or nineteen. 
Having won for himself a distin- 
guished name at school, he is bent 
upon carrying away all the honours 
Which the University may have to 
bestow upon him. But the insight 
which he obtains into real life while 
passing from Windsor to Cambridge 
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effects a marvellous change in his 
longings. He reads at College, but 
it is not for the schools or the Tri- 
pod; gives himself up to the study 
of history, of the writings of dis- 
tinguished statesmen of all ages, of 
treatises on moral and ethical philoso- 
phers, modern as well as ancient, and 
arrives at the conclusion that he and 
the companions of his early boyhood 
are destined to accomplish the re- 
generation of society. For it was 
not alone at Beaumanoir that Co- 
ningsby found opportunities of seru- 
tinising human nature as it is. 
From Manchester he passes to the 
seat of his noble grandfather, and 
there finds himself associated with 
parties from whom, in one shape or 
another, a great deal is to be learned. 
Not to speak of Mr. Rigby and Si- 
donia, who are both among the 
guests—Lord Eskdale, Mr. Tadpole, 
Mr. Taper, et hoc genus omne, are 
there; besides archdukes and am- 
bassadors, Madame Colonna, the 
Princess Lucretia, and, though last, 
not least, poor Theodore Hook, un- 
der the denomination of Lucian 
Gay. What could have induced 
Mr. Disraeli to introduce Hook into 
his narrative we are totally at a loss 
to imagine. Benjamin can no more 
comprehend the character of Theo- 
dore than he can parody his wit. 
What a wretched attempt is his at 
the illustration of symposia, which 
none that once witnessed them can 
ever forget; when Theodore, retreat- 
ing to his chamber long after mid- 
night, gathered the joyous spirits of 
the party around him, and kept them 
in a roar till dawn. However, if 
Mr. Disraeli fails in this, he is more 
successful in his manner of dealing 
with the female portion of Lord 
Monmouth’s circle; and especially 
with Colonna and Lucretia, both of 
whom he seems to have understood 
thoroughly. Neither may we refuse 
him the merit of having touched off 
poor Flora—La Petite, and her step- 
father, M. Villebecque, with consi- 
derable skill. The latter, as we need 
scarcely observe, is intended to repre- 
sent the individual with whom Mr. 
Croker, as one of Lord Hertford’s 
executors, chose, within the memory 
of man, to go to law,—whether wisely 
advised in the matter or not, we need 
not stay to determine. The former 
proves to be Lord Hertford’s natural 
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daughter, to whom, in the very terms 
of a will, which is given by Disraeli 
at length, the late marquess be- 
queathed the bulk of his immense 
fortune. And it is fair to add, that 
the sort of link of connexion where- 
with the author binds Flora and 
Coningsby together is very artistically 
fabricated. But we have no time to 
linger over events which are by this 
time, we dare say, familiar to the ge- 
nerality of our readers. Let it suffice 
to state that the narrative is carried 
forward through this important stage 
by means of conversations, rides, 
walks, private theatricals, and, finally, 
by a steeple-chase ; that it renders us 
familiar with intrigues, political and 
amatory,—all of them base, some of 
them despicable ; that it represents a 
mother-in-law plotting to strike up a 
union between Coningsby and her 
daughter-in-law,—the daughter - in- 
law fishing first for Sidonia, and by 
and by for Coningsby’s grandfather ; 
that Mr. Rigby well sustains the part 
which is assigned him ; that Tadpole 
and Taper are true to the genius of 
their order ; that a contested election 
occurs, wherein Mr. Rigby is opposed 
by Mr. Millbank, and beaten; and 
that Lord Monmouth points out to 
his guests the noble estate of Hell- 
ingsley, of which he is determined to 
become the purchaser. Finally, the 
pleasant party —for a pleasant part 
it must have been—breaks up; and, 
while Lord Monmouth and the rest 
of his guests betake themselves to 
London, Coningsby enters upon his 
residence at Cambridge, and takes up 
the line of study to which we have 
elsewhere stated that he had attached 
himself. 

We now come to the develope- 
ment of some of the plots which were 
laid at Coningsby Castle. Madam 
Colonna, who had for some time 
been a widow, and had taught herself 
to consider the marquess as a sure 
card, is informed by Mr. Rigby that 
his lordship is going to marry—not 
herself, but her daughter-in-law. 
She is furious, of course; but Mr. 
Rigby, who does all manner of dirty 
jobs cleverly, soon gets round her ; 
and, laden with a valuable diamond 
necklace, she withdraws, with a good 
grace, from Monmouth House. ‘Then 
follows the marriage of the mar- 
quess, and his removal abroad, with 
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time running over; first, because the 
manufacturer has purchased Hell- 
ingsley before he found time so much 
as to bid for it, and, next, because he has 
defeated his lordship’s nominee, the 
ever-ready Rigby, at Danford. But 
it was not these considerations alone 
which induced the Epicurean noble 
to retreat into banishment. Sir Ro- 
bert Peel’s brief administration of 1835 
had occurred ; and the overthrow of 
schemes in the concoction of which 
Rigbys, Tadpoles, and Tapers, had 
so long and so anxiously busied 
themselves, disgusted his lordship 
quite. And, hating trouble, he flees 
from the sight of it, wandering, for a 
year or more, with his young wife 
over the Continent. At the expira- 
tion of that period, however, he takes 
= his temporary abode at Paris; 
where he is shortly afterwards joined 
by Coningsby, now in his twenty- 
second year. And here the plot, as 
far as our hero’s fortunes are affected 
by it, begins to thicken. At Paris 
he enters, of course, into the vortex 
of the best society, where he en- 
counters Edith Millbank ; but oh 
how changed! The shy, bashful, and 
blushing girl has grown into the 
beautiful and attractive woman. Co- 
ningsby, as in duty bound, falls 
over head and ears in love; and out 
of this passion arises all of the ro- 
mantic that can be said to attach to 
any portion of Coningsby’s history. 

Weshall leave our readers to study 
this section of the tale by themselves. 
They will find it, upon the whole, 
extremely interesting ; for Mr. Dis- 
raeli never writes so well as when he 
is describing the progress of a tender 
attachment. The catastrophe, also, 
may surprise them a little,—that is, 
supposing them to have lived so 
completely out of the world as never 
to have heard of Lord Hertford’s ex- 
traordinary death, and of the not less 
extraordinary will which he left be- 
hind him. And we would not, on 
any consideration, interfere with their 
amusement in this respect. More- 
over, we have yet a not unimportant 
part of our own task to perform, 
which is to ascertain, as far as can be, 
the object which Mr. Disraeli has 
had in view while preparing this 
most audacious book of personalities 
for the press. 

It appears, then, to us, that the in- 
fiuencing motives which urged Mr, 
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Disraeli, amid the glades and gal- 
leries of the Deepdene, to conceive, 
and partly to execute, the plan of his 
resent work, were more varied, per- 
aps recondite, than he is willing 
that the reader should suppose. The 
ostensible cause of the undertak- 
ing he states in terms sufficiently 
distinct. He desires to make the 
world acquainted, in an agreeable 
way, with the opinions of the 
new generation regarding matters of 
church and state; while at the same 
time he exposes the political vices of 
the party by which, with brief in- 
tervals, the affairs of England have 
for this last half century been ma- 
naged. And in the latter object he 
has not been altogether unsuccessful. 
The family of Tadpoles and Ta- 
pers, with their “cry” and their 
“ registration,” appear prominentl 
ridiculous in his Bes Net 
ther can we deny that of the po- 
licy of the several cabinets, which, 
while they professed to walk in 
the footsteps of Pitt, abandoned all 
Pitt’s principles, he entertains to- 
lerably correct notions. Not that he 
throws any new light upon the sub- 
ject; for it is long since reflecting 
minds came to the conclusion, that 
the miserable make-shift arrange- 
ments of Lord Liverpool, his col- 
leagues, and immediate successors, lic 
at the root of almost all the social 
evils under which the country now 
labours. The Liverpool administra- 
tion received, twenty years ago, the 
appropriate nickname of the “ white- 
liver administration ;” and posterity, 
we rather think, will never erase the 
brand. But what he does say upon 
the subject is said well, for it is a sub- 
ject which he appears to have studied, 
and which he understands perfectly. 
Moreover, the unblushing effrontery 
whereby a few noble families at- 
tempted, and by their traffic in bo- 
roughs well-nigh succeeded in keep- 
ing the power and patronage of the 
state in their own hands, is treated as 
it deserves. It was an odious system, 
which the most strenuous advocate 
for the constitution of 1688 never 
pretended to uphold. Left to them- 
selves, or distributed over large num- 
bers of proprietors, your Gattons and 
Old Sarums were very convenient 
laces. They ensured seats to the 
ing’s ministers, whoever they might 
be, and afforded means of entrance 
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into public life to many an able and 
high-minded man whom his poverty 
might have otherwise excluded. But 
they became! intolerable nuisances, 
even in the eyes of the Tories, as 
soon as they passed by dozens into 
the hands of a Marquess of Hert- 
ford or an Earl Fitzwilliam. “There 
are ten of us” was an argument 
which no minister could gain- 
say. Truth, justice, sound policy, 
the best interests of the nation, 
must be bent, when occasion re- 
quired, to the wishes of half a score 
owners of boroughs ; for it was this 
half a score of borough-owners on 
either side who, as they had sup- 
ported, so they were able at any mo- 
ment to destroy, any cabinet. In- 
deed, when we reflect upon the ar- 
rangements of society in this respect 
throughout the half century that 
preceded the passing of the Reform- 
bill, the only marvel is, that the 
English government should have 
been carried on with so little oppo- 
sition to the wishes or the inter- 
ests of the people. But the bow 
was bent too far, and it snapped. It 
is not to the Whigs that we stand in- 
debted for the measure of 1832. The 
Reform-bill, whatever its merits may 
be, is the natural offspring of no in- 
dividual mind, but of the grasping 
and selfish ambition of a few noble 
lords, Whigs as well as Tories, who 
dreamed of nothing but securing 
places to their hangers-on or poor 
relations ; power to themselves, and 
dependence on their caprices, and 
subserviency to their humours, both 
in the crown and in the people. 
Again, it is perfectly true that the 
Revolution of 1688 was an aristo- 
cratic, not a popular, movement. 
The people were with the Church, 
but they were not against the crown. 
They lamented the infatuation of 
James, and abhorred Popery; but 
they had no desire to innovate upon 
the constitution by setting him aside 
and filling his place by a foreigner. 
The nobles, on the contrary, with 
some brilliant exceptions, aimed en- 
tirely at the aggrandisement of their 
own order. ‘Though not indisposed 
in the first years of the Restoration 
to co-operate with Charles II. in his 
attempts to put down the democratic 
and Puritanical influences, they had 
become tired of inaction, and were 
thoroughly disgusted with the po- 
G 
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litical obscurity into which, through 
the disuse of parliaments, they had 
fallen. Hence they took a 
of the many false moves which the 
successor of Charles made to con- 
centrate round themselves the hopes 
of the nation; and being trusted, 
they abused, with consummate skill, 
the confidence both of the king and 
of the people. Had they been in- 
fluenced by the motives which are 
commonly attributed to them, they 
would have preserved unbroken, at 
all hazards, the line of succession ; 
for whatever party-writers may say 
to the contrary, few, if any, above the 
lowest rabble mistrusted the legiti- 
macy of the Prince of Wales. ‘To have 
taken the infant from his father, how- 
ever, and educated him in the prin- 
ciples of the English Church, and 
transferred to him the crown, which 
James had justly forfeited, would 
have left the monarchy precisely 
what it ever was, the real as well as 
the nominal fountain ofall power and 
dignity within the realm. Now the 
views of the great Whig families 
were turned in a different direction. 
They loved the pomp and glitter of 
a court, but they sought power only 
for themselves, and they gained it, 
too, by bringing in on their own 
terms a new family ;—not indeed at 
first, for William was as ambitious 
as they, and managed to outwit them 
in their own game; but by and by, 
when the second adjustment took 
place, and the house of Hanover ac- 
ceded to a throne which had become 
little better than elective. And all 
this was done, be it observed, not only 
without law, but without the shadow 
of a pretext that the forms of law 
had been attended to. Let it never 
be forgotten that the convention 
which, in December 1688, declared 
the throne vacant, was no more em- 
powered by the spirit of the con- 
stitution to make this declaration 
than any other assemblage of in- 
dividuals, no matter where or under 
what presidency brought together. 
The parliament had been dissolved 
long before William landed. Neither 
peers nor commoners, therefore, re- 
tained the vestige of those legisla- 
tive rights which appertain to both 
only when assembled by the crown’s 
writ of summons in parliament; and 
what is more, the packed assembly 
by which the crown was transferred 
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from the brows of a Briton to those 
of a Dutchman, consisted of but a 
small section of the aristocracy. One 
great estate of the realm, indeed, took 
no part in the proceeding whatever. 
If we except Compton, bishop of 
London, not a prelate affixed his 
name to the association for the safety 
of William’s person, or replied to the 
announcement which he made of his 
designs on his first arrival in London; 
and as to the convocation, it was 
never consulted in the matter. The 
truth is, that the sceptre of Great 
Britain was given away in 1688 ry a 
handful of Whig lords, a few Whig 
ex-members of a defunct House of 
Commons, and fifty delegates chosen 
by the common council of London 
to represent the metropolis. It is 
the grossest misnomer, therefore, to 
speak of the proceeding as a national 
one. The nation, taken by surprise, 
submitted, no doubt; but the free- 
holders were never consulted in the 
case, either through their representa- 
tives, or = the ruder process of 
county or borough meetings. The 
whole scheme was begun, continued, 
and ended in the metropolis, by a 
handful of ambitious Whigs. 

These truths Mr. Disraeli tells, 
with some liveliness of illustration 
perhaps, but not one whit more ef- 
fectively than they were told before 
he was born by Macpherson and 
others. He is right also in his asser- 
tion, that the effect of the Revolution 
of 1688 upon the Church was mis- 
chievous in the extreme. The best 
of the clergy, as they retained their 
attachment to the house of Stuart, 
so they took very little care to con- 
ceal the fact ; and it became in conse- 

uence the business of the reigning 
amily to shake, as far as possible, 
their influence over the sea Ac- 
cordingly, time -serving and mean 
men were preferred to stations of 
honour. Learning and piety went 
for nothing ; it was by subserviency 
to the established order of things 
that rich benefices, stalls, deaneries, 
and bishopricks, were to be obtained; 
and the established order of things 
being a sort of oligarchy, the oli- 
garchy took care to nominate their 
younger sons, or tutors, or toadies, 
to every piece of preferment as it fell 
vacant. Mr. Disraeli is, therefore, 
justified in his assertion that for 150 
years and more, the energies of the 
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Church were kept down by its in- 
timate connexion with the state. But 
why was this? Because there can- 
not be any legal and recognised con- 
nexion between Church and state 
which shall not end in the degrada- 
tion of the former? So Mr. Dis- 
racli appears to think, but in this 
we believe that he is mistaken. A 
Church which becomes dependent, 
as the Church of the Revolution did, 
on a particular class, and that a 
usurping class, which aimed at keep- 
ing under both the crown and the 
people, must lose its hold upon the 
people’s affections. But this is the 
fault, not of the connexion between 
Church and state, but of that de- 
rangement of the social machinery 
which had thrown all the real powers 
of the state into the hands of an aris- 
tocracy, which, though designed, from 
its position, to operate as a drag both 
upon the crown and the people, should 
either encroach upon the well-under- 
stood privileges of the other, was 
never meant to exercise supreme au- 
thority in the state. 

Mr. Disraeli is very eloquent upon 
the Venetian constitution which came 
with the house of Hanover, and con- 
tinued till the passing of the Reform- 
bill. We are inclined to think that 
he does not always understand what 
he is writing about, at least we 
earnestly hope so; for if the senti- 
ments which he puts forth on this, 
and on other occasions, be those of 
the rising generation, then is England 
in a more melancholy plight than we 
take her to be in. For example, 
while we freely acknowledge that 
the Whig governments that came in 
with William, and continued through- 
out the reigns of the first Georges, 
were narrow-minded and cruel, both 
to the Roman Catholics of Ireland, 
and to the Protestant Episcopalians 
of Scotland, we must demur to the 
notion that there is any thing in 
Toryism, as it flourished under the 
last princes of the Stuart line, which 
authorises Mr. Disraeli, or any body 
else, to say that it gave the smallest 
countenance to the errors of Roman- 
im. Out of the seven bishops who 
went to the Tower rather than sub- 
mit to have the king's letter of in- 
dulgence read in their churches, not 
one gave his consent tothe breach in 
the royal line; while several, as is 
well known, underwent the pains of 
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privation rather than renounce their 
allegiance to James himself. The 
truth is, that to exclude Romanists 
from places of power or trust under 
the crown, was just as much a prin- 
i of Toryism as of Whiggery. 
The difference between the two parties 
lay here,—that the Whigs, hating the 
Church, because of the support given 
by Churchmen to the monarch, ac- 
cused her of favouring the Papists, 
and gave all their countenance to 
Protestant Dissenters; whereas the 
Tories, aware that the Church was 
opposed equally to Papists and Pu- 
ritans, rendered her their hearty sup- 
port, partly through a sincere affec- 
tion for her ritual and ordinances, 
partly because they regarded her as 
the nation’s best bulwark against 
arbitrary power on the one hand, 
and democratic insolence on the 
other. 

That Mr. Disraeli has failed in 
his endeavour to describe Toryism as 
it was, and as it bids fair to be again, 
when the present generation of trad- 
ing statesmen shall have passed 
away, by no means surprises us, 
Mr. Disraeli looks but at the sur- 
face ofthings. Originally a Radical, 
then a Whig, by and by a Conserva- 
tive, and now we really cannot tell 
what, he has no well-grounded prin- 
ciple to fall back upon; and hence, 
though clever enough to detect and 
expose the errors of the existing sys- 
tem of management, he loses himself 
quite whenever he proceeds to sug- 
gest aremedy. In his sneers at the 
newly invented term Conservatism 
we heartily concur. It is a word 
without a meaning; it continually 
suggests the question which Conings- 
by delights to put, “What is that 
you intend to conserve?” But we 
cannot say that we go with him 
much farther. For example, Mr. 
Disraeli is a warm advocate for the 
revival of rustic sports, and the sys- 
tematic distribution by landowners of 
alms, and old-fashioned hospitality to 
their dependants. Mr. Lyle seems 
to be his beau tdéal of an English 
landlord; and Mr. Lyle causes the 
great bell of his mansion to be rung 
once a-week, in order to make the 
surrounding tenantry aware that his 
hall-doors are open; and that the 
poor may be supplied with what 
they require. Now, this is pure 
fancy. You could no more revive 
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May games, and Witsuntide ales 
among the humbler classes, than 
you could create anew a taste for 
Ranelagh and Vauxhall Gardens 
among the higher. These things 
have, like the seasons, their rounds. 
They come and go with the times 
that speed onwards. Having once 
passed by, you may no more hope to 
recall them than to bring back the 
days before the flood. And as to the 
promiscuous doling out of broken 
victuals, which Mr. Disraeli seems 
so highly to favour, he may depend 
upon it that no good would result 
from the practice were it adopted 
universally to-morrow. Whether for 
good or for evil, the ideas of the poor 
in regard to these matters are not 
what they once were. If you desire 
to render your peasantry happy, yea, 
and respectable, too, in their own 
eyes, find for them steady employ- 
ment ; give them comfortable houses 
to inhabit, and attach to each a bit of 
garden-ground, in the cultivation of 
which at by hours the father and his 
sons may find both amusement and 
profit. But never lead them to de- 
vend on the hall for food to eat un- 
ess they have earned it. A peasant 
loses all respect for himself as soon as 
he becomes a weekly applicant at the 
squire’s gate for a basin of broth or 
the scrag end of a neck of mutton. 
But is this all that we have to say 
concerning the motives which are 
assumed to have operated in the 
breast of its clever author towards 
the concoction of Coningsby? By no 
means. Ostensibly, indeed, Mr. 
Disraeli stands forward in these vol- 
umes as the mouthpiece of a new 
party and the teacher of grave poli- 
tical truths to his countrymen. In 
reality, it may turn out that he is at 
once indulging his spleen against 
particular persons, and making an 
effort to win for himself a position in 
public estimation. Nobody, for ex- 
ample, can doubt that Mr. Croker 
has, somehow or another, inflicted an 
incurable wound on the self-love of 
Benjamin. We are sorry for it. It 
is a painful disease to labour under 
this same canker of the heart, and 
the party inducing it deserves re- 
proof in public or in private. But if 
every disappointed aspirant after 
place feel at liberty to shew up the 
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individual who may have come be- 
tween him and the first lord of the 
treasury, as Mr. Disraeli has in his 
Coningsby shewn up the Right Hon- 
ourable John Wilson Croker, the 
sooner we get a more stringent law 
the better. Fie, fie, Benjamin! 
John Wilson may lie open to 
many attacks, but, all things con- 
sidered, it was not quite becoming in 
you to commence them. And as to 
the hopes of political distinction 
which the author rests upon his pre- 
sent performance, we mistake the 
matter entirely if they ever come to 
be realised. The truth, and we speak 
it reluctantly, because Mr. Disraeli 
may be hurt by it, and perhaps 
charge us with a breach of confidence, 
but the plain and honest truth is, 
that whether in the house or out 
of it, Mr. Disraeli’s opinions carry 
little weight with them. The new 
generation look for another kind 
of leader than he. They have 
their views of right and wrong, whe- 
ther correctly formed or not we need 
not for the present stop to inquire, 
but views they have, fixed, determi- 
nate, and steady, which they will 
work out without putting themselves 
under the guidance of one in whom 
they have not much confidence. Mr. 
Disraeli greatly deceives himself if 
he imagine that the many young and 
ardent spirits which are at this. mo- 
ment dreaming of their country’s 
regeneration will ever gather round 
one who has been all things, and, at 
the instigation of personal pique or 
personal vanity, may be all things 
again. 

Are we, then, to part from such a 
performance as this without one 
word of praise to qualify our censure? 
Surely not. The book is an ex- 
tremely clever book. There are 
scenes in it which any living writer 
might be proud to have delineated ; 
and the style, though grandiloquent 
throughout, is always pure and some- 
times eloquent. But we would not 
be the author of Coningsby, as a 
whole, for thrice the sum which Mr. 
Colburn has paid for the copyright; 
though we dare say that it will have 
avery extensive sale, and that it will 
be followed ere long by another, if 
possible, more offensive to good taste 
and good manners. 
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The Rustic Seat. 


THE RUSTIC SEAT. 


Wovttp men be wise, and oft retreat 

To solitary places, meet 

For bird and brook, and count the hours 
By natural, instinctive flowers — 

Fair progeny of beam and breeze — 
Pleasure no more to them would seem 
The offspring of unearthly dream, 

Where every thing could please. 


With no unhealthiness of thought 
This rustic seat, this quiet spot, 
Have met beneath the open sky ; 
Well judged the penetrated eye 

Of sun and shade, of wave and leaf, 
That here the sympathetic mind 
The ecstasy of bliss might find, 

The loveliness of grief. 


The whispering drapery of leaves 
The viewless hand of summer weaves — 
A snowy blossom here and there, 
Like jewels on a maiden’s hair ; 
And, parted by the breeze, 
Holy promises are given ; 
Momentary gleams of heaven, 
Smiling through the trees. 


Messengers of gentle airs, 
Unsubstantial wanderers, 
Golden clouds at eve are seen, 
Glimmering through the breathing green ; 
While the sleeping families 
Of flowers around my feet are dreaming, 
Beautiful as planets gleaming 
O’er the silent skies. 


No unsocial solitude 
Leads me here alone to brood. 
Oft as we hear a hidden brook 
Murmuring in a shady nook 
Of the unseen soul of things, 
Yonder spire, that fills the sky, 
Speaks of homes that round it lie— 
Calm, domestic visitings. 


These waters, like the voice of God, 
Tell of loneliest abode 
O’erhanging, as a mountain bell, 
The bosom of a leafy dell ; 
And they have paused by peopled steep, 
Listening to as sweet a tale 
As ever charmed yon radiant sail,— 
A traveller of the deep. 
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Haply a solitary bleat 
May solemnise my lone retreat, 
And trooping lambs be idly seen 
On visionary hill-side green ; 
Or melancholy, dream-like note 
From yonder church-tower, where the ray 
Is lingering o'er the grave of day, 
Across the mellowing waves may float. 


The dial, with its blossom pale — 

A moral of the touching tale— 

To me a holy thing appears, 

Commissioned with the voice of years ; 
And crumbling neath me lie 

The ivy-mantled abbey towers, 

Haunted by laughing bands of flowers, 
Like smiles of Memory. 


So, pausing on a sun-lit hill, 
When passion’s winds and waves are still, 
The heaven-befriended traveller sees 
Beneath him ruined palaces, 
Tinged with a mournful ray— 
Dim emblems of a lost regret, 
Catching the gleams of fancy yet 
Through glimmerings of the way. 


Should shadows of too dark a grief 
Sadden around the ivy leaf,— 
If too desponding moans the wood 
By Rothes’ ancient solitude, 
Then, falcon-like, will rise 
To yonder aged rock, my soul, 
And hear the gladdening waters roll 
Their breeze-like melodies ! 
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Tue sale of a great man’s property 
(a man in whom posterity will take 
an interest) is no every-day ex- 
hibition. Thank Heaven that it is 
80, for it is one of the most painful 
and suggestive sights we can well 
contemplate orremember. <A library 
contains the tools with which an 
author works—the flower the poet 
sucks from—the sparks that kindle 
kindred thoughts—in other words, 
the books that have suggested or 
strengthened his conceptions, and 
given a tone, character, and colour 
to all his writings. The effects of 
an eminent artist embrace his studies 
made from celebrated pictures ; his 
engravings after celebrated masters ; 
the first rude gropings and group- 
ings of his genius; the raw material 
of his pictures; the palette and 
ncils with which he has wrought 
is wonders, and shaped into all but 
breathing existence the creations and 
conceptions of his own fancy and 
observation. “We brought nothing 
into this world, and it is certain that 
we can carry nothing out.” The 
grave closes over Sir David Wilkie 
and Robert Southey, and the hammer 
of the auctioneer disperses abroad the 
library of the one and the sketches 
and effects of the other. There is 
no bringing them together again, 
they are scattered like thistle-down 
before the winds of heaven; the 
sketches to instruct students yet un- 
born, and the books to inform new 
minds, or lie unused on the shelves 
of the incurious collector. 
We have been led into this train 
of thought from the sale which took 
lace at Messrs. Sotheby and Wil- 
inson’s, last month, of the library of 
the celebrated Southey, the poet of 
Roderick, and the author of the Life 
of Nelson. Mr. Southey was, per- 
haps, the best read man of his age, 
the best, perhaps, in this country 
since Bishop Warburton (if we made 
an exception, we should make it in 
favour of Mr. Hallam). He was not, 
it is true, what Johnson would have 
called “a good Greek scholar,” but 
he was well acquainted with that 
language, though not with the con- 
structive niceties of dialect and 
grammar. He was an excellent Latin 
scholar, and quite an adept in all 


the modern languages ; the Spanish 
and Dutch authors standing pre- 
eminently forward in his favour. 
He had read every English book of 
consequence or merit, and pursued 
his studies into fields of reading 
usually unread. As he advanced in 
years his love of reading grew into 
a disease, and in his walks he was 
invariably accompanied by that com- 
municative friend, a volume. He 
had all Richard Heber’s thirst for 
books without Richard Heber’s for- 
tune. He bought largely, for his 
circumstances in life, and was obliged 
to do so from writing so much his- 
tory as he wrote. <A recluse among 
lakes and mountains, conversing, as 
he says, with books rather than with 
men, he was altogether dependent 
on the resources of his own mind 
and the treasures of his own library. 
There was no Bodleian or British 
Museum to fly to, so that every 
enjoyment and every source of in- 
formation he had within himself. 

The first sight of Southey’s li- 
brary on the shelves of an auc- 
tioneer brought back to our minds 
a a in Mr. Wordsworth’s beau- 
tiful but unequal epitaph on his 
friend :— 


“ And ye loved books, no more 
Shall Southey gaze on you !” 


There was no closing our lips to pre+ 
vent its half audible utterance ; per- 
haps we were overheard and mis- 
understood. The sentiment at least 
was proper, and we spoke then as 
we would wish to speak and write, 
just as our full thoughts and better 
nature would prompt us. 

The sale extended over sixteen 
days, and the number of volumes 
sold exceeded ten thousand. It was 
just that class and character of col- 
lection we had expected Mr. Southey 
to have formed; a well selected 
library of good and general litera- 
ture, made by one more curious 
about the inner description of the 
book than the outward appearance 
of its leather and condition. He had 
few bright backs—Lewis and Russia, 
Hayday and morocco, Mackenzie 
and calf, had done nothing for his 
library ; of large paper and fine tall 
copies he had few or none. His 
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books were perfect in another way 
—they were all complete. There 
was no leaf wanting in Jeremy 
Taylor's Golden Grove, or no lost 
sheet in his copy of Fuller’s Worthies. 
Every book seemed to have Southey’s 
mark, visible or invisible, upon it. 
If you had pitched upon any book 
at random, you could have ceneed 
and declared, and, perhaps, taken 
oath, to his having read it. His 
small neat pencil dicks indicated 
favourite passages marked for gene- 
ral use or more particular quotation. 
The printed cloth covers and paper 
labels clearly lettered with the pen, 
the work of some neat-handed Phillis 
of a daughter, indicated his love of 
order, and an innate liking for books 
in good condition. We could have 
wished that he had been a little 
more particular about his poets. 
“The veriest ordinary copies will 
serve me,” says Burns, the plough- 
man, commissioning some of Field- 
ing and Smollett’s novels from Hill 
of Edinburgh ; “I am nice only in 
the appearance of my poets.” 

The books which Addison had 
brought around him were sold with- 
in the last four and forty years after 
the death of the essayist’s only child, 
at a very advanced age in 1797. 
The poet Thomson’s books and en- 
gravings, indeed the whole of his 
effects, were sold in the year in 
which he died; his cellar was better 
stored than his book-shelves, but 
his prints were of some importance 
and value. Shenstone’s books were 
bought by Tom Davies, the Davies 
with the pretty wife, commended by 
Churchill in a well known couplet. 
Pope left his library by will to 
Ralph Allen and Dr. Warburton. 
All the publications which gave rise 
to the Dunciad were in this collec- 
tion, and Ruffhead* advertised that 
they were freely at the service of 
any public library or museum. 
Strange to say, so liberal an offer was 
not accepted, though the British 
Museum was then in existence! To 
each publication he had written the 
name of the author, and scattered 
occasional remarks throughout. The 
household furniture and books of 
Goldsmith were sold by Good at his 
great room in Fleet Street, on the 
12th July, 1774. Lot 29 was a 
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common collection: “A pair of 
bellows, a brush, a footman, a copper 
tea-kettle, and a coal-scuttle.” The 
most expensive piece of household 
furniture would appear to have been 
“Lot 15: A very large dressing- 
glass, mahogany frame ;” wherein 
Goldy must have often admired him- 
self, dressed in his Tyrian bloom 
satin grain and garter blue breeches. 
But enough of poor Goldy. Dr. John- 
son’s books were sold by Christie. 
The doctor had a ragged regiment 
for general use; for he tossed well- 
bound books about with savage 
carelessness, and complained when 
he borrowed a book from Steevens 
that it was too well bound. The 
library of Gibbon who wrote Roman 
History in an acacia grove at Lau- 
sanne, must have formed, from all 
accounts, a very different = ym 
from Johnson's rough-calf collec- 
tion. Gibbon was a dandy in his 
dress, and a dandy in his bindings. 
Edmund Burke’s books have passed 
under the hammer of the auctioneer ; 
and it is but the other day since the 
library of Horace Walpole was cata- 
logued and sold by public auction. 
No English author ever left an 
estate behind him descending unin- 
cumbered with debt but the greatest 
of all authors, William Shakspeare. 
The after history of Abbotsford is a 
melancholy story. 

The catalogue of Sir Walter 
Scott's library at Abbotsford, which 
still remains, we are happy to say, 
entire, fills a thick closely printed 
quarto volume. With the exception 
of the Abbotsford library, no better 
collection of books has been brought 
together by any English author than 
the late poet-laureate had collected 
at Keswick. Had his means been 
greater his library had been larger, 
for no man had a higher love for 
books, or a greater thirst for read- 
ing, and no man employed his books 
to a purer or a better purpose. 
After fifty years of successful industry 
and prudent putting by for the future, 
his whole effects are sworn under 
12,0002., and of this 12,000/. his 
library formed one fourth ; the six- 
teen days sale producing the sum 
of 2,933/. 8s. 6d. 

We were much interested in 
making a careful examination of Mr. 


* Ruffhead’s Life of Pope, p. 195. 
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Southey’s books, and in endeavour- 
ing to trace out his predilection for 
certain poets to an acquaintance with 
them when a boy at Westminster, 
Winchester, or Westbury. Daniel 
and Davenant fell very early into his 
hands; May’s Edward II]. was one 
of his next purchases; Chamber- 
layne and his Pharonnida soon fol- 
lowed ; and then came Lord Brook, 
Sir Philip Sydney, Gomes Wither, 
Francis Quarles, Henry More, and 
Andrew Marvell. The history of 
Southey’s mind would well repay 
inquiry. He would have written a 
delightful narrative of his own 
studies through half a century of 
well-digested reading. He had done 
—_ to thousands by such a pub- 
ication, and supplied quite a class 
system of education, from which one 
and all, both the young and the old, 
might profit. He read systematic- 
ally, for present and for future pur- 
poses. He rose, read, wrote, walked, 
eat, drank, and went to sleep, by his 
watch. Others have done the same. 
King George IT. went regularly at a 
certain hour to the chamber of his 
mistress ; he would whistle his time 
away rather than see her ten mi- 
nutes before the stated time, and 
would dangle at the door, chrono- 
meter in hand, rather than permit 
his impulses to regulate his move- 
ments. 

In 1774, the year in which Southey 
was born, Dr. Roberts of Eton put 
forth a poem in six books, called 
Judah Restored. Campbell calls it 
a poem of no common merit. In- 
deed, it has many excellencies, and 
was throughout life a great favourite 
with Southey, whose copy of the 
poem, in the fine old binding of the pe- 
riod, is now before us. Judah Restored 
was a gift, and the poet in after life 
placed his name upon the oe 
with the date of the gift, and the 
name of the donor, “‘ Robert Southey, 
given me by Mrs. Dolignon, 1784.” 
The date is curious, for the poet was 
only ten years old at the time. He 
must have been a marvellous boy 
even at the unset age of ten, for 
Judah Restored is a thoughtful, 
thought-creating’ poem; and good, 
kind Mrs. Dolignon must have fore- 
seen, as we conceive, the poet of 
Thalaba in the boy of ten. Judah 
Restored had its lasting influence on 
Southey, he has quoted three long 
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ange from it in his notes to Tha- 
ba, and praised it, as it deserved 
to be praised, in an article in the 
Quaterly Review. 


** I believe I can tell,” says Cowley, 
“the particular little chance that filled 
my head first with such chimes of verse, 
as have never since left ringing there; 
for I remember when I began to read, 
and to take some pleasure in it, there 
was wont to lie in my mother’s parlour, 
I know not by what accident, for she 
herself never in her life read any book 
but of devotion, but there was wont to 
lie Spenser’s works ; this I happened to 
fall upon, and was infinitely delighted 
with the stories of the knights, and 
giants, and monsters, and brave houses, 
which I found everywhere there (though 
my understanding had little to do with 
all this); and by degrees, with the tink. 
ling of the rhyme, and the dance of the 
numbers : so that I think that I had read 
him all over before I was twelve years 
old, and was thus made a poet as imme- 
diately as a child is made an eunuch.” 


Horace has a favourite passage with 
schoolmasters, about a cask long re- 
taining the scent wherewith it was 
first seasoned ; and one of our poets 
has told us, 


“« Just as the twig is bent the tree’s ine 
clined,” 


But we prefer the homely lines of 
holy Mr. Herbert, 


‘« Make not thy sport abuses, for the fly 
That feeds on dung is coloured thereby.” 


The Westminster school purchases 
of Southey coloured the whole com- 
plexion of his after life. Sir Philip 
Sydney was one of his early fa- 
vourites. 


“ From my very boyhood,” he writes, 
‘¢ when I first read the Arcadia in Mrs. 
Stanley’s modernisation of it, Sydney took 
possession of my imagination ; not that I 
liked the book the better just in pro- 
portion as she had worsened it, for his 
own language would have presented no- 
thing strange or difficult to me who had 
read Shakspeare and Beaumont, and 
Fletcher, as soon as I could understand 
enough of them to follow the story of 
their plays; but she had thrown away 
the pastoral parts, and the miserable 
metre with which those parts are encum- 
bered, and therefore I had nothing to 
interrupt my enjoyment of the romance. 
Spenser afterwards increased my venera- 
tion for Sydney; and Penshurst, when 
I first saw it (in 1791), was the holiest 
ground I had ever visited.” 
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Eight me later he gave vent, in 
verse, to his feelings about Sir Philip 
Sydney : 


“ Tread 
As with a pilgrim’s reverential thoughts, 
The groves of Penshurst. Sydney here 
was born, 

* * Upon his natal day an acorn here 
Was planted ; it grew up a stately oak, 
And in the beauty of its strength it stood 
And flourished, when his perishable part 
Had moulder’d dust to dust. That stately 


oak 

Itself hath mouldered now, but Sydney’s 
fame 

Endureth in his own immortal works.” 


This is much in the manner of Aken- 
side, but it is singing at third hand, 
for Ben Jonson and Waller had long 
before connected Sydney’s name with 
Penshurst in imperishable verse. 

Mr. Southey’s copy of the poems, 
or works as they were called, of 
Fulke Greville Lord Brooke is lying 
before us at this moment. Lord 
Brooke was in Southey’s eyes the 
most eminently thoughtful of all 
poets, “had his command of lan- 
guage,” he says, “ been equal to his 
strength of intellect, I scarcely know 
the author whom he would not have 
surpassed.” This is high praise, but 
it is not more than Lord Brooke de- 
serves. There is a curious note in 
the volume in Southey’s own hand- 
writing : “It seems to me,” he says, 
“that Dryden formed his tragic 
style more upon Lord Brooke than 
upon any other author.” The coin- 
cidence pointed out is curious, but 
the resemblance does not consist so 
much in Dryden’s similarity of style 
to Lord Brooke, as in the similarity 
of his tragic style to the manner of 
of Sir William Dayenant. It may 
or may not have occurred to Mr. 
Southey that this hereditary resem- 
blance of style had its origin and 
end in accidental causes. Sir Wil- 
liam Davenant, when a young man, 
was a page or attendant in the house- 
hold of Lord Brooke, and Dryden 
before his tragic style was formed, 
actually wrote in conjunction with 
Sir William Davenant. 


“I found him of so quick a fancy,” 
Dryden writes, ‘‘ that nothiug was pro- 
posed to him, on which he could not 
suddenly produce a thought extremely 
pleasant and suprising ; and those first 
thoughts of his, contrary to the old Latin 
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proverb, were not always the least happy ; 
and as his fancy was quick, so likewise 
were the products of it, remote, and new.” 


An interchange of minds will 
beget, not unfrequently, a similarity 
in thinking and of ideas in the same 
people; not so often, perhaps, in 
minds of the same standing, as in 
minds of unequal duration of growth. 
The friend of Sir Philip Sydne 
must have been looked upon wit 
filial reverence by the boy Davenant, 
and Davenant again, in his turn, 
was, when up in years, treated with 
deferential respect by his younger 
associate. Dryden's tragic style is 
not so like Lord Brooke as it is like 
Sir William Davenant; to borrow 
his own lines : 


“He to God’s image, she to his was 
made, 

So further from the fount the stream at 
random strayed.” 


Spenser more than once insinuates 
that the soul of Chaucer was trans- 
fused into his body, and that he was 
begotten by him two hundred years 
after his decease. 


** We have,” says Dryden, “ our lineal 
descents and clans as well as other fa- 
milies. Milton has acknowledged to me 
that Spenser was his original ; and many 
besides myself have heard our famous 
Waller own that he derived the har- 
mony of his numbers from the Godfrey 
of Bulloigne, which was turned into 
English by Mr. Fairfax.” 


The author of five epics, original 
alike in imagery and in style, re- 
turned in his old age to his favourite 

oets, and wrote a poem altogether 
in their manner. We allude to The 
Poet's Pilgrimage to Waterloo, in 
which you may trace thoughout a 
mind thoroughly imbued with the 
works of Daniel and Davenant, but 
above all of Lord Brooke. We miss 
the rugged and knotty vigour of 
“ the friend of Sir Philip Sydney ;” 
but Southey has so many excellencies 
that he soon rivals and outruns his 
master. Hear Southey :— 


‘« The individual culprit may sometimes 
Unpunish’d to his after reckoning go ; 
Not thus collective man,—for public 
crimes 
Draw on their proper punishment 
below ; 
When nations go astray from age to age, 
The effects remain a fatal heritage.” 
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And now his great original, Lord 
Brooke :— 


“Some love no equals, some superiors 
scorn, 
One seeks more worlds and he will 
heaven have; 
This covets gold with divers faces borne, 
These humours reign and lead men to 
their grave ; 
Whereby for bayes and little wages, we 
Ruin ourselves to raise up tyranny. 


And as when winds among themselves 
do jar, 
Seas there are tost, and wave with 
wave must fight ; 
So when Power’s restless humours bring 
forth war, 
These people bear the faults and 
wounds of might ; 
The error and diseases of the head 
Descending still until the limbs be dead.” 


These two stanzas from Lord 
Brooke are marked with an emphatic 
mark of approbation in Southey’s 
copy of the poems of this thought- 
creating author. 

Mr. Southey had no very great 
respect for the genius or character 
of Dryden; but it seems to us that, 
in some respects, he more nearly re- 
sembles Dryden than any other wri- 
ter in our language. Dryden was 
the first English author of eminence 
who made literature his professional 
pursuit, the first to make a Mecenas 
of a bookseller, and rely on the un- 
certain gains of his literary labours. 
Mr. Southey lived by literature alto- 

ether, he had no sessional situation 
ike Sir Walter Scott, or no stamp- 
collector’s gains to swell his literary 
earnings like his next-door neighbour 
~ Ir. Wordsworth. He lived 
ike Dryden by literature entirely. 
Both were poets-laureate, and each 
distinguished notoriously for some 
one great act of conversion in their 
lives. The circumstances attending 
Dryden’s conversion to the church of 
Rome, and Mr. Southey’s political 
conversion, are too well known to 
call for comment. Petty minds, wil- 
ling to inflict an injury, doubted at 
the time the sincerity of Dryden, 
and scribblers by profession were 
wont formerly to accuse Mr, Southey 
of new-moulding his political opin- 
ions for a party pension. No one 
now doubts the sincerity of Dryden, 
and no honest mind will doubt for a 
moment the sincerity of Southey. 


In two great points of character, 
therefore, Mr. Southey bears a stiking 
resemblance to his illustrious prede- 
cessor in the laurel; but here the re- 
semblance ceases, for, in the morality 
of their lives and writings, they are 
as unlike one another as they could 
well have been. 

Mr. Southey was educated at 
Westminster School—a school that 
has contributed more than its pro- 
portionate share of men of genius 
to the temple of British fame. Much 
might be expected from masters like 
Camden, Dr. Busby, and Vin 
Bourne, more from scholars like Ben 
Jonson, Cowley, Dryden, Locke, 
South, Gibbon, Churchill, Cowper, 
and Southey. Cowley published a 
volume of verses when a boy of 
thirteen at Westminster School. 
Dryden and Southey were distin- 
guished for their English verses, 
Cowper for his Latin verses. 


«¢ At Westminster where little poets strive 
To set a distich upon six and five, 
Where discipline helps opening buds of 
sense, 
And makes his pupils proud with silver 
pence, 
I was a poet too.” 


“My first literary profits,” says 
Southey, “were obtained at West- 
minster, and, like Cowper, I remem- 
ber the pleasure with which I re- 
ceivedthem. But there was this dif- 
ference, that his rewards were proba- 
bly for Latin verse, in which he ex- 
celled, and mine were always for En- 
glish composition.” 

The recent publication of Mr. 
Southey’s poems, “ complete in one 
volume,” would seem to demand at 
this moment a particular criticism on 
their author’s genius, and on his 
right to that lofty position in our 
poetry so long assigned to him by 
the friendly hand of indulgent critic- 
ism. 

Of his five epics, some have read 
them for their stories, and some for 
theirauthor’ssake. Othershavetaken 
them up for the sake of the historical 
notes appended, and not a few have 
read them in quest of fine bursts of 
poetry, and of passages illustrative of 
manners and customs. No one has 
left off dissatisfied. They are com- 
plete studies for language undefiled, 
and the music of poetic numbers. 
But few know, and fewer care to be- 
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come acquainted with, the mysteries of 
the Hindoo mytholo; The story of 
Joan of Are, again, isadark and un- 
welcome page in English history. 
Madocand his meanderings will never 
engross any great attention, nor can 
we say any thing in favour of Tha- 
laba or Roderick. Dryden was wise 
when he said that a poet owed the 
subject of his poem to his own 
country; and Southey would have 
found a wider range of readers than 
he has as yet procured, or is likely 
to procure, if j had obeyed, even 
for once, the sound judgment of 
Dryden on this point. Sir Walter 
Scott thought that the Hindoo my- 
thology of ‘Kehama’ would revolt 
the common reader, and wrote so to 
Southey, adding, at the same time, 
“in that lies your only danger.” 
Who reads the history of Brazil ? 
Yet that fine history has every me- 
rit that the life of Nelson has, story 
alone excepted. 

We have few long poems of an 
epic nature of any merit in our lan- 
guage. The Faerie Queene isincom- 
plete, the Davideis of Cowley a bare 
beginning, and the Gondibert of Dave- 
nant was left unfinished by its au- 
thor. Dryden undertook the story 
of King Arthur, and Pope laid down 
on paper the plan of an epic poem, 
to have been written in blank verse, 
and entitled “ Brutus.” The success 
of Milton emboldened Blackmore, 
and Blackmore’s failures were, for 
fifty years, of signal service to our 
literature, till Glover let fly his Le- 
onidas, and critics were found who 
preferred that poem to Paradise 
Lost. When Joan of Arc appeared 
we had, therefore, no heroic poems of 
any merit in our language but the 
sublime epic of Milton, Chaucer's 
fine tale of Palamon and Arcite, the 
unread Leonidas, and the unknown 
Pharonnida. 

Joan of Arc was favourably re- 
ceived. ‘“ A work of the same class,” 
says Southey, in 1837, “with as 
much power and fewer faults, if it 
were published now, would attract 
little or no attention.” This is the 
calm decision of a writer well-read 
in the history of literature and the 
revolutions of taste. The advertise- 
ment of an epic in 1795, was a novelty 
in a newspaper column, in 1837 it 
had become a cheapened and still 
cheapening ware, that no one would 
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read, and all would laugh at. The 
Montgomerys, Atherstones, Abing- 
tons, and Reades of English lite- 
rature, have much to answer for; 
they have brought epic grandeur into 
contempt, and made poetry itself con- 
temptible. 

Will these five epics live? Will 
this volume descend into posterity of 
the same size? We answer empha- 
tically, yes. The poetry of Southey 
has become part and parcel of our 
literature. There is too much good 
sense to die in the volume before us. 
The powers of poetry exhibited in 
this yolume will always make it live. 
Here are no dry bones for resuscita- 
tion, but a bill of fare and a feast 
quite wonderful for the variety of- 
fered, and the excellence of the sup- 
ply. He who has no soul for the 
Curse of Kehama can turn to the 
Devil's Walk and find merit there ; 
the individual dead to the beauties 
of Roderick can still enjoy Wat Ty- 
ler, or slake his thirst for poetry in 
the amatory poems of Abel Shufile- 
bottom. No willing reader will turn 
away unsupplied, for this volume 
abounds in poetry after all hearts; 
the pathetic and the humorous in 
pretty — proportions, and both of 
a high kind,—the humour is of a 
subdued description, and the pathos 
constrained within the bounds of 
grief, and the resolves of a well-dis- 
ciplined understanding. 

Some of Mr. Southey’s ballads and 
smaller poems are of the utmost excel- 
lence and beauty. Six enviable re- 
putations might be made out of the 
volume before us. Surely it would 
be enough for one man to have writ- 
ten Mary the Maid of the Inn and 
Bishop Hatto ; for another to have 
written the Old Woman of Berkeley 
and the Well of St. Keyn ; for a third 
to have written the Battle of Blen- 
heim and the March to Moscow (Mr. 
Ingoldsby’s original); for a fourth 
the Holly Tree and Wherefore do the 
Poor complain ; for a fifth the Devil's 
Walk and the Curse of Kehama; 
reserving the sixth Mr. Southey’s 
own reputation. Two thirds of the 
volume, after this apportioning out, 
will still remain. 

Mr. Southey has been a great ex- 

rimenter in our poetry. He has 
introduced among us a new descrip- 
tion of machinery, and a new man- 
ner of yersification. His attempts 
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flourish and exist favourably among 
us, but they beget no men-children. 
He will never become the father of a 
family of poets, like Spenser, Shak- 
speare, Milton, nor inilwence the 
poetry of his age, like Cowley, Cow- 

r, or Burns. Critics will award 

im at all times the merit of well- 
designed originality, nor dispute his 
right to the many qualities of a poet 
sown by nature. 

What the qualities of a poet are, 
or what the qualifications of a poet 
should be, no one has as yet satis- 
factorily determined. Our old ac- 
quaintance James Hogg had his own 
notions of what a poet's capabilities 
should be. 


“* My first interview with Mr. South- 
ey,” he says, in one of his autobiogra- 
phies, ‘‘ was at the Queen’s Head inn, 
in Keswick, where I had arrived wearied 
one evening, on my way to Westmore- 
land; and not liking to intrude on his 
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family circle that evening, I sent a note 
up to Greta Hall, requesting him to come 
down aud see me, and drink one half 
mutchkin along with me. He came on the 
instant, and stayed with me about an hour 
and ahalf. But I was a grieved as well 
asan astonished man, when I found that 
he refused all participation in my bever- 
age ofrum-punch. For a poet to refuse 
his glass was to me a phenomenon; 
and, I confess, 1 doubted in my own 
mind, and doubt to this day, if perfect 
sobriety and transcendant poetical genius 
can exist together. In Scotland I am 
sure they cannot. With regard to the 
English, I shall leave them to settle that 
among themselves, as they have little 
that is worth drinking.” 


Conceive this said by the author 
of Kilmeny you cannot; conceive it 
to have been said by James Hogg, 
and all wonderment is at an end. 

“ Just ae halfsmutchkin does me prime, 


Aught less is little.” 
Burns, 
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I r1np I have already filled up nearly 
half of the space which is usually 
allotted to modern authors for their 
books, and that a vast deal of the 
most interesting portion of my his- 
tory remains to be told, viz. that 
which describes my sojourn in the 
kingdoms of England and Ireland, 
and the great part I played there, 
moving among the most illustrious 
of the ho myself not the least dis- 
tinguished of the brilliant circle. In 
order to give due justice to this por- 
tion of my memoirs, then,—which is 
more important than my foreign ad- 
ventures can be (though I could fill 
volumes with interesting descriptions 
of the latter),—I shall cut short the 
account of my travels in Europe, and 
of my success at the Continental 
courts, in order to speak of what 
befell me at home. Suffice it to say 
that there is not a capital in Europe, 
except the beggarly one of Berlin, 
where the young Chevalier de Bali- 


barri was not known and admired, 
and where he has not made the 
brave, the high-born, and the beau- 
tiful, talk of him. I won 80,000 
roubles from Potemkin at the winter 
palace at Petersburg, which the 
scoundrelly favourite never paid me ; 
I have had the honour of seeing his 
Royal Highness the ChevalierCharles 
Edward as drunk as any porter at 
Rome; my uncle played: several 
matches at billiards against the cele- 
brated Lord C at Spa, and 
I promise you did not come off a 
loser In fact, by a neat stratagem 
of ours, we raised the laugh against 
his lordship, and something a great 
deal more substantial. My lord did 
not know that the Chevalier Barry 
had a useless eye, and when, one day, 
my uncle playfully bet him odds at 
billiards that he would play him with 
a patch over one eye, the noble lord, 
thinking to bite us (he was one of 
the most desperate gamblers that 
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ever lived), accepted the bet, and we 
a very considerable amount of 
iim. 

Nor need I mention my successes 
among the fairer portion of the 
creation. One of the most accom- 
plished, the tallest, the most athletic, 
and the handsomest gentlemen of 
Europe, as I was then, a young 
fellow of my figure could not fail of 
having advantages, which a person of 
my spirit knew very well how to 
use. But upon these subjects I am 
dumb. Charming Schuvaloff, black- 
eyed Sczotarska, dark Valdez, tender 
Hegenheim, brilliant Langeac!—ye 
gentle hearts that knew how to beat 
in old times for the warm young 
Trish gentleman, where are ye now ? 
Though my hair has grown gray 
now, and my sight dim, and my 
heart cold with years, and ennui, and 
disappointment, and the treachery of 
friends, yet I have but to lean back 
in my arm-chair and think, and those 
sweet figues come rising up before 
me out of the past, with their smiles, 
and their kindnesses, and their bright, 
tender eyes! There are no women 
like them now—no manners like 
theirs! Look you at a bevy of wo- 
men at the Princes’s, stitched up in 
tight white satin sacks, with their 
waists under their arms, and com- 
pare them to the graceful figures of 
the old time! Why, when I danced 
with Coralie de Langeac at the fétes 
on the birth of the first dauphin at 
Versailles, her hoop was eighteen 
feet in circumference, and the heels 
of her lovely little mules were three 
inches from the ground; the lace 
of my jabot was worth a thousand 
crowns, and the buttons of my ama- 
ranth-velvet coat alone cost eighty 
thousand livres. Look at the differ- 
ence now! The gentlemen are dress- 
ed like boxers, quakers, or hackney- 
coachmen; and the ladies are not 
dressed at all. There is no elegance, 
no refinement, none of the chivalry 
of the old world, of which I form a 

rtion. Think of the fashion of 

ondon being led by a Br-mm-ll!* 
a nobody's son ; a low creature, who 
can no more dance a minuet than I 
can talk Cherokee; who cannot even 
crack a bottle like a gentleman ; who 
never shewed himself to be a man 
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with his sword in his hand, as we 
used to approve ourselves in the 
good old times, before that vulgar 
Corsican upset the gentry of the 
world! Oh, to see the Valdez once 
again as on that day I met her first 
driving in state, with her eight mules, 
and her rétinue of gentlemen by the 
side of yellow Manganares! Oh, for 
another drive with Hegenheim, in the 
gilded sledge, over the Saxon snow! 
False as Schuvaloff was, *twas better 
to be jilted by her than to be adored 
by any other woman. I can’t think 
of any one of them without tender- 
ness. I have ringlets of all their 
hair in my poor little museum of re- 
collections. Do you keep mine, you 
dear souls that survive the turmoils 
and troubles of near half a hundred 
years? How changed its colour is 
now, since the day Sczotarska wore it 
round her neck, after my duel with 
Count Bjernaski, at Warsaw! 

I never kept any beggarly books 
of accounts in those days. I had no 
debts. I paid royally for every 
thing I took, and I took every thing 
I wanted. My income must have 
been very large. My entertainments 
and equipages were those of a gentle- 
man of the highest distinction ; nor 
let any scoundrel presume to sneer 
because I carried off and married my 
Lady Lyndon (as you shall presently 
hear), and call me an adventurer, or 
say I was pennyless, or the match 
unequal. Pennyless! I had the 
wealth of Europe at my command. 
Adventurer! So is a meritorious 
lawyer or a gallant soldier; so is 
every man who makes his own for- 
tune an adventurer. My profession 
was play, in which I was then unri- 
valled. No man could play with me 
through Europe on the square; and 
my income was just as certain ae 
health and exercise of my profession) 
as that of a man who draws on his 
three-per-cents, or any fat squire 
whose acres bring him revenue. 
Harvest is not more certain than the 
effect of skill is: a crop is a chance 
as much as a game of cards greatly 
played by a fine player; there may 
be a drought, or a frost, or a hail- 
storm, and your stake is lost; but 
one man is just as much an adventu- 
rer as another. 


* This manuscript must have been written at the time when Mr, Brummell was 


the leader of the London fashion, 
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In evoking the recollection of 
these kind and fair creatures I have 
nothing but pleasure. I would I 
could say as much of the memory of 
another lady, who will henceforth 
play a considerable part in the drama 
of my life-—I mean the Countess of 
Lyndon, whose fatal acquaintance I 
made at Spa, very soon after the 
events described in the last chapter 
had caused me to quit Germany. 

Honoria, Countess of Lyndon, 
Viscountess Bullingdon in England, 
Baroness Castle Lyndon of the king- 
dom of Ireland, was so well known 
to the great world in her day, that I 
have little need to enter into her fa- 
mily history, which is to be had in 
any peerage that the reader may lay 
his hand on. She was, as I need not 
say, a countess, viscountess, and ba- 
roness in herown right. Her estates 
in Devon and Cornwall were among 
the most extensive in those parts; 
her Irish possessions not less magnifi- 
cent, and they have been alluded to, 
in avery early part ofthese memoirs, 
as lying near to my own paternal 
property in the kingdom of Ireland : 
indeed, unjust confiscations in the 
time of Elizabeth and her father went 
to diminish my acres, while they add- 
ed to the already vast possessions of 
the Lyndon family. 

The countess, when I first saw her 
at the assembly at Spa, was the wife 
of her cousin, the Right Hon. Sir 
Charles Reginald Lyndon, Knight of 
the Bath, and minister to George II. 
and George III. at several of the 
smaller courts of Europe. Sir Charles 
Lyndon was celebrated as a wit and 
bon-vivant; he could write love-verses 
against Hanbury Williams, and make 
jokes with George Selwyn ; he was 
a man of vertu, like Horry Walpole, 
with whom and Mr. Grey he had 
made a part of the grand tour; and 
was cited, in a word, as one of the 
most elegant and accomplished men 
of his time. 

I made this gentleman’s acquaint- 
ance as usual at the play-table, of 
which he was a constant frequenter. 
Indeed, one could not but admire the 
spirit and gallantry with which he 
pursued his favourite pastime ; for, 
though worn out by gout and a 
myriad of diseases, a cripple wheeled 
about in a chair, and suffering pangs 
of agony, yet you would see him 
every morning and every evening at 
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his ‘ie behind the delightful green 
cloth ; and if, as would often happen, 
his own hands were too feeble or 
inflamed to hold the box, he would 
call the mains nevertheless, and have 
his valet or a friend to throw for 
him. I like this courageous spirit in 
aman; the greatest successes in life 
have been won by such indomitable 
perseverance. 

I was by this time one of the best- 
known characters in Europe; and 
the fame of my exploits, my duels, 
my courage at play, would bring 
crowds round me in any public so- 
ciety where I appeared. I could 
shew reams of scented paper to prove 
that this eagerness to make my ac- 
quaintance was not confined to the 
gentlemen only, but that I hate boast- 
ing, and only talk of myself in so far 
as is necessary to relate myself’s ad- 
ventures, the most singular of any 
man’s in Europe. Well, Sir Charles 
Lyndon’s first acquaintance with me 
originated in the right honourable 
knight’s ne 700 pieces of me at 
picquet (for which he was almost 
my match); and I lost them with 
much good-humour, and paid them, 
and paid them, you may be sure, 
punctually. Indeed, I will say this 
for myself, that losing money at pla 
never in the least put me out of ale 
humour with the winner, and that, 
wherever I found a superior, I was 
always ready to acknowledge and 
hail him. 

Lyndon was very proud of winning 
from so celebrated a person, and we 
contracted a kind of intimacy, which, 
however, did not for awhile go be- 
yond pump-room attentions, and 
conversations over the supper-table 
at play, but which gradually in- 
maa until I was admitted into 
his more private friendship. He was 
a very free-spoken man (the gentry 
of those days were much prouder 
than at present), and used to say to 
me in his haughty, easy way, “ Hang 
it, Mr. Barry, you have no more 
manners than a barber, and I think 
my black footman has been better 
educated than you; but you are a 
young fellow of originality and pluck, 
and I like you, sir, because you seem 
determined to go to the deuce by a 
way of your own.” I would thank 
him, laughingly, for this compliment, 
and say, that as he was bound to the 
next world much sooner than I was, 
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I would be obliged to him to 
get comfortable quarters arranged 
there for me. He used also to be 
immensely amused with my stories 
about the splendour of my family 
and the magnificence of Castle Brady ; 
he would never tire of listening or 
laughing at those histories. 

“Stick to the trumps, however, 
my lad,” he would say when I told 
him of my misfortunes in the conju- 
gal line and how near I had been 
winning the greatest fortune in Ger- 
many. “Do any thing but marry, 
my artless Irish rustic” (he called me 
by a multiplicity of queer names). 
“ Cultivate your great talents in the 
gambling line, but mind this, that a 
woman will beat you.” 

That I denied, mentioning several 
instances in which I had conquered 
the most intractable tempers among 
the sex. 

“ They will beat you in the long 
run, my Tiperary Alcibiades. As 
soon as you are married, take m 
word for it, you are conquered. Loo 
at me. I married my cousin, the 


noblest and greatest heiress in Eng- 
land—married her in spite of herself 
almost” (here a dark shade passed 


over Sir Charles Lyndon’s counte- 
nance). “She is a weak woman. 
You shall see her, sir, how weak she 
is; but she is my mistress. She has 
embittered my whole life. She is a 
fool, but she has got the better of one 
of the best heads in Christendom, 
She is enormously rich, but somehow 
I have never been so poor as since I 
married her. I thought to better my- 
self, and she has made me miserable 
and killed me. And she'll do as much 
for my successor when I’m gone.” 

“Has her ladyship a very large 
income?” said I. At which Sir 
Charles burst out into a yelling 
laugh, and made me blush not a little 
at my gaucherie, for the fact is, see- 
ing him in the condition in which he 
was, I could not help speculating 
upon the chance a man of spirit 
might have with his widow. 

“No, no!” said he, laughing. 
“Waugh hawk, Mr. Lyndon, don't 
think, if you value your e of 
mind, to stand in my shoes when the 
are vacant. Besides, I don't think 
my Lady Lyndon would quite conde- 
scend to marry a ——” 

“ Marry a what, sir?” said I, ina 
rage. 
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“ Never mind what; but the man 
who gets her will rue it, take m 
word on’t. A plague on her! had it: 
not been for my father’s ambition 
and mine (he was her uncle and 
guardian, and we wouldn't let such a 
prize out of the family), I might have 
died peaceably, at least, carried my 
gout down to my grave in quiet, 
lived in my modest tenement in May 
Fair, had every house in England 
open to me, and now, now I have six 
of my own, and every one of them is 
a hell to me. Beware of greatness, 
Mr. Lyndon. Take warning by me. 
Ever since I haye been married and 
have been rich I have been the most 
miserable wretch in the world. Look 
at me. I am dying, a worn-out 
cripple at the age of fifty. Marriage 
has added forty years to my life, 
When I took off Lady Lyndon, there 
was no man of my years who looked 
so young as myself. Fool that I 
was! I had enough with my pen- 
sions, perfect freedom, the best so- 
ciety in Europe; and I gave up all 
these, and married, and was misera- 
ble. Take a warning by me, Cap- 
tain Barry, and stick to the trumps. 

Though my intimacy with the 
knight was considerable, for a long 
time I never penetrated into any 
other apartment of his hotel but those 
which he himself occupied. His lady 
lived entirely apart from him, and 
it is only curious how they came to 
travel together at all. She was a 
goddaughter of old Mary Wortley 
Montague, and, like that famous old 
woman of the last century, made con- 
siderable pretensions to be a blue- 
stocking, and a bel esprit. Lady 
Lyndon wrote poems in English and 
Italian, which still may be read by 
the curious in the pages of the maga- 
zines of the day. She entertained a 
correspondence with several of the 
European savans, upon history, 
science, the ancient languages, and 
especially theology. Her pleasure 
was to dispute controversial points 
with abbés and bishops, and her 
flatterers said she rivalled Madame 
Dacier in learning. Every adven- 
turer, who had a discovery in che- 
mistry, a new antique bust, or a 
plan for discovering the philosopher's 
stone, was sure to find a patroness in 
her. She had numberless works de- 
dicated to her, and sonnets without 


end addressed to her by all the 
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poetasters of Europe under the name 
of Lindonira or Calista. Her rooms 
were crowded with hideous China 
magots, and all sorts of objects of 
vertu. 

No woman piqued herself more 
upon her principles, or allowed love 
to be made to her more profusely. 
There was a habit of courtship prac- 
tised by the fine gentlemen of those 
days, which is little understood in 
our coarse, downright times; and 
young and old fellows would pour 
out floods of compliments in letters 
and madrigals, such as would make a 
sober lady stare were they addressed 
to her nowadays, so entirely has the 
gallantry of the last century dis- 
appeared out of our manners. 

Lady Lyndon moved about with a 
little court of her own. She had 
half-a-dozen carriages in her pro- 
gresses. In her own she would travel 
with her companion (some shabby 
lady of quality), her birds, and 
poodles, and the favourite savant for 
the time being. In another would 
be her female secretary and her 
waiting-women, who, in spite of their 
care, never could make their mistress 
look much better than a slattern. 
Sir Charles Lyndon had his own 
chariot, and the domestics of the es- 
tablishment would follow in other 
vehicles. 

Also must be mentioned the car- 
riage in which rode her ladyship’s 
chaplain, Mr. Runt, who acted in 
ey of governor to her son, the 
little Viscount Bullingdon,—a me- 
lancholy, deserted little boy, about 
whom his father was more than in- 
different, and whom his mother never 
saw, except for two minutes at her 
levee, when she would put to hima 
few questions of history or Latin 
grammar, after which he was con- 
signed to his own amusements, or the 
care of his governor, for the rest of 
the day. 

The notion of such a Minerva as 
this, whom I saw in the public places 
now and then, surrounded by swarms 
of needy abbés and schoolmasters, 
who flattered her, frightened me for 
some time, and I had not the least 
desire to make her acquaintance. I 
had no desire to be one of the beg- 
garly adorers in the great lady’s 
train, — fellows, half friend, half 
lackey, who made verses, and wrote 
letters, and ran errands, content to 
VOL, XXX. NO. CLEXY, 
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be paid by a seat in her ladyship’s 
box at the comedy, or a cover at her 
dinner-table at noon. “Don't be 
afraid,” Sir Charles Lyndon would 
say, whose great subject of conversa- 
tion and abuse was his lady, “my 
Lindonira will have nothing to do 
with you. She likes the Tuscan 
brogue, not that of Kerry. She says 
ou smell too much of the stable to 
admitted to ladies’ society ; and, 
last Sunday fortnight, when she did 
me the bonour to speak to me last, 
said, ‘ I wonder, Sir Charles Lyndon, 
a gentleman who has been the king's 
ambassador, can demean himself by 
gambling and boozing with low 
Irish blacklegs!" Don’t fly in a 
fury, I’m a cripple, and it was Lin- 
donira said it, not I.” 

This piqued me, and I resolved to 
become acquainted with Lady Lyn- 
don, if it were but to shew her lady- 
ship that the descendant of those 
Barrys, whose property she unjustly 
held, was not an unworthy companion 
for any lady, were she ever so high. 
Besides, my friend the knight was 
dying, his widow would be the rich- 
est prize in the three kingdoms. 
Why should I not win her, and, 
with her, the means of making in 
the world that figure which my 

enius and inclination desired? I 
elt I was equal in blood and breed- 
ing to any Lyndon in Christendom, 
and determined to bend this haught 
lady. When I determine, I loo 
upon the thing as done. 

My uncle and I talked the matter 
over, and speedily settled upon a 
method for making our approaches 
upon this stately lady of Castle Lyn- 
don. Mr. Runt, young Lord Bul- 
lingdon’s governor, was fond of plea- 
sure, of a glass of Rhenish in the 

rden-houses in the summer even- 
ings, and of a sly throw of the dice 
when the occasion offered; and I 
took care to make friends with this 
person, who, being a college tutor 
and an Englishman, was ready to go 
on his knees to any one who resem- 
bled a man of fashion. Seeing me 
with my retinue of servants, my 
vis-a-vis and chariots, my valets, my 
hussar, and horses, dressed in gold, 
and velvet, and sables, saluting the 
greatest people in Europe as we met 
on the course or at the Spas, Kunt 
was dazzled by my advances, and was 
mine by a beckoning of the finger, 

H 
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I shall never forget the poor wretch’s 
astonishment when I asked him to 
dine, with two counts, off gold plate 
at the little room in the casino; he 
was made happy by being allowed to 
win a few pieces of us, became ex- 
ceedingly tipsy, sung Cambridge 
songs, and recreated the company by 
telling us, in his horrid Yorkshire 
French, stories about the gyps and 
all the lords that had ever been in 
his college. I encouraged him to 
come and see me oftener and bring 
with him his little viscount, for whom, 
though the boy always detested me, 
I took care to have a good stock of 
sweetmeats, toys, and picture-books, 
when he came. 

I then began to enter into a con- 
troversy with Mr. Runt, and con- 
fided to him some doubts which I 
had, and a very, very earnest leaning 
towards the Church of Rome. I 
made a certain abbé, whom I knew, 
write me letters upon transubstan- 
tiation, &c., which the honest tutor 
was rather puzzled to answer, and I 
knew that they would be communi- 
cated to his lady, as they were; for, 
asking leave to attend the English 
service which was celebrated in her 
apartments, and frequented by the 
best English then at the spa, on the 
second Sunday she condescended to 
look at me, on the third she was 

leased to reply to my profound bow 
iy a curtsey, the next day I followed 
up the acquaintance by another 
obeisance in the public walk, and, 
to make a long story short, her lady- 
ship and I were in full correspond- 
ence on transubstantiation before -six 
weeks were over. My lady came to 
the aid of her chaplain, and then I 
began to see the prodigious weight 
of his arguments, as was to be ex- 
ted. The progress of this harm- 
ess little intrigue need not be de- 
tailed. I make no doubt every one 
of my readers has practised similar 
stratagems when a fair lady was in 
the case. 

I shall never forget the astonish- 
ment of Sir Charles Lyndon when, 
on one summer evening, as he was 
issuing out to the play-table in his 
sedan-chair, according to his wont, 
her ladyship’s barouche and four, 
with her outriders in the tawny 
livery of the Lyndon family, came 
driving into the court-yard of the 
house which they inhabited, and in 
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that carriage, by her ladyship’s side, 
sat no other than “the vulgar Irish 
adventurer,” as she was pleased to 
call him, I mean Redmond. Barry, 
Esquire. 

He made the most courtly of his 
bows, and grinned, and wayed his 
hat in as graceful a manner as the 
gout permitted, and her ladyship and 
I replied to the salutation with the 
utmost politeness and elegance on 
our parts. 

I could not go to the play-table for 
some time afterwards, for Lady Lyn- 
don and I had an argument on tran- 
substantiation, which lasted for three 
hours, in which she was, as usual, 
victorious, and in which her com- 
panion, the Honourable Miss Flint 
Skinner, feel asleep; but when, at 
last, I joined Sir Charles at the 
casino, he received me with a yell of 
laughter, as his wont was, and intro- 
duced me to all the company as Lady 
Lyndon’s interesting young convert. 
This was his way. He laughed and 
sneered at every thing. He laughed 
when he was in a paroxysm of pain ; 
he laughed when he won money, or 
when he lost it; his laugh was not 
jovial or agreeable, but rather painful 
and sardonic. 

“ Gentlemen,” said he to Pinter, 
Colonel Loder, Count du Carreau, 
and several jovial fellows with whom 
he used to discuss a flask of cham- 
pagne and a Rhenish trout or two 
after play, “ see this amiable youth ! 
He has been troubled by religious 
scruples, and has flown for refuge to 
- chaplain, Mr. Runt, who has 
asked for advice from my wife, Lady 
Lyndon ; and, between them both, 
they are confirming my ingenious 
young friend in his faith. Did you 
ever hear of such doctors and such a 
disciple ?” 

“ Faith, sir,” said I, “if I want 
to learn good principles, it’s surely 
better I should apply for them to 
your lady and your chaplain than to 
you !” 
we He wants to step into my shoes!” 
continued the knight. 

“The man would be happy who 
did so,” responded I, “ provided there 
were no chalk-stones included !” at 
which reply Sir Charles was not very 
well pleased, and went on with in- 
creased rancour. He was always 
free-spoken in his cups, and, to say 
the truth, he was in his cups many 
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more times in a week than his doc- 
tors allowed. 

“ Is it not a pleasure, gentlemen,” 
said he, “for me, as I am drawing 
near the goal, to find my home suc 
a happy one ; my wife so fond of me, 
that she is even now thinking of 
appointing a successor ? (I don’t mean 
you precisely, Mr. Lyndon, you are 
only taking your chance with a score 
of others whom [I could mention.) 
Isn’t it a comfort to see her, like a 
prudent housewife, getting every 
thing ready for her husband’s de- 

ure ?” 

“T hope you are not thinking of 
leaving us soon, knight?” said I, with 
perfect sincerity, for I liked him as a 
most amusing companion. 

“Not so soon, my dear, as you 
may’ fancy, perhaps,’ continued he. 
“ Why, man, I have been given over 
any time these four years, and there 
was always a candidate or two wait- 
ing to apply for the situation. Who 
knows how long I may keep you 
waiting ?” and he did keep me wait- 
ing some little time longer than at 
that period there was any reason to 


vape 
s I declared myself pretty openly 
according to my usual way, and au- 
thors are accustomed to describe the 
rsons of the ladies with whom their 
eroes fall in love; in compliance 
with this fashion I, perhaps, should 
say a word or two respecting the 
charms of my Lady Lyndon. But 
though I celebrated them in many 
copies of verses of my own and other 
persons writing, and though I filled 
reams of paper in the passionate style 
of those days with compliments to 
every one of her beauties and smiles 
in which I compared her to every 
flower, goddess, or famous heroine 
ever heard of; truth compels me to 
say that there was nothing divine 
about her at all. She was very well, 
but no more. Her shape was fine, 
her hair dark, her eyes good, and 
exceedingly active ; she loved singing, 
but performed it as so great a lady 
should, very much out of tune. She 
had a smattering of half-a-dozen 
modern languages, and, as I have 
said before, of many more sciences 
than I even knew the name of. She 
piqued herself on knowing Greek and 
Latin, but the truth is, that Mr. 
Runt used to supply her with the 
quotations which she introduced into 
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her voluminous correspondence. She 

had as much love of admiration, as 
strong uneasy a vanity, and as little 
heart, as any woman I ever knew. 
Otherwise when her son, Lord Bul- 
lingdon, on account of his differences 
with me, ran — but that matter shall 
be told in its proper time. Finally, 
my Lady Lyndon was about a year 
older than myself, though, of course, 
she would take her Bible oath that 
she was three years younger. 

Few men are so honest as I am, 
for few will own to their real motives, 
and I don’t care a button about con- 
fessing mine. What Sir Charles 
Lyndon said was perfectly true. I 
made the acquaintance with Lady 
Lyndon with ulterior views. “ Sir,” 
said I to him when, after the scene 
described and the jokes he made upon 
me, we met alone, “ let those laugh 
that win. You were very pleasant 
upon me a few nights since, and on 
my intentions regarding your lady. 
Well, if they are what you think 
they are,—if I do wish to step into 
your shoes, what then? I have no 
other intentions than you had your- 
self. I'll be sworn to muster just as 
much regard for my Lady Lyndon 
as you ever shewed her ; and if I win 
her and wear her when you're dead 
and gone, corbleu, knight, do you 
think it will be the fear of your 
ghost will deter me ?” 

Lyndon laughed as usual, but 
somewhat disconcertedly ; indeed I 
had clearly the best of him in the 
a and had just as much right 
to hunt my fortune as he had. 

But one day, he said, “ If you 
marry such a woman as my Lad 

Lyndon, mark my words, you will 
regret it. You will pine after the 
liberty you once enjoyed. By George! 
Captain Barry,” he added, with a 
sigh, “ the thing that I regret most 
in life, perhaps it is because I am 
old, blasé, and dying, is, that I never 
had a virtuous attachment.” 

“ Ha, ha! a milkmaid’s daughter!” 
said I, laughing at the absurdity. 

“ Well, why not a milkmaid’s 
daughter ? aa good fellow, I was 
in love in youth, as most gentlemen 
are, with my tutor’s daughter, Hele- 
na, a bouncing girl, of course older 
than myself (this made me remember 
my own little love passages with 
Nora Brady in the days of my early 
life), and, do you know, sir, I heartily 
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regret I didn’t marry her? There's 
nothing like having a virtuous drudge 
at home, sir, depend upon that. it 
gives a zest to one’s enjoyments in 
the world, take my word for it. No 
man of sense need restrict himself, 
or deny himself a single amusement, 
for his wife’s sake; on the contrary, 
if he select the animal properly, he 
will choose such a one as shall be no 
bar to his pleasure, but a comfort in 
his hours of annoyance. For instance, 
I have got the gout, who tends me? 
A hired valet, who robs me whenever 
he has the power. My wife never 
comes near me. What friend have 
I? None in the wide world. Men 
of the world, as you and I are, don’t 
make friends, and we are fools for 
our pains. Get a friend, sir, and 
that friend a woman—a good house- 
hold drudge, who loves you. That 
is the most precious sort of friend- 
ship, for the expense of it is all on 
the woman’s side. The man needn't 
contribute any thing. If he's a 
rogue, she'll vow he’s an angel ; if he 
is a brute, she will like him all the 
better for his ill-treatment of her. 
They like it, sir, these women. They 
are born to be our greatest comforts 
and conveniences ; our—our moral 
bootjacks, as it were ; and, to men in 
your way of life, believe me such a 
person would be invaluable. I'm 
only nes for your bodily and 
mental comfort’s sake, mind. Why 
didn’t I marry poor Helena Flower, 
the curate’s daughter ?” 

I thought these speeches the re- 
marks of a weakly, disappointed man, 
although since, perhaps, I have had 
reason to find the truth of Sir Charles 
Lyndon’s statements. The fact is, in 
my opinion, that we often buy money 
very much too dear. To purchase 
a few thousands a-year at the expense 
of an odious wife is very bad econo- 
my for a young fellow of any talent 
and spirit ; and there have been mo- 
ments of my life when, in the midst 
of my greatest splendour and opu- 
lence, with half-a-dozen lords at my 
levée, with the finest horses in my 
stables, the grandest house over my 
head, with unlimited credit at my 
banker's, and — Lady Lyndon to 
boot, I have wished myself back a 
private of Biilow’s, or any thing so 
as to get rid of her. To return, 
however, to the story. Sir Charles, 
with his complication of ills, was 
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dying before us by inches; and I've 
no doubt it could not have been very 
pleasant to him to see a young hand- 
some fellow paying court to his 
widow before his own face, as it were. 
After I once got into the house 
on the transubstantiation dispute, I 
found a dozen more occasions to im- 
prove my intimacy, and was scarcely 
ever out of her ladyship’s doors. 
The world talked and blustered, but 
what cared I? The men cried fie 
upon the shameless Irish adventurer, 
but I have told my way of silencing 
such envious people ; and my sword 
had by this time got such a reputa- 
tion through Europe, that few peo- 
ple cared to encounter it. IfI can 
once get my hold of a place, I keep 
it. ny’s the house I have been 
to where I have seen the men avoid 
me. “ Faugh! the low Irishman,” 
they would say. “ Bah! the coarse 
adventurer!” “ Out on the insuf- 
ferable black-leg and puppy!” and 
so forth. This hatred has been of 
no inconsiderable service to me in the 
world ; for when I fasten on a man, 
nothing can induce me to release m 
hold ; and I am left to myself, which 
is all the better. As I toll Lady 
Lyndon in those days, with perfect 
sincerity, “ Calista” (I used to call 
her Calista in my correspondence)— 
“ Calista, I swear to thee by the 
spotlessness of thy own soul, by the 
brilliancy of thy immitigable eyes, by 
every thing pure and chaste in 
heaven and in thy own heart, that I 
will never cease from following 
thee! Scorn I can bear, and have 
borne at thy hands. Indifference I 
can surmount; ‘tis a rock which my 
oarey will climb over, a magnet 
which attracts the dauntless iron of 
my soul !” and it was true, I wouldn't 
have left her, no, though they had 
kicked me down stairs every day I 
presented myself at her door. 

That is my way of fascinating wo- 
men. Let the man who has to make 
his fortune in life remember this 
maxim. Aftaching is his only secret. 
Dare, and the world always yields; 
or if it beat you sometimes, dare 
again, and it will succumb. In those 
days my spirit was so great, that if 
T kell xt any heart & mn marrying 4 


rincess of the blood, I would have 

ad her! 

I told Calista my story, and altered 
very, very little of the truth. My 
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object was to frighten her, to shew 
her that what I wanted that I dared, 
that what I dared that I won; and 
there were striking passages enough 
in my history to convince her of my 
iron will and indomitable courage. 
“ Never hope to escape me, madam,” 
I would say; “offer to marry an- 
other man, and he dies upon this 
sword, which never yet met its mas- 
ter. Fly from me and I will follow 
ou, though it was to the gates of 
fades.” I promise you this was 
very different language to that she 
had been in the habit of hearing from 
her Jemmyjessamy adorers. You 
should have seen ier I scared the 
fellows from her! 

When I said in this energetic way 
that I would follow Lady Lyndon 
across the Styx ifne , of course 
I meant that I would do so, provided 
nothing more suitable presented itself 
in the interim. If Lyndon would 
not die, where was the use of my 

ursuing the countess? And some- 
ow, towards the end of the spa sea- 
son, very much to my mortification 
I do confess, the knight made another 
rally; it seemed as if nothing would 
kill him. “I am sorry for you, Cap- 
tain Barry,” he would say, laughing 
as usual. “I'm grieved to keep you, 
or any gentleman, waiting. Had you 
not better arrange with my doctor, or 
get the cook to flavour my omelette 
with arsenic? "What are the odds, 
gentlemen,” he would add, “that I 
oe live to see Captain Barry hanged 

et ?” 
In fact the doctors tinkered him up 
for a year. “It’s my usual luck,” 
I could not help saying to my uncle, 
who was my confidential and most 
excellent adviser in all matters of the 
heart ; “I’ve been wasting the trea- 
sures of my affections upon that flirt 
of a countess, and here’s her husband 
restored to health and likely to live 
I don’t know how many years!” And 
as if to add to my mortification, there 
came just at this period to spa, an 
English tallow-chandler’s heiress, 
with a plum to her fortune, and 
Madame Cornu, the widow of a Nor- 
man cattle-dealer and farmer-gene- 
ral, with a dropsy and two hundred 
thousand livres a-year. 

“ What's the use of my following 
the Lyndons to England,” says I, 
if the Knight won't die ?” 

“ Don’t follow them, my dear sim- 
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le child,” replied my uncle. “Stop 
ere and pay court to the new ar- 
rivals.” 

“Yes, and lose Calista for ever, 
and the greatest estate in all Eng- 
land.” 

“Pooh, pooh! youths like you 
easily fire and easily despond. Keep 
up a correspondence with Lady 
Lyndon. You know there’s nothin 
she likes so much. There's the Irish 
abbé, who will write you the most 
charming letters for a crown a-piece. 
Let her go, write to her, and mean- 
while look out for any thing else 
which may turn up. Who knows ? 

ou might marry the Norman widow, 

_ her, take her money, and be 
ready for the countess against the 
knight's death.” 

And so with vows of the most pro- 
found respectful attachment, and 
having given twenty louis to Lad 
sy He waiting-woman for a loc 
of her hair (of which fact, of course, 
the woman informed her mistress), I 
took leave of the countess, when it 
became necessary for her to return to 
her estates in England, swearing I 
would follow her as soon as an affair 
of honour I had in my hands could 
be brought to an end. 

I shall pass over the events of the 
a that ensued before I again saw 

er. She wrote to me according to 
promise, with much regularity at 
first, with somewhat less frequency 
afterwards. My affairs, meanwhile, 
at the eet went on not un- 
prosperously, and I was just on the 
point of marrying the widow Cornu 
(we were at Brussels by this time 
and the poor soul was madly in love 
with me), when the London Gazette 
was put into my hand, and I read the 
following announcement :— 

“‘ Died at Castle-Lyndon, in the king. 
dom of Ireland, the Right Honourable 
Sir Charles Lyndon, Knight of the Bath, 
Member of Parliament for Lyndon in 
Devonshire, and many years his majesty’s 
representative at various European courts, 
He hath left behind him a name which 
is endeared to all his friends for his mani- 
fold virtues and talents, a reputation 
justly acquired in the service of his ma- 
jesty, and an inconsolable widow to de- 
plore his loss. Herladyship, the bereaved 
Countess of Lyndon, was at the Bath 
when the horrid intelligence reached her 
ef her husband’s demise, and hastened to 
Ireland immediately in order to pay her 
last sad duties to his beloved remains,” 
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That very night I ordered my 
chariot and posted to Ostend, whence 
I freighted a vessel to Dover, and 
travelling rapidly into the west, 
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reached Bristol, from which port I 
embarked for Waterford, and found 
myself, after an absence of eleven 
years, in my native country. 


CHAPTER XV. 


How were times changed with me 
now! TI had left my country a poor 
penniless boy—a private soldier in a 
miserable marching regiment. I re- 
turned an accomplished man, with 
property to the amount of five thou- 
sand guineas in my possession, with 
a splendid wardrobe and jewel-case 
worth two thousand more, having 
mingled in all the scenes of life a not 
undistinguished actor in them, having 
shared in war and in love, having 
by my own genius and energy won 
my way from poverty and obscurity 
to competence and splendour. As I 
looked out from my chariot windows 
as it rolled along over the bleak, 
bare roads, by the miserable cabins 
of the peasantry, who came out in 
their rags to stare as the splendid 
equipage passed, and hurrahed for his 
lordship’s honour as they saw the 
magnificent stranger in the superb 

ilded vehicle, my huge body servant 

‘ritz lolling behind, with curling 
moustaches and long queue, his green 
livery barred with silver lace, I could 
not help thinking of myself with 
considerable complacency, and thank- 
ing my stars that they had endowed 
me with so many good qualities. But 
for my own merits I should have 
been a raw Irish squireen, such as 
those I saw swaggering about the 
wretched towns out which my 
chariot passed on its road to Dublin. 
I might have married Nora Brady 
(and though, thank Heaven, I did not, 
I have never thought of that girl 
but with kindness, and even remem- 
ber the bitterness of losing her more 
clearly at this moment than any 
other incident of my life), I might 
have been the father of ten children 
by this time, or a farmer on my own 
account, or an agent to a squire, or a 
gauger, or an attorney, and here I 
was one of the most famous gentle- 
men of Europe! I bade my fellow 

et a bag of copper money and throw 
it among the crowd as we changed 
horses, and I warrant me there was 
as much shouting set up in praise of 
my honour as if my Lord Townsend, 
the lord-lieutenant himself, had 


been passing. 
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My second day’s journey, for the 
Irish roads were rough in those days, 
and the os of a gentleman’s 
chariot terribly slow, brought me to 
Carlow, where I put up at the very 
inn which I had used eleven years 
back when flying from home after 
the supposed murder of Quin in the 
duel. How well I remember every mo- 
ment of the scene! The old landlord 
was -~ who had served me; the 
inn that I then thought so comfort- 
able looked wretched and dismantled, 
but the claret was as good as in the 
old days, and I had the host to par- 
take of a jug of it and hear the news 
of the country. 

He was as communicative as hosts 
usually are; the crops and the mar- 
kets, the rice of beasts at last Castle- 
Dermot fair, the last story about the 
vicar, and the last joke of Father 
Hogan the priest; how the White 
Boys had burned Squire Scanlan’s 
ricks, and the highwaymen had been 
beaten off in their attack upon Sir 
Thomas's house; who was to hunt 
the Kilkenny hounds next season, and 
the wonderful run entirely they had 
last March ; what troops were in the 
town, and how Miss Biddy Toole had 
run off with Ensign Mullins ; all the 
news of sport, assize, and quarter- 
sessions were detailed by this worthy 
chronicler of small-beer, who won- 
dered that my honour hadn't heard 
of them in England or in foreign 
parts, where he seemed to think the 
world was as interested as he was 
about the doings of Kilkenny and 
Carlow. I listened to these tales 
with, I own, a considerable pleasure, 
for every now and then a name would 
come up in the conversation which I 
remembered in old days, and bring 
with it a hundred associations con- 
nected with them. 

I had received many letters from 
my mother, which informed me of 
the doings of the Brady’s Town fami- 
ly. My uncle was dead, and Mick, 
his elder son, had followed him 
too to the grave. The Brady girls 
had separated from the paternal roof 
so soon as their elder brother came to 
rule oyer it. Some were married, 
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some gone to settle with their odious 
old mother in out-of-the-way water- 
ing-places. Ulick, though he had 
succeeded to the estate, had come in 
for a bankrupt property, and Castle- 
Brady was now inhabited only by the 
bats and owls, and the old game- 
keeper. My mother, Mrs. Harry 
Barry, had gone to live at Bray, to 
sit under Mr. Jowls, her favourite 
preacher, who had a chapel there ; 
and, finally, the landlord told me, 
that Mrs. Barry’s son had gone to 
foreign parts, enlisted in the Prus- 
sian service, and had been shot there 
as a deserter. 

I don’t care to own that I hired a 
stout nag from the landlord’s stable 
after dinner, and rode back at night- 
fall, twenty miles to my old home. 
My heart beat to see it. Barryville 
had got a pestle and mortar over the 
door, and was called “The Escula- 
pian Repository,” by Doctor Mac- 
shane; a red-headed lad was spread- 
ing a plaster in the old parlour; the 
little window of my room, once so 
neat and bright, was cracked in many 
places, and stuffed with rags here and 
there; the flowers had disappeared 
from the trim garden-beds which my 
good orderly mother tended. In the 
churchyard there were two more 
names put into the stone over the 
family vault of the Bradys: they 
were those of my cousin, for whom 
my regard was small, and my uncle, 
whom I had always loved. I asked 
my old companion the blacksmith, 
who had beaten me so often in old 
days, to give my horse a feed and a 
litter : he was a worn, weary-looking 
man now, with a dozen dirty, ragged 
children paddling about his smithy, 
and had no recollection of the fine 
gentleman who stood before him. I 
did not seek to recall myself to his 
memory till the next day, when I 
put ten guineas into his hand, and 
bade him drink the health of English 
Redmond. 

As for Castle Brady, the gates of 
the park were still there, but the old 
trees were cut down in the avenue, a 
black stump jutting out here and 
there, and casting long shadows as I 
passed in the moonlight over the 
worn, grass-grown, old road. <A few 
cows were at pasture there. The 
garden gate was gone, and the place 
a tangled wilderness. I sat down 
on the old bench, where I had sat 
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on the day when Nora jilted me; 
and I do believe my feelings were as 
strong then as they had been when I 
was a boy, eleven years before; and 
I caught myself almost crying again 
to think that Nora Brady had de- 
serted me. I believe a man forgets 
nothing. I’ve seen a flower, or heard 
some trivial word or two, which have 
awakened recollections that somehow 
had lain dormant for scores of years; 
and when I entered the house in 
Clarges Street where I was born, (it 
was used as a gambling-house when 
I first visited London,) all of a sud- 
den the memory of my childhood 
came back to me—of my actual in- 
fancy; I recollected my father, in 
green and gold, holding me up to 
look at a gilt coach which stood at 
the door, and my mother in a flow- 
ered sack with patches on her face. 
Some day, I wonder, will every thing 
we have seen and thought and done 
come and flash across our minds in 
this way? I had rather not. I felt 
so as I sat upon the bench at Castle 
Brady, and thought of the by-gone 
times. 

The hall-door was open—it was 
always so at that house; the moon 
was flaring in at the long old win- 
dows, and throwing ghastly chequers 
upon the floors; and the stars were 
looking in on the other side, in the 
blue of the yawning window over 
the great stair; from it you could 
see the old stable-clock, with the 
letters glistening on it still. There 
had been jolly horses in those stables 
once; and I could see my uncle's 
honest face, and hear him talking to 
his dogs as they came jumping and 
whining and barking round about 
him of a gay winter morning. We 
used to mount there; and the girls 
looked out at us from the hall-win- 
dow, where I stood and looked at the 
sad, mouldy, lonely old place. There 
was a red light shining through the 
crevices of a door at one corner of 
the building, and a dog presently 
came out baying loudly, and a limping 
man followed with a fowling-piece. 

“ Who's there ?” said the old man. 

“Pam Purce.t, don’t you know 
me?” shouted I; “it’s Redmond 
Barry.” 

I thought the old man would have 
fired his piece at me at first, for he 
pointed it at the window; but I 
called to him to hold his hand, and 
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came down and embraced him. * * 
*Psha! I don’t care to tell the rest : 
Phil and I had a long night, and 
talked over a thousand foolish old 
things that have no interest for any 
soul alive now; for what soul is 
there alive that cares for Barry 
Lyndon ? 

I settled a hundred guineas on the 
old man when I got to Dublin, and 
made him an annuity which enabled 
him to pass his old days in comfort. 

Poor Phil Purcell was amusing 
himself at a game of exceedingly 
dirty cards with an old acquaintance 
of mine, no other than Tim, who was 
called my “ valet” in the days of 
yore, and whom the reader may re- 
member as clad in my father’s old 
liveries. They used to hang about 
him in those times, and lap over his 
wrists and down to his heels; but 
Tim, though he protested he had 
nigh killed himself with grief when 
I went away, had managed to grow 
enormously fat in my absence, and 
would have fitted almost into Daniel 
Lambert’s coat, or that of the vicar 
of Castle Brady, whom he served in 
the capacity of clerk. I would have 
engaged the fellow in my service but 
for his monstrous size, which ren- 
dered him quite unfit to be the 
attendant of any gentleman of con- 
dition ; and so f coesniel him with 
a handsome gratuity, and promised 
to stand godfather to his next child, 
the eleventh since my absence. There 
is no country in the world where the 
work of multiplying is carried on so 
prosperously as in my native island. 
Mr. ‘Tim had married the girls’ wait- 
ing-maid, who had been a kind friend 
of mine in the early times; and I 
had to go salute poor Molly next 
day, and found her a slatternly wench 
in a mud hut, surrounded by a brood 
of children almost as ragged as those 
of my friend the blacksmith. 

From Tim and Phil Purcell, thus 
met fortuitously together, I got the 
very last news respecting my family. 
My mother was well. 

“ Faith, sir,” says Tim, “and you're 
come in time mayhap from prevent- 
ing an addition to your family.” 

“ Sir!” exclaimed I, in a fit of in- 
dignation. 

“In the shape of father-in-law, I 
mane, sir,” says Tim; “ the misthress 
is going to take on with Mister Jowles 
the praacher.” 
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Poor Nora, he added, had made 
many additions to the illustrious race 
of Quin; and my cousin Ulick was 
in Dublin, coming to little good, 
both my informants feared, and hay- 
ing managed to run through the 
small available remains of propert 
which my good old uncle had left 
behind him. 

I saw I should have no small fa- 
mily to provide for; and then, to 
conclude the evening, Phil, Tim, and 
I, had a bottle of usquebaugh, the 
taste of which I had remembered for 
eleven good years, and did not part 
except with the warmest terms of 
fellowship, and until the sun had 
been some time in the sky. I am 
exceedingly affable: that has always 
been one of my characteristics. I 
have no false pride, as many men of 
high lineage like my own haye, and, 
in default .of better company, will 
hob and nob with a ploughboy or a 
private soldier just as readily as with 
the first noble in the land. 

I went back to the village in the 
morning, and found a pretext for 
visiting Barryville under a device of 
purchasing _— The hooks were 
still in the wall where my silver- 
hilted sword used to hang; a blister 
was lying on the window-sill, where 
my mother’s “ Whole Duty of Man” 
had its place; and the odious Doctor 
Macshane had found out who I was, 
(my countrymen find out every thing, 
and a great deal more besides,) and, 
sniggering, asked me how I left the 
King of Prussia, and whether my 
friend the Emperor Joseph was as 
much liked as the Empress Maria 
Theresa had been. The bell-ringers 
would have had a ring of bells for 
me, but there was but one, Tim, 
who was too fat to pull, and I rode 
off before the vicar, Doctor Bolter 
(who had succeeded old Mr. Texter, 
who had the living in my time), had 
time to come out to compliment me ; 
but the rapscallions of the beggarly 
village assembled in a dirty army to 
welcome me, and cheered “ Hurrah 
for Masther Redmond!” as I rode 
a 
My people were not a little anxious 
regarding me by the time I returned 
to Carlow, and the landlord was very 
much afraid, he said, that the high- 
waymen had gotten hold of me. 
There, too, my name and station had 
been learned from my servant Fritz, 
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who had not spared his praises of his 
master, and had invented some mag- 
nificent histories concerning me. He 
said it was the truth that I was inti- 
mate with half the sovereigns of 
Europe, and the prime favourite 
with most of them. Indeed I had 
made my uncle’s Order of the Spur 
hereditary, and travelled under the 
name of the Chevalier Barry, cham- 
berlain to the Duke of Hohenzoller 
Sigmaringen. 

They gave me the best horses the 
stable possessed to carry me on my 
road to ‘Dublin, and the strongest 
ropes for harness; and we got on 
pretty well, and there was no ren- 
contre between the highwaymen and 
the pistols with which Fritz and I 
were provided. We lay that night 
at Kilcullen, and the next day I made 
my entry into the city of Dublin, 
with four horses to my carriage, five 
thousand guineas in my purse, and 
one of the most brilliant reputations 
in Europe, having quitted the city a 
beggarly boy eleven years before. 

The citizens of Dublin have as 
great and laudable a desire for know- 
ing their neighbours’ concerns as the 
country people have; and it is im- 
possible for a gentleman, however 
modest his desires may be (and such 
mine have notoriously been through 
life), to enter the capital without 
having his name printed in every 
newspaper town and mentioned in a 
number of societies. My name and 
titles were all over the town the day 
after my arrival. A great number 
of polite persons did me the honour 
to call at my lodgings, when I selected 
them; and this was a point very 
necessary of immediate care, for the 
hotels in the town were but vulgar 
holes, unfit for a nobleman of my 
fashion and elegance. I had been 
informed of the fact by travellers on 
the continent; and determining to 
fix on a lodging at once, I bade the 
drivers go slowly up and down the 
streets with my chariot until I had 
selected a place suitable to my rank. 
This proceeding, and the uncouth 
questions and behaviour of my Ger- 
man Fritz, who was instructed to 
make inquiries at the different houses 
until convenient apartments could be 
lighted upon, brought an immense 
mob round my coach; and by the 
time the rooms were chosen you 
might have supposed I was the new 
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general of the forces, so great was 
the multitude following us. 

I fixed at length upon a handsome 
suite of apartments in Capel Street, 
paid the ragged postilions who had 
driven me a splendid gratuity, and, 
establishing myself in the rooms with 
my baggage and Fritz, desired the 
landlord to engage me a second fel- 
low to wear my liveries, a couple of 
stout reputable chairmen and their 
machine, and a coachman who had 
handsome job horses to hire for my 
chariot, and serviceable riding horses 
tosell. I gave him a handsome sum 
in advance; and I promise you the 
effect of my advertisement was such, 
that next day I had a regular levee 
in my antechamber: grooms, valets, 
and maitres-d’hétel, offered them- 
selves without number; I had pro- 
posals for the purchase of horses 
sufficient to mount a regiment, both 
from dealers and gentlemen of the 
first fashion. Sir Lawler Gawler 
came to propose to me the most 
elegant bay mare ever stepped ; 
my Lord Dundoodle had a team 
of four that wouldn’t disgrace my 
friend the imperor; and the Mar- 
quis of Ballyragget sent his gen- 
tleman and his compliments, stating 
that if I would step up to his stables, 
or do him the honour of breakfasting 
with him previously, he would shew 
me the two finest greys in Europe. 
I determined to accept the invitations 
of Dundoodle and Ballyragget, but 
to purchase my horses from the deal- 
ers. It is always the best way. Be- 
sides, in those days, in Ireland, if a 
gentleman warranted his horse, and 
it was not sound, or a dispute arose, 
the remedy you had was the offer of 
a bullet in your waistcoat. I had 
played at the bullet game too much 
in earnest to make use of it heed- 
lessly ; and I may say, proudly for 
myself, that I never engaged in a 
duel unless I had a real, available, 
and prudent reason for it. 

There was a simplicity about this 
Irish gentry which amused and made 
me wonder. If they tell more fibs 
than their downright neighbours 
across the water, on the other hand 
they believe more ; and I made my- 
self in a single week such a reputa- 
tion in Dublin as would take a man 
ten years and a mint of money to ac- 
quire in London. I had won five 
hundred thousand pounds at play ; I 
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was the favourite of the Empress 
Catherine of Russia ; the confidential 
agent of Frederick of Prussia; it was 
I won the battle of Hochkirchen ; I 
was the cousin of Madame du Barry, 
the French king’s favourite, and a 
thousand things beside. Indeed, to 
tell the truth, I hinted a number of 
these stories to my kind friends Bal- 
lyragget and Gawler, when they 
were not slow to improve the hints I 
gave them. 

After having witnessed the splen- 
dours of civilised life abroad, the 
sight of Dublin in the year 1771, 
when I returned thither, struck me 
with any thing but respect. It was 
as savage as Warsaw almost, without 
the regal grandeur of the latter city. 
The people looked more ragged than 
any race I have ever seen except the 
gipsy hordes along the banks of the 
Danube. There was, as I have said, 
not an inn in the town fit for a gen- 
tleman of condition to dwell in, 
Those luckless fellows who could not 
keep carriage, and walked the streets 
at night, ran imminent risks of the 
knives of the women and ruffians 
who lay in wait there,—of a set of 
ragged, savage villains who neither 
knew the use of shoe nor razor; and 
as a gentleman entered his chair or 
his chariot, to be carried to his even- 
ing rout, or the play, the flambeaux 
of the footmen would light up such a 
set of wild, gibbering, Milesian faces 
as would frighten a genteel person 
ofaverage nerves. I was luckily en- 
dowed with strong ones; besides, had 
seen my amiable countrymen before. 

I know this description of them 
will excite anger among some Irish 
patriots, who don’t like to have the 
nakedness of our land abused, and 
are angry if the whole truth be told 
concerning it. But, bah! it was a 
poor provincial place, Dublin, in the 
old days of which I speak, and many 
a tenth-rate German residence is 
more genteel. 

There were, it is true, near three 
hundred resident peers at the period ; 
and a house of commons; and my 
lord-mayor and his corporation ; and 
a roystering, noisy university, where- 
of the students made no small dis- 
turbances nightly, patronised the 
roundhouse, ducked obnoxious print- 
ers, and tradesmen, and gave the law 
at the Crow Street Theatre. But I 
had seen too much of the first society 
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of Europe to be much tempted by 
the society of these noisy gentry, 
and was a little too much of a gentle- 
man to mingle with the disputes and 
politics of my lord-mayor and his al- 
dermen. In the House of Commons 
there were some dozen of right plea- 
sant fellows. I never heard in the 
English parliament better speeches 
than from Flood and Daly, of Gal- 
way. Dick Sheridan, though not a 
well-bred person, was as amusing and 
ingenious a table-companion as ever 
I met; and, though during Mr. Ed- 
mund Burke's interminable speeches 
in the English house, I used always 
to go to sleep, I yet have heard from 
well-informed parties that Mr. Burke 
was a person of considerable abilities, 
and even reputed to be eloquent in 
his more favourable moments. 

I soon began to enjoy to the full 
extent the pleasures that the wretched 
place affords and which were within a 
gentleman's reach; Ranelagh and the 
Ridotto ; Mr. Mossop, at Crow Street ; 
my lord-lieutenant’s parties, where 
there was a great deal too much 
boozing, and too little play to suit a 
person of my elegant and refined ha- 
bits; Daly’s coffee-house, and the 
houses of the nobility, were soon 
open to me; and I remarked with 
astonishment in the higher circles, 
what I had experienced in the lower 
on my first unhappy visit to Dublin, 
an extraordinary want of money, and 
a preposterous deal of promissory 
notes flying about, for which I was 
quite unwilling to stake my guineas. 
The ladies, too, were mad for play, 
but exceeding unwilling to pay when 
they lost. Thus, when the old 
Countess of Trumpington lost ten 
pieces to me at quadrille, she gave 
me, instead of the money, her lady- 
ship’s note-of-hand on her agent 
in Galway; which I put, with a 
great deal of politeness, into the 
candle. But when the countess made 
me a second proposition to play, 
I said, that as soon as her ladyship’s 
remittances were arrived, I would be 
the readiest person to meet her; but 
till then was her very humble ser- 
vant. And I maintained this reso- 
lute and singular character through- 
out the Dublin society; giving out 
at Daly’s that I was ready to play 
any man, for any sum, at any game; 
or to fence with him, or to ride with 


him (regard being had to our weight), 
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or to shoot flying, or at a mark; and 
in this latter accomplishment, espe- 
cially if the mark be a live one, Irish 
gentlemen of that day had no or- 
dinary skill. 

Of course I dispatched a courier in 
my liveries to Castle Lyndon with a 
private letter for Runt, demanding 
from him full particulars of the 
Countess of Lyndon’s state of health 
and mind; and a touching and elo- 
quent letter to her ladyship, in which 
I bade her remember ancient days, 
which I tied up with a single hair 
from the lock which I had purchased 
from her woman, and in which I told 
her that Sylvander remembered his 
oath, and could never forget his Ca- 
lista. The answer I received from 
her was exceedingly unsatisfactory 
and inexplicit; that from Mr. Runt 
explicit enough, but not at all plea- 
sant in its contents. My Lord George 
Poynings, the Marquess of Tiptofi’s 
younger son, was paying very marked 
addresses to the widow, being a kins- 
man of the family, and having been 
called to Ireland relative to the will 
of the deceased Sir Charles Lyndon. 

Now, there was a sort of rough- 
and-ready law in Ireland in those 
days which was of great convenience 
to persons desirous of expeditious 
justice, and of which the newspapers 
of the time contain a hundred proofs. 
Fellows with the nicknames of Cap- 
tain Fireball, Lieutenant Buffcoat, 
and Ensign Steele, were repeatedly 
sending warning letters to landlords, 
and murdering them if the notes 
were unattended to. The celebrated 
Captain Thunder ruled in the South- 
ern counties, and his business seemed 
to be to procure wives for gentlemen 
who had not sufficient means to 
please the parents of the young la- 
dies, or, perhaps, had not time for a 
long and intricate courtship. 

I had found my cousin Ulick, at 
Dublin, grown very fat, and very 
poor; hunted up by Jews and cre- 
ditors ; dwelling in all sorts of queer 
corners, from which he issued at 
nightfall to the castle, or to his card- 
party at his tavern; but he was al- 
ways the courageous fellow; and I 
hinted to him the state of my affec- 
tions regarding Lady Lyndon. 

“The Countess of Lyndon!” said 
poor Ulick; “ well, that zs a wonder. 
I myself have been mighty sweet up- 
on a young lady, one of the Kiljoys 
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of Ballyhack, who has ten thousand 
a to her fortune, and to whom 

er ladyship is guardian ; but how is 
a poor fellow without a coat to his 
back to get on with an heiress in 
such company as that? I might as 
“a propose for the countess my- 
self.” 

“You had better not,” said I, 
laughing ; “the man who tries runs 
a chance of going out of the world 
first.” And I explained to him my 
own intention regarding Lady Lyn- 
don, and honest Ulick, whose respect 
for me was prodigious when he 
saw how splendid my appearance 
was, and heard how wonderful my 
adventures and great my experience 
of fashionable life had been, was lost 
in admiration of my daring and 
energy, when I confided to him my 
intention of marrying the greatest 
heiress in England. 

I bade Ulick go out of town on 
any pretext he chose, and put a letter 
into a post-office near Castle Lyndon, 
which I prepared in a feigned hand, 
and in hes 1 I gave a solemn warn- 
ing to Lord George Poynings to quit 
the country, saying that the great 
prize was never meant for the likes 
of him ; and that there were heiresses 
enough in England, without coming 
to rob them out of the domains of 
Captain Fireball. The letter was 
written on a dirty piece of paper, in 
the worst of spelling ; it came to m 
lord by the post-conveyance, and, 
being a oa young man, he 
of course laughed at it. 

As ill-luck would have it for him, 
he appeared in Dublin a very short 
time afterwards; was introduced to 
the Chevalier Redmond Barry, at 
the lord-lieutenant’s table; adjourned 
with him and several other gentle- 
men to the club at Daly’s, and there, 
in a dispute about the pedigree of a 
horse, in which every body said I 
was in the right, words arose, and a 
meeting was the consequence. I had 
no affair in Dublin since my arrival, 
and people were anxious to see whe- 
ther I was equal to my reputation. I 
make no boast about these matters, 
but always do them when the time 
comes; and poor Lord George, who 
had a neat hand and a quick eye 
enough, but was bred in the clumsy 
English school, only stood before my 

int until I had determined where 

should hit him. 
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My sword went in under his guard, 
and came out at his back. When he 
fell, he good-naturedly extended his 
hand to me and said, “ Mr. Barry, I 
was wrong!” I felt not very well at 
ease, when the poor fellow made this 
confession, for the dispute had been 
of my making, and, to tell the truth, 
I had never intended it should end 
in any other way than a meeting. 

He lay on his bed for four months 
with the effects of that wound ; and 
the same post which conveyed to 


THE MODERN 


In the southern provinces of France 
beneath the same clear sky which in 
the olden time, as Millot has before 
remarked, excited and fostered their 
poetic fire, there still linger some 
few descendants of those bards who, 
under the name of troubadours, were 
the first to subject the modern lan- 
guages to the yoke of rhythm. If 
they differ from their ancestors in 
any thing, it is in this, that, instead 
of addressing themselves to gallant 
knights and high-born dames, they 
now write for the people. What in- 
fluence the change has exercised 
upon the poetical character of their 
compositions will be seen in the 
course of the following pages. 

The most obvious result has been 
a marked change, if not a deteriora- 
tion, in the language employed. This 
language, however, as most of our 
readers are aware, is still known as 
the Provencal, a name not derived 
from the division of France at pre- 
sent denominated Provence, but from 
a much more extensive one, includ- 
ing not only Languedoc, but nearly 
the whole country south of the Loire. 
It was formerly called the Langue 
d’Oc, as opposed to the Langue d’Oy, 
which prevailed on the other bank of 
the river, and ripened afterwards by 
degrees into the French. 

The Provencal, when in its glory, 
aT bore away the palm from 
all the languages at that time spoken 
in Europe, “ either,” says Millot, in 
his History of the Troubadours, “ be- 
cause it participated in the beauties 
of the Greek, which was long the 
language of the Marseillais, or that 
it was cultivated by persons capable 
of roma | it.” 

Some objections may be raised 
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Lady Lyndon the news of the duel, 
carried * her a m e from Captain 
Fireball to say, “ This is NUMBER 
ong |” 

“You, Ulick,” said I, “shall be 
number two.” 

“ Faith,” said my cousin, “ one’s 
enough!” but I had my plan re- 
garding him, and determined at once 
to benefit this honest fellow, and to 
forward my own designs upon the 
widow. 


TROUBADOURS. 


against the first of these reasons. 
For the Provengal language took its 
rise in Narbonnese Gaul; whence, 
expanding, it advanced its circumfer- 
ence on all sides, and described a 
circle, of which Toulouse remained 
the centre. As for Marseilles, at 
that as at the present time, she was 
incapacitated by position from exert- 
ing any influence whatever on the 
languages of the south, being so 
placed, that it is rather to be expected 
that she should be herself influenced. 
Besides, there are no traces of any 
Greek words in the Provencal lan- 
guage except those which the Romans 
themselves had adopted. But, what- 
ever may be thought of the cogency 
of the reasons upon which the opinion 
suggested by Millot is based, it has, 
nevertheless, been adopted by many 
writers of eminence. 

Dryden, in his preface to the fa- 
bles, does not hesitate to say, after 
Rymer, that the Provencal was the 
most polished of all the modern lan- 

ages, and that Chaucer availed 

imself of its beauties in adorning 
and enriching the English, until his 
time sufficiently barren. We may 
here, perhaps remark, that there 
still remain in the provinces of 
Guienne and Gascony a vast number 
of English words and inversions 
which, however, might with great 
probability be attributed to the long 
stay which the English made in 
those provinces, whether we sup- 
pose them to have borrowed some- 
thing of the language there spoken, 
or to have themselves communicated 
the knowledge of some of their own 
words. 

Cardinal Bembo, in his treatise 
on Tuscan poetry, acknowledges that, 
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whatever beauty there is in that 
poetry, whether we look at the words 
or the expressions, was derived from 
the Provengal poets. Hedeclares, also, 
that the language we refer to was 
infinitely superior to all those of the 
West, and that whoever desired to 
write well in verse wrote in Provencal. 
In fact, we meet with troubadours in 
nearly all the courts of Europe 
during the middle ages; and it is 
scarcely necessary to remind our 
readers that Richard Cceur de Lion, 
of noble memory, wiled away the 
tediousness of his imprisonment by 
abandoning himself to the inspira- 
tions of the Provencal muse. "Were 
we in want of authorities, we should 
find them in Baresto’s preface to the 
Crusca Provengale ; but they would 
only serve to establish a fact which 
nobody contests. 

Cazeneuve, a learned native of 
Toulouse, whose modesty injured his 
reputation, maintains, that from the 
Proven¢al sprang the French, Italian, 
and Spanish languages. ‘This opinion, 
rejected by many writers of consider- 
able ability, has, however, been 
adopted by Champollion, Rochefort, 
and others. It has also been coun- 
tenanced by many Italians, and, 
among others, by Spero Sperone, in 
his fifteenth dialogue on languages, 
where he observes, that the italian 
borrowed from the Provengal the 
whole art of oratory, and that of 
versification. 

It is, doubtless, extremely difficult 
to recognise, in its present humble 
condition, this language, formerly so 
renowned. But if we cast aside the 
prejudice which prevents us from 
discerning the beautiful in aught 
that is not powerful and fortunate, 
we shall discover with pleasure many 
charming qualities in this old lan- 
guage, now looked upon with less 
respect than a heap of ruins, and 
spoken of by the contemptuous term 
of patois. 

Of old, it was the language of 
kings and nobles; it is now that of 
the people. It may have grown in- 
capable of expressing the insolent 
sentiments of men in power, the 
supple flattery of courtiers, the in- 
sipid nothings of 
in a word, the perfidy and falsehood 
of courts; but it has become the 
interpreter of the thoughts ofa sim- 
ple and happy population, of senti- 
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ments pure, naive, delicate, and, 
above all, true,—can it be then said 
to have degenerated ? 

It is scarcely necessary to relate 
how, and by what gradations, this 
language has fallen into the neglect 
in which we now behold it. By its 
side, and on the same noble and an- 
cient trunk, a shoot has sprung up 
which, extending afar on all sides its 
branches, pliant as the arms of a 
slave, robs the old bough of the 
beams of the sun, and causes it to be 
a like the widow of a departed 

ing. 

Nevertheless, this same Provencal 
language, or patois, whichever you 
may please to call it, is still superior 
to many languages of Europe,—at 
least to the French. 

In a greater degree than this last, 
it pare a facility of adapting it- 
self to music and poctry ; and it ex- 
cels it, besides, in energy, in pictu- 
resqueness of expression, in force, in 
boldness, in originality of inversions, 
in the euphony produced by the 
collocation of words, and lends itself 
more easily to richness and fecundity 
of figures. But we must hasten to 
strengthen our position with several 
authorities, lest we should be ac- 
cused of prejudice. 

In the first place, Rousseau de- 
monstrates, in his letter on music, 
that the French language is by no 
means musical. The Abbé Du Bos, 
again, in his work on painting and 
poetry, declares it to be unsuited to 
the latter art. Grimm even goes so 
far as to affirm that it is not per- 
spicuous. We confess that these 
opinions, the latter especially, seem to 
us somewhat too severe; but our 
theory does not require to be support- 
ed by assertions so sweeping. 


“ If Henri Quatre,” says the Baron de 
Grimm, “ had conceived the idea of re- 
moving his capital into his own country, 
and of giving to Paris a pure and serene 
sky, the patois now spoken in the south 
of France,—in other words, the Gascon 
language, would have been that of the 
Corneilles, the Racines, and the Vol- 
taires. Should we have gained or lost 
by a change which would have influenced 
so prodigiously the French language?” 


The following are the words in 
which this writer replies to so in- 
teresting a question :— 


“ If the patois of Languedoc and Gas. 
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cony had become the language of the 
French people, it would have acquired a 
more measured intonation, and a prosody 
by far more definite ; consequently, 
would have been more susceptible of 
poetry and music. 

“ The Gascon language is much more 
sonorous, and much more agreeable to 
the ear, than the French; it terminates 
in a and in at the words which in the 
French terminate in é oriner. Itbasno 
e mute, an immense advantage in music 
and poetry. It avoids the frequency of 
diphthongs, substituting for them in the 
middle of words a strongly marked and 
decided sound,—cor instead of ceur, 
It has no nasal terminations,—din in- 
stead of dans,” &c. 


The language in question possesses 
many other advantages not enu- 
merated by M. Grimm, who, doubt- 
less, desired only to speak of its su- 

riority for music and poetry. 
Yaad enuabuhy, one of the qualitlen 
which it has preserved in all its per- 
fection is the aptitude for poetry 
which, we will venture to say, it has 
ever possessed. For, although the 
troubadours have disappeared for 
ages, their language has been still 
cultivated by poets standing apart in 
the solitude of the fields with the 
modesty of virtuous poverty. Of 
these poets a few only have pub- 
lished their works. The rest have 
confided their productions to popular 
tradition, to a library which need not 
fear the same fate with that of Alex- 
andria, and which has preserved 
their verses with greater care than 
was bestowed upon those of the 
troubadours themselves, whose voices 
in truth are now, as it were, dying 
away in the distance. 

To relish properly the beauties of 
the Provencal poetry, we should go 
to the countries where it is sung on 
every occasion of rustic rejoicing, we 
should hear the villagers themselves 
in their infinitely varied measures 
celebrate the praises of the og a 
of the harvest, and of him who 
caused it to ripen. 
gotten in their lays. 
of old, in every féte. 

No one acquainted with those pro- 
vinces will contradict us when we 
say, that there is no village which 
does not possess its peculiar songs, 
ancient or modern. Looking, there- 
fore, at the vast extent of the coun- 
try formerly called Provence, the 
number of poets it must have pro- 


Nor is love for- 
It mingles, as 


a 
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duced is extraordinary. We are very 
far from pretending that one song 
makes a poet; but the naive enthu- 
siasm of the greater part of these 
compositions leads us to infer that 
the men who composed them were 
actuated by the true instinct of 
poetry. Certain it is that glory was 
not their aim, for, whilst confiding 
their works to the memory of the 
peasantry, in no instance have they 
attached their names thereunto. 

In speaking of these old songs, we 
shall venture to quote the only one 
which we can remember entire. It 
must not, however, be imagined that 
it is one of the best; for memory isa 
capricious and unjust faculty, and is 
often more beholden to chance in the 
selection of what she chooses to retain 
than to any thing else. 


“ The Orange-tree. 
“‘ Within my father’s garden 
Bloom’d a fair orange-tree, 
Beneath whose shade I linger'd, 
For ’t was there he came to me. 
How joyfully 1 tarried 
Beneath that well-loved tree ! 
Every sigh it might have told 
That was breathed there by me. 
But all my joy and love 
Were changed, alas! to woe, 
When the season that hath fled 
Saw the orange-flowers blow. 
Forgotten and forsaken, 
Grief only tarried here, 
Oh! blossoms of my lovely tree, 
Ye were to me how dear! 
Once my tears to you confiding 
* I loved of him to tell, 
But alas! at Autumn’s coming 
Ye fled away as well 
And of the three, two being gone, 
I with my tears am left alone.” 


Repeating that we do not give 
this song as a masterpiece, we can 
still assure our readers that its prin- 
cipal excellencies vanish in the trans- 
lation. 

Its chief beauty consists in the 
mysterious tone of melancholy per- 
vading it, which cannot be transferred 
to any other language. In the verse, 
for example, 


“« Es aqui que benio,” 
« It was hither he came,” 


how is it possible to render the 
charming indefiniteness of the last 
expression, which in the original de- 
rives an indescribable gracefulness 
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from the suppression of the pronoun 
he? Benio —— came, he came 
or she came. In this case the heart 
must divine which is to be under- 
stood; the understanding can be of 
no assistance, for in matters of senti- 
ment the heart has often its myste- 
ries into which the reason is not 
initiated. 

In our days there are few spots in 
those happy provinces of the south 
of France which do not possess true 

ts, whose works, being unpub- 
ished, cannot spread their reputa- 
tion beyond a certain limited circle 
of which their village-spire forms the 
centre. And is this a misfortune for 
them? By nomeans. For instead 
of glory, the passion for which, under 
whatever guise it may present itself, 
is but the insane desire of ambitious 
men to cast the shadows of their 
names athwart the pages of history, 
these authors derive from the admi- 
ration and affection of their friends 
an infinite delight of which great 
writers often fail to partake. 

The poets of the fields make 


poetry the delight of their lives, and 
do not raise their pretensions above 
that delight. Surrounded by a Juxu- 


rious vegetation, cherished by the 
beams of a sun to whose generous 
influence they themselves are also 
subject, they scatter around the fruits 
of their inspiration with no more of 
pride and no less of nature than that 
with which the orange-tree diffuses 
through the air the sweet perfume of 
its flowers. 

The modern troubadours have at- 
tempted every style. They have 
written sentiment and panegyric as 
well as satire. In the latter many 
have excelled. Delpons, for exam- 
ple, in his History of Figeac, relates 
that there still lived about the com- 
mencement of the present century in 
that town a poet named Verniac, 
who had dissipated, in consequence 
of his propensity to satire, his whole 
fortune in fines which the courts of 
law laid heavily upon him in pro- 
portion as they acknowledged his 
abilities. 

The masterpiece of this same 
Verniac, is a satire against a certain 
shoemaker, by name Barres, who 
had taken it into his head to pur- 
chase some magisterial dignity. This 
admirable piece opens with the fol- 
lowing verses :— 
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“ Aquoi dounc decidat a la magistraturo 

Barres estalloro sa pegouso corruro.” 

** What! in the judge’s awful chair shall 
we 

Barres his wax and leather sporting see ?” 


In the sequel to the same per- 
formance we find the following pretty 
invocation to the Muses :— 


* Souretos s’esbertat qu’ autrescot St. 
Crespin, 

Gratis a toutoi navu toas fet un escarpin 

Benjas me oljourd’ huy d’un fat bonfit 
di glorio, 

Que d’aquel saint patroun renego la me- 
morio,” 

“O gentle sisterlings, if indeed it be 
true, 

St. Crispin gratis once new slippers made 
for you, 

Do vengeance now for me on a coxcomb 
stuff’d with pride, 

Who dares his patron saint so basely to 
deride.” 


It is related of the same Verniac, 
that having met one day with the 
Sieur Vom, a poet of the same 
town, but of abilities far inferior to 
his own, he informed him that he 
had just composed his epitaph. 

“My epitaph!” cried Vaylac, 
“that is rather premature.” 

“ True,” quoth the other, “but I 
reflected that I might possibly die 
before you, and thus be prevented 
giving you this mark of my esteem.” 

“Very well, let us turn into this 
café, and you shall read me your 
verses,” said the bad poet, vain 
like the rest of them. 

They accordingly entered the café, 
and, having sat themselves down be- 
fore a table, the one prepared to write 
what the other dictated. 

“ Are you ready ?” 

“ When you please.” 

“ Write then.” 


“The poet Vaylac here doth lie !” 
“The poet Vaylac; good,” said he. 
“ Of snuff prodigious cemet’ry,”’ 


“Ah! Verniac, you might have 
let those things pass; but, never 
mind, go on.” 


‘* Great amateur of poetry,” 
“ Of poetry,—good,” said Vaylac. 
“ Great swallower of umbrosie.” 


“ You can’t mean that, Verniac. 


Do on wish to pass me off for a 
?” 
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“Who thinks of these matters?” 
answered Verniac. “ Besides, little 
faults set off great qualities. ‘There- 
fore, proceed.” 


‘* His works have spread abroad his 
name.” 


“ Capital ! what then ?” cried Vay- 
lac 


“A pity ‘tis they’re dull and Jame !” 


Instead of writing this last verse, 
Vaylac aimed a blow with his stick 
at his panegyrist, and succeeded in 
breaking every thing that was upon 
the table, just as it would have hap- 
pened in one of Paul de Kock’s no- 
vels. Verniac on his part had too 
often in his lifetime received a bas- 
tinading without expecting it, not to 
evade on this occasion what he con- 
fidently looked forward to. Accord- 
ingly he hastened to put a goodly 
extent of ground between the mysti- 
fier and the mystified, as Victor Hugo 
would have said. 

But let us now turn to those true 
modern troubadours, the Gascon 
poets, whose printed works furnish 
us with the means of appreciating 
with greater accuracy the literature 
of the south of France. 

Before the close of the sixteenth 
century there existed few modern 
Provencal poems which were either 
known or deserved to be known. At 
this period the French poets had 
already begun to communicate to 
their language, not only forms more 
energetic, but at the same time greater 

lish, and to prepare it for becom- 
ing one of the most beautiful lan- 
guages of Europe. This very cir- 
cumstance, in conjunction with many 
others, would have contributed to 
plunge the old Provencal into obli- 
vion, had it not unfortunately been 
already forgotten. 

Nevertheless, whilst the French 
constellation of poets, first among 
whom was Ronsard, shone most 
brightly, another cluster of stars be- 
gan to glitter, which, taking up in the 
name of the Langue d’Oc the glove 
of defiance thrown down by the 
Langue d’Oy, proved to the literary 
world that grace and beauty are to 
be found sometimes elsewhere than 
beneath rich drapery. 

Goudelin was the first who under- 
took to wind up the chords of a lyre 
grown old in silence and_ neglect, 
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His project was a bold and noble one, 
but also very difficult to accomplish. 
It was, indeed, no easy task to dis- 
cover the melody and measure of the 
old Provencal language in the dis- 
order into which it had fallen through 
age and the neglect with which it 
had been treated. The people, im- 
passioned, whimsical, and frankly 
gay, had introduced into it a number 
of expressions, of idioms, of collo- 
quialisms, which had, along with 
riches, brought confusion. It was 
necessary to select from amidst this 
unmolten ore, to arrange, to polish, 
sometimes even to create. Genius,in ~ 
fact, was required, and Goudelin 
seems to have been born to accom- 
plish the undertaking. 

Goudelin, or Goudeli, born at 
Toulouse in 1579, was the son (bio- 
graphically speaking) of an avocat. 
He commenced, like a dutiful child, 
by entering upon the study of the 
law in obedience to his father’s 
wishes. But very soon, like a true 
poet, he slipped off and kicked to— 
no matter where—his long black 
gown, dismissing at the same time the 
inspirations of a very doubtful cha- 
racter which it gave rise to. Indeed 
it would have been in his way, for 
how, with such an incumbrance, 
could he have gracefully handled the 
lyre of Apollo (to speak now in the 
good old style)? If any be disposed 
to cavil at what he did let them re- 
member Petrarch and Tasso. It 
must not be forgotten, however, that 
the poet’s fortunes would have fared 
better had he followed his father’s 
advice. He would not then have 
spent his little patrimony, as the song 
says,— 

“A boire sans compter 
A chanter.” 


But, perhaps, he would not have 
enjoyed, in the midst of the chicanery 
of the law, that sweet gaiety of heart, 
that satisfaction of the soul, that 
simplicity of manners which accom- 
panied him as he bore his light yoke, 
which the weight of gold rendered 
not burdensome, gently across the 

lain of life, and leisurely drew near 
1is tomb. 

Goudelin lived poor and contented 
in the midst of rich friends, whose 
rank and opulence never excited in 
him either envy or disdain. These 
few words explain his character and 
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constitute his panegyric. His verses 
caused him : be courted by man 
persons of distinction, and, even if his 
abilities had not introduced him to 
all respectable circles, his personal 
qualities, his jovial temper, his frank- 
ness, his naiveté, would have infal- 
libly recommended him. 

Like the troubadours, he went to 
the houses of the great, and repeated 
his verses, sometimes to the nm 
de Carmaign, who afterwards ex- 
plained them te Bassompiere when 
they were both confined in the 
Bastille, and extorted his admiration ; 
sometimes to the Duc de Montmo- 
renci, who held at that time a court 
at Toulouse, whither flocked what- 
ever was brilliant in the neighbour- 
hood. It was for this nobleman’s 
fétes that Goudelin composed and 
pronounced under cover of the mask 
the prologues which were so much 
, rey by those who heard them 
delivered. 

He was the delight, not only of this 
society, but of many others. There 
was grace in whatever he did, and 
even, observed one of his friends, in 
what he did not, for he had only to 
enter a circle to awaken “ the nimble 
spirit of mirth.” His conversation 
sparkled with bon-mots, repartees, 
and witty sayings, some of which we 
would select, did not such things lose 
so much in the repetition. But he 
was neither a buffoon nor a courtier, 
as is proved by the fact that he never, 
like Lafontaine, lived upon his friends. 
He was constrained, however, to ac- 
cept the moderate pension of 300 
francs a-year which the Hotel de 
Ville granted him in one of its public 
deliberations. 

With this humble income Gou- 
delin led with friendship and the 
Muses a pure and simple life; for, 
although all his verses are addressed 
to Liris, this shepherdess existed only 
in his imagination, as Julie in that 
of Rousseau, who, by the by, cannot 
be compared with our poet on the 
score of morality. 

Goudelin com when old many 
pious verses which exhibit the calm 
contentment of a happy oldage. He 
died at Toulouse in his seventieth 
year, regretted by all who knew him. 

His gentle and religious philosophy 
had prepared him for his death, the 
date of which he seems to have pretty 
accurately foreseen ; for a short time 
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previously, walking in the cloisters 

of the Church of St. Augustine, he 
smote with his cane on a tombstone, 
which some one observing, “I knock,” 
he said, “ that it may be opened unto 
me ;” and, indeed, that very tomb 
not long afterwards received his re- 
mains, 

Goudelin’s bust was placed in the 
Hotel de Ville, beside that of the 
poet Maynard, his fellow-countryman 
and contempo: , who did not pos- 
sess either his modesty or his humility. 
“He spent his whole life,” says one 
of his biographers, “in begging a 
little gold, which he never ob- 
tained.’ 

Scarcely had the first attempts of 
Goudelin been made public when, 
from every corner of France, came 
simultaneously a perfect shower of 
addresses expressive of the most en- 
thusiastic admiration, in verse, in 
prose, in Latin, and even in Greek. 
A great number of these pieces pre- 
cede and follow his poems in the later 
editions, which may accordingly be 
compared to a dish adorned with its 
garnishings. 

The Ramelet Mondi (or Nosegay of 
Toulouse) was the title of this charm- 
ing collection of poems, which in truth 
forms a group composed of specimens 
of almost every kind, a delicious nose- 
gay, in fact, not to push the metaphor 
too far. The first flower of this 
wreath, and perhaps the most beauti- 
ful, is an ode to the memory of Henri 
Quatre, whose tragical death was at 
that time so much deplored in France. 
This ode excited universal admira- 
tion. It was translated into almost 
every language in Europe; among 
others into Spanish by several per- 
sons, and into Latin by Pére Vau- 
niére, who did not approach, in spite 
of his great ability, the excellence of 
him whom he imitated. 

In this admirable piece we discover 
appeals to almost all our feelings, and 
specimens of every variety of move- 
ment in the style. It exhibits all the 
flexibility of the author's imagination, 
as well ag of the languege in which 
he wrote. 

Nothing can be more graceful or 
melodious than the first two stanzas 
of this ode, of which we shall give 
the original; for the reader will, 
doubtless, not be unwilling to pass 
judgment himself on the harmony of 
its construction :— 

1 
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«« Tantis pastourelets que dejouts las oum~- 
bretos 

Sentez apasima le calimas del jour, 

Tant que les auzelets per saluda l’amour 

Ufion le gargoillot de mila cansonettos ; 


Petits rius dounl’argen besiadorner gour- 
rino 

Pradets ou le plaze nons embesco les els 

Quand la joueno sason bons cargo de 
ramets 

Anjets coussi se plainz uno nympho 
Mondino.” 


“Oh! gentle shepherds, who within the 
shade 
Tarry till day’s full fervours ebb 


away, 
Whilst the small birds to love in every 
glade 
Swell theirsweet, feathered throats with 
many a lay. 


Oh! rivulets, whose silver murmuring 
flows 
In crooked paths; and oh! ye fields 
so fair, 
When in your laps young Spring her 
flowers throws, 
The wailings of a nymph of Toulouse 
hear.” 


No poet can be more felicitous in 
his comparisons than Goudelin. It 
is only to be regretted that a greater 
number of them cannot be preserved 
with all their beauties in a tvansla- 
tion; for the Gascon has this ad- 
vantage over the French for example 
that all the peculiarities, all the 
idioms of the latter, even every ex- 
pression which bears, so to speak, its 
private seal, can be expressed ad- 
mirably in the former, whilst it pos- 
sesses a number of words, turns, and 
figures, which the scrupulous sus- 
ceptibility of the French cannot ad- 
mit of. The pope, may be ex- 
pressed prettily in any language :— 


** As when at distant sound of horn the 
doe 
Is startled in the covert of the wood, 
So at our Henry’s name the trembling 
foe 
Flies faint with fear unwed from bar- 
dihood.”’ 


The next stanza we shall select 
shews that the poet can be energetic 
as well as graceful :— 


‘Oh! cruel tiger, worse than savage 
bear, 
Some demon surely urged thee to the 
crime, 
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When ys Iscariot hand the steel could 
are 
To raise against the king who gilded 
all our time.” 


We must here remark that this 
figure, “ worse than sayage bear,” 
has greater force in the country where 
Goudelin wrote than it can possibly 
have elsewhere ; because in the Py- 
renees, the inhabitants, being con- 
tinually in conflict with Bruin, are 
more capable of appreciating his 
ferocity than that, for example, of 
Hes tiger, of which they know no- 
thing. 

Not to quote the whole ode, though 
it be difficult to make a choice among 
so many beauties, we shall content 
ourselves with citing the last stanza: 


“Le moundi es uno mar, oun coumo 
jouts debelos 

L’homme sent quado jours qualque bent 
d’afflicion ; 

Mes nostre rey coumoul de tout per- 
feccion 

Hurons hoste del cel trepezo las estelos,” 


M. Lamotte, author of the article 
“ Goudelin,” in the Biographie Uni- 
verselle, translates these verses by the 


following words :— 


“‘ Heureux habitant du ciel, Henri, ce 
modéle des rois les plus parfaits, plane 
au-dessus des astres, tandisque nous 
vognous encore sur le vaisseau de la vie 
toujours battu par quelque vent d’afflic- 
tion.” 


It must be confessed that this 
paraphrase is not very happy. An 
extremely slight acquaintance with 
the language will be sufficient to 
convince the reader that it by no 
means preserves the naiveté and the 
nature of that melancholy philoso- 
phy of which the original bears the 
impress. 

After this fine poem there follows 
a long garland of pastorals, songs, 
and sonnets, all breathing a gentle 
sentimentality, a frank gaiety, and a 
calm philosophy. They constitute, 
as it were, a journal of the poet's 
soul. Beneath his pen the language 
has not refused to express any one of 
the emotione of the heart ; and in his 
love - songs (we feel pleasure in 
writing these words to the honour of 
the language and the poet) there are 
to be found no or immoral 
thoughts. Such thoughts never ex- 
isted in the mind of Goudelin, and 
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the language in which he wrote is 
the poorest, or rather, we should say, 
the richest in lack of words to ex- 
— them, of all those of Europe. 

here is not, accordingly, in all Gou- 
delin’s poems, a single poomge offen- 
sive to modesty ; and, if we remember 
how great was the obscenity of the 
French poets of that period, we shall 
know how to appreciate the purity 
of our troubadour’s language. 

We shall abstain, however, from 
giving many more specimens, feeling 
an embarrassment in the choice similar 
to that of Madame de Sévigné with 
regard to Lafontaine’s Fables, which 
she expresses in so agreeable a man- 
ner by the comparison with the 
basket of cherries. Goudelin is full 
of allegories and figures. In one 
om he says, speaking of a shep- 

erdess,— 
« It was in her angelic face 

That beauty built its dwelling-place ; 

Love came to lodge in it also, 

Bearing his torch and eke his bow,” 


There are to be found in the Rame- 
let Mondi many songs on the nativity 
of our Saviour called Noéls (Christ- 
mas Carols). This is the species of 
poetry in which the Christian people 
of the south, of which we write, is 
the richest. Their characteristics are 
generally great naiveté and simplicity, 
and they are, consequently, calculated 
to excite the sentiment of religious 
love in the mind. To celebrate the 
infancy of a divinity the sublimest 
accents, the most elevated thoughts, 
did not suffice ; it was necessary also 
to borrow at times the language of 
the people. 

ow well did not Goudelin feel 
this truth when he expressed himself 
thus in one of his Noéls :— 


** Let us try who best can sing 
The power of the Lord our King ; 
For on this day, as undefiled 
As when first in the cradle laid, 
A virgin hath brought forth a child 
Without a pang, His brows array'd 
In glory. Now a man is He, 
And yet was God eternally ! 
Come, come! choose a good song, my lad, 
In praise of Him who life doth give. 
Haupalala! cheer up, be glad, 
Cur Lord to-day Rath *gan to live.” 


We shall conclude our quotations 
from ore u the following 
epitaph, which (in the original) is one 
of the finest we know :— 
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“« There lies, alas! in prison here 

The body of an almoner, 

Who to his family, God wot, 

Three copper sous bequeathéd not ; 
For the charity which glow’d 

Within his heart so burn’d, 

That, melting all he ever earn’d, 
To poor men’s hands it flow’d.” 


Such was Goudelin, such were the 
compositions of the first of the modern 
troubadours. But he, at least, did 
not sing in the desert: other voices 
re-echoed his. A crowd of Tou- 
lousan poets, indeed, responded to 
his call, and his native town became 
once more the seat of Provencal 
poetry. It is to be regretted, how- 
ever, that the greater number of 
these poets nqneten no name with 
their verses, of which the major part 
were addressed to Goudelin. Boudet 
published an ode in his honour, and 
one Torcis wrote a poem called The 
Shades of Goudelin, which inspires 
us with regret for his modesty and 
admiration for his talent. Others 
addressed sonnets, quatrains, songs. 
His epitaph has even been written in 
Macaronic verses. It is curious; 
we, therefore, subjoin it :— 

“Hic est couchatus noster Godelinus 
amicus 

A la morte sola dicite mala, precor ; 

Tam drollantem hominem cur quare bilena 
tuasti, 

Quique Tolosani gloria totus erat.” 


There occurs, amongst the works 
of these unknown authors, an ode 
in favour of wine and against water, 
which may possibly have suggested 
some portion of the well-known song 
of the cabinet-maker of Nevers, be- 
ginning,— 

“ Aussitét que la lumiére,” &c. 

Among the ideas which we meet 
with both in this and the Toulousan 
ode is the figure of the ruby nose, 
one of the happiest in Maitre Adam’s 
performance. 

But the poet who had most pre- 
tensions to become the rival of Gou- 
delin was Gautier, who flourished to- 
wards the middle of the seventeenth 
century. We cannot resist the temp- 
tation to quote some stanzas of one 
of his best pieces, named Le Reloge : 


“ The Watch. 
“Oh! beauteous watch, that wakest ever, 
Make slumber from my love to flee, 
And cease thy noisy ticking never, 
That she may wake sometimes for me, 
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Tell me if e’er thou cans’t I pray, 
By all thy sounding let her know, 
One sleepless hour which, perhaps, she 


may 
On him who loves her well bestow. 


Oh ! to the lovely Mary tell 
I wake by night as well as day ; 
And thou through industry dost well, 
What I through love do now alway.” 


We pause here that we may not 
be induced to give the whole ode; 
but this specimen will, nevertheless, 
convey some idea of Gautier’s merits. 

We have now pretty nearly be- 
stowed notice on all the stars of the 
Toulousan constellation. ‘The other 
parts of old Provence were not deaf 
to the appeal of Goudelin. About 
the same period, the beginning of 
the seventeenth century, Montpellier 
could also boast of its troubadours. 

Le Sage, though unlike him of 
Toulouse, was not much his inferior 
in ability. But his genius was more 
irregular, his temper more caustic, 
his habits more disagreeable. His 
verses are rather epigrammatic than 
gay. Nevertheless, they contain 
some profound thoughts, and are 
always harmonious. His collection 
bears the humorous title of Les 
Folies de Le Sage. It opens with a 
dialogue between a madman and a 
sage, in which beauties of the highest 
order are fantastically mingled with 
extravagant thoughts, ridiculous epi- 
thets, interminable enumerations, 
= the style of Sterne, or 
rather of Rabelais, i seems to have 
been his model. In another piece, 
also, The Embarkation, Conquests, and 
Happy Return of Caramantuan, there 
is much of the satirical and whimsical 
spirit of the author of Gargantua, Le 
Sage begins this poem with a parody 
of the ode of Horace :— 

** Nunc est bibendum, nune pede libero 

Pulsanda tellus.” 


“ Tempus flendi, tempus ridendi, 
Tempus saltandi, tempus sistendi, 
Tems de rire, tems de ploura, 

Tems de dansa, tems d'arboula,” &c. 


It is useless to continue this quota- 
tion. Suffice it to say that, with 
the intention of imitating Rabelais, 
Le Sage did not appuenth bis original 
in genius. 

he remainder of this collection is 
composed of dialogues, burlesque 
scenes, &c., in which sentiment rarely 


, 
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occurs, but wit always. Le Sage has, 
nevertheless, com some serious 
pieces, elegies, and sonnets, addressed 
to the king, and very fine ode on 
the death of M. de St. Esperronnat, 


beginning thus :—~ 


« Time—yes, old Time still thrusts us 
down 
From day to day within the tomb, 
And death, by us forgotten, treads 
Behind, and tracks us to our doom.” 


Next to Le Sage of Montpellier, 
we shall speak of Michel de Nismes, 
whose character and poetry have 
more resemblance to those of Gou- 
delin. He tells us himself, in a letter 
addressed to the public, that he was 
born amongst humble people, and 
that we must not be astonished if, 
sometimes, his expressions betray his 
origin, for which, by the by, he did 
well to prepare his readers. 

Michel's masterpiece is L’Embar- 
ras de la Fuire de Beaucaire,” a sa- 
tirical poem, in which wit and sar- 
casm are scattered in confusion 
through verses exceedingly polished 
and beautiful. It may be compared, 
and not much to its disadvantage, 
with Gresset’s immortal Vert-vert. 
Tt possesses, also, something of the 
elegance of Pope's delightful poem, 
The Rape of the Lock. 

Jean Michel was endowed with all 
Goudelin’s nobleness of character and 
bonhommie. Like him, he wascourted 
by the nobility, and like him, too, 
he refused to accept any thing from 
them; and, when old, a rich person 
asking him to write his life, Michel 
oo in a copy of verses, wherein, 
whilst refusing to do what was re- 
quired, he describes his mind, his 
habits, and his mode of life. 

These verses remind us, except in 
their freedom from immorality, of 
Béranger’s fine song, Roger Bontemps. 
They terminate in this manner :— 


«« Without a murmur I resign 

My fortune to God's hands, 

For what my wants are, He than I 
Far better understands ; 

And since he hath preserved me safe, 
Throughout my long career, 

My spring and eke my summer-time, 
To the autumn of my year, 

And since he hath of me ta’en heed, 
And of my children dear, 

When the winter season cometh on, 
He’ll not withdraw his care. 
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Oh! no, He'll still my safeguard be, 
I truly hope and trust ; 

But when, at length, my worn-out frame 
Must crumble into dust, 

And my soul flies away, He will 
His goodness once more prove, 

And place it in His paradise, 
The abode of joy and love. 

Now this is why, in my old age, 
No sorrow clouds my brow, 

No grief comes near me, and no cares 
Disturb me here below. 

Serenity broods o’er my mind, 
For i daily pray to Heaven, 

That, when the hour of death arrives, 
My sins may be forgiven. 

No anxious fears disturb my breast, 
My days serenely roll ; 

I tarry till it pleaseth God 
To heaven to take my soul.” 


The simplicity and gentle resigna- 
tion of this piece shew how much is 
to be envied a serene old age. 

Michel has also published an Em- 
blem of Human Life, which unites 
profoundness of thought with ele- 
gance of diction. We regret that 
our space does not permit us to quote 
this little masterpiece. 

Provencal literature has also been 
endowed by other poets, as Brucis, 
author of the comédie de Sept Per- 
sonages, and the comedy, De i nterey 
ou de la Resemblanzo ; Bonet, men- 
tioned in a copy of verses addressed 
to Michel de Nismes; and a writer 
who calls himself Estabré, shepherd 
ofthe Tegolas. This last, whose real 
name was never known, produced, 
among other pieces, Le Printemps 
Rouergas, a pastoral, which is, at 
least, equal to St. Lambert's Saisons. 
It is characterised, like all the pro- 
ductions of the south of France, by 
simplicity, gracefulness of expression, 
and delicacy of thought. ‘The fol- 
lowing specimen will enable us to 
judge ofthe remainder. The poet is 
speaking of the seasons :— 


“Each in her turn with her directing 


and 
Seizes the rudder of the year. Thus 
labour 
Never to them brings weariness. When 


one 
Theskein doth lay aside, the othertakesit.” 


To understand this last idea, it is 
necessary to know that, in Rouergas, 
the women are accustomed to wind 
the skeins of hemp by the help of 
the two arms of another person, who 
holds the skein as widely stretched 
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as possible, and communicates to it a 
continual see-sawing motion, so that, 
when one labourer is tired, the skein 
is passed to another. This it was 
that suggested the poet’s thought, 
which now appears as just as it is 
ingenious. 

The same poet has also left some 
very fine verses on the recovery from 
illness of Louis XV., the king of the 
Pare aux Cerfs, at that time known 
among his subjects by the title of 
Bien-aimé ! 

In 1754 was acted at Fontaine- 
bleau, under the title of Daphnis et 
Alcimadure, an opera written in the 
Languedocian language, arranged by 
Mondonville. We shall give an 
arriette from this piece, which was 
highly spoken of by Grimm :— 


‘¢ Polido pastourelo, 
Perletto d’as amours, 
De la roso noubelo 
Effagats las coulours ; 
Perque syes bous tant belo 
Qu’ ien sui tart amourous ! 
Poulido pastourelo 
Perletto d’ as amours, 
Benque me sias cruelo, 
Yen n’aimeray que bous,” 


The whole piece is full of pretty 
expressions. phnis, speaking of 
Alcimadure, says,— 

“ L’ ou ciel n’a qu’un soulet; ma pas- 
toure n’a dous.” 


We cannot pause to mention many 
poets who would well deserve it, but 
must hurry on towards a close. We 
must not, however, omit all allusion 
to an excellent translation of the 
best fables of Lafontaine, published 
under the title of Fablos Causidos de 
Lafontaine, at Bayonne, in 1760 or 
1765, and printed by Paul Fauvet- 
Duhart. It is a specimen of beauti- 
ful typography. The frontispiece 
represents Truth half dressed, thrust- 
ing back Envy, and uncovering the 
portrait of the great fabulist. Some 
of the translations, especially those 
of “The Miller, his Son, and the 
Ass,” and “The Old Woman and 
her Two Servants,” equal the ori- 
ginals in grace and ease. 

In the beginning of the present 
century were admired, and in all the 
provinces of France are still sung, 
the beautiful songs of Despourrenx, 
the poet of Gers, whose feeling heart 
seems to have overflown into his 
compositions, but whose praises we 
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shall leave to the reader to pronounce 
when he shall read the following 
imperfect copy of the spirited ori- 
ginal :— 


‘* Beneath a beech on yonder mountain, 
A shepherd, full of woe, 

Sat, whilst the tears as from a fountain 
Forth from his eyes did flow ; 

And as he sat he sadly thought 

Of changes in his heart’s love wrought. 


‘ False heart, O ficklest heart of all, 
Unloving shepherdess, 

Change once again—to changing fall, 
And other lovers bless ; 

But never, never wilt thou find 

So constant, faithful, true a mind. 


Thy flock now with my fleecy care, 
Disdains to mingle more, 

And thy proud sheep draw mine not near 
(Which was not so before), 

But in a fierce and angry mood, 

To prosecute their mistress’ feud. 


But although bumble is my lot, 
And poverty is mine, 
This tatter’d castor will I not 
Exchange for one as fine 
As silk can make it, or as gold,— 
New friends you seek, I stick to old.’” 


In these days who has not heard 
of the poet of Agen, Jasmin the bar- 
ber, whose reputation is becoming 


quite European? He, likewise, 
springs from the people. His mind 
is simple, graceful, and energetic. 
By him all the emotions of the heart 
are expressed in the most enchanting 
forms. He has several times gained, 
at the Floral Gardens of Toulouse, 
the golden laurel of Clemence Isaure. 
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He has received from almost all the 
princes of Europe munificent marks 
of admiration. He might, doubtless, 
rise in the world, but he will not 
forsake the climate to which he owes 
his most generous inspirations, nor 
that circle of objects whence he has 
derived his noblest impressions. 

The poet of Agen is a stranger to 
that gaiety and insouciance which 
were the characteristics of most of 
his predecessors. For the first time 
Provengal poetry has put on beneath 
his pen the garments of a mourner. 
There is something melancholy and 
lugubrious in its tones, which remind 
us of the last syllables of one about to 
expire. Alas! it is weeping its 
beauty which is on the point of 
vanishing, and its melody which is 
dying away, as Jephthah's daughter 
wept over her virginity in the moun- 
tains. 

No power can henceforth recall 
this language to life. The Provencal 
is hastening to take its place | 
the recollections of the past, and wi 
be overwhelmed like so many great 
things which preceded it, and are no 
more. Allisover with it. It has yield- 
ed to the terrible influence of time, 
that wears away or withers all things, 
stones as well as flowers, the most 
sumptuous monuments and the most 
beautiful languages; and the har- 
monious — of Jasmin, perhaps 
the last of the troubadours, re-echoes 
sadly through the world, like the 
last notes of a lyre touched by a 
dying hand. 
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Tue time we think has come when 
all who love their country and its 
impaired but still noble institutions 
are bound to speak out. We are 
tottering on the very verge of grave 
and serious changes. The whole ma- 
chine of the state is out of order, and 
the power or the will to guide it in 
its working seems to be wanting 
every where. No man can tell from 
one day to another what is going to 
happen. The great Conservative party 
are, indeed, ostensibly in the ascend- 
ant, that is to say, they have forced 
their rivals out of office, and installed 
in Downing Street the chosen leaders 
under whom during ten long years 
of — they battled stoutly. 
And they shew you, moreover, a clear 
working majority of something like 
ninety in the House of Commons, 
and assure you, we believe with truth, 
that on all vital questions they are 
united asone man. Yet, twice im the 
course of five weeks, Conservative 
members have gone against their 
leader in such strength as to leave 
him ina minority; and this, too, upon 
points concerning which they ought 
to have known, if they did not know 
it, that he was determined not to 
yield. These are strange signs of the 
times, indicating the presence of that 
feverish and unsettled state of the 
public mind, which always has pre- 
ceded, and in free countries always 
must precede, some great moral earth- 

uake. Neither do they come alone. 
The House of Commons has twice, in 
the course of these same five weeks, 
grossly stultified itself. Decisions 
come to not without hesitation, and 
after much debate, are, on the first 
threat of resignation thrown out by 
the head of the cabinet, reversed ; 
and laws pass, in consequence, for 
which the very men who vote for them 
have no stronger plea to urge than 
that it was better for the country 
that they should be submitted to 
than that Sir Robert Peel should re- 
tire from office. This state of things 
cannot possibly go on. Whatever 
the House of Commons may be will- 
ing to bear, the people who send the 
members to represent them there 
will not long submit to be thus con- 
temptuously treated; for the people 


feel already, that, let truth and just- 
ice be on whichever side of the argu- 
ment they may, their representatives 
are wrong, at all events, — wrong in 
having opposed the minister, assum- 
ing that his views of the disputed 
questions are correct ; doubly wrong, 
assuming that his views are incorrect, 
in having submitted to be bullied into 
the adoption of them. 

There needs no seer to discover, 
nor any prophet to foretell, that let 
but one or two more such scenes oc- 
cur, and the fabric which it has taken 
so much delicacy of touch to rear and 
to consolidate must fall to pieces. 
We cannot, if we were inclined, afford 
to have our cabinet beaten from time 
to time by its ordinary supporters, 
even if they cry peccavimus after- 
wards. We are not what the Whigs 
were, the mere creatures of circum- 
stances, having no object before us 
except the exclusion of our rivals 
from places of profit and dignity. 
We profess to be “ Conservatives ;” 
and we understand the expression to 
mean, that we are banded together 
for the well-understood purpose of 
preserving and of consolidating as 
much as we shall be able to preserve 
of the ancient institutions of the 
country. Of course we do not pre- 
tend to believe that the institutions 
of the country are now what they 
were half a century ago. Not Eng- 
land alone, but the whole civilised 
world, is in a state of transition. And 
he is a very short-sighted statesman 
who does not see this, and a very 
bigoted one who is not prepared to 
meet the contingency. Something, 
however, which is worth preserving 
still remains; and what that some- 
thing is it shall be the business of our 
present paper toexplain. Let us then 
point out as well and as briefly as 
we can what we conceive to be both 
the actual state of the country and 
the line of policy which is dictated 
by it; while they who have a higher 
part than we to play in the game of 
political arrangements bethink them 
how far our views are, or are not, 
worthy of their consideration. 

If there be any persons extant who 
still dream of preserving the social 
system as it was arranged and settled 
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at the Revolution of 1688, we beg to 
assure them that they are living in a 
world of their own. The constitution 
of 1688, with all the feelings and pre- 
judices that grew out of it, is as com- 
pletely away as the years before 
the flood. A monarchy we still have— 
but it is not the monarchy of a hun- 
dred and fifty years ago. We can boast 
likewise of our Church —and, thank 
God, it is a noble Church, yea, and a 
pure, and a sound, and a -powerful 
Church — more powerful, we verily 
believe, for good, than it ever was since 
it shook off the dominion of Rome. 
But it is no more the Church of the 
eighteenth century than it is the 
Church of the fifteenth: it is, in all 
its influences, in the very nature of 
its hold upon the esteem and affec- 
tions of its lay members, completely 
changed. No sound-thinking Eng- 
lishman cares nowadays for the tem- 
poral rank or the personal wealth 
of either the bishops or the clergy. 
We do not wish to see them impo- 
verished — very far from it. We 
know that from the highest to the 
lowest they are underpaid; that the 
demands upon their benevolence are 
every where greater by far than their 
means and resources will enable them 
to meet ; and that they cannot, as in- 
dividuals, do half the amount of good 
which we know that they are inclined 
to do. But they are not on this ac- 
count less the objects of our respect 
and deference than they ever were; 
for, indeed, they never stood so high 
in public estimation as they do at this 
moment. At the same time that we 
are = prepared, and so we believe 
are they themselves, to see many and 
important changes introduced into 
their condition as members of the 
body politic. We want more of them ; 
more bishops, more clergy, more 
churches, more schools in connexion 
with the Church; and the minister 
who may have the boldness to bring 
forward any plan which shall go to 
meet our wishes in these respects, and 
to supply the grievous deficiency of 
spiritual instruction under which the 
nation labours, deserves, and will 
doubtless obtain, the cordial support 
of all true Conservatives. 

Inlike manner, itisthe merest delu- 
sion to suppose that what are called the 
several orders of society can be kept 
in the relative positions, one towards 
another, which used to prevail in the 
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dfathers, or even of 
our fathers. e aristocracy, though 
still a very influential body, must 
observe where the true sources of 
their influence lie, or they will lose 
it. There is no such thing nowa- 
days asa hereditary claim upon the 
political support of any portion of the 
community. Great and noble names 
abide among us as heretofore; and 
we are ready to give them the honour 
which is their due. But they must 
not deceive themselves into the no- 
tion that we are any longer inclined, 
were we able, to place them in the 
fore front of our system, unless, as 
individuals, they deserve it. Men 
must be henceforth tried according 
to their personal merits. Hereditar. 

rank, as much perhaps as wealth, will 
always go a good way towards as- 
suring for its possessors influence in 
their own immediate neighbourhoods, 
and, as a necessary consequence, 
weight and consideration at the seat 
of government. But hereditary rank 
must be accompanied in these days 
by hereditary virtues and hereditary 
wisdom; while of wealth we may 
fairly predicate, that besides having 
lost something of its importance b 

becoming much more generally dif- 
fused than it used to be, it has to deal 
with a spirit which is not to any great 
extent, at least, to be controlled by 
money, powerful as we acknowledge 
the influence of money to be, especi- 
ally at contested elections. Of all 
the cries that enthusiasts ever at- 
tempt to get up, a clamour about 
sacrificing the ancient aristocracy of 
the country is, therefore, the most 
idle. The aristocracy is inno danger, 
unless its members bring it upon 
themselves. They- are an integral 
portion of the commonwealth, a dis- 
tinct estate of the realm; they are 
among us to protect the weak against 
the strong, to hold the balance be- 
tween the two extremes of society, 
and to throw the weight into either 
scale, should it seem to be in danger 
of being weighed down by the other; 
but, as individuals, they have nointer- 
ests, and can have none separate 
from those of their fellow-country- 
men. They cannot, therefore, fail to 
perceive, that the one great object for 
a Conservative government to seek is 
the nation’s welfare, which will be 
best secured by upholding the dignity 
of the crown, by advancing the cause 
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of true religion, by opening as widel 

as possible channels for the pen 
and enterprise of the industrious 
classes, by promoting the education of 
the young in sound principles, moral, 
social, and religious; and by caring 
for the poor, indicated as such care, 
when it is a righteous one always 
must be, in providing for them the 
means of earning an honest liveli- 
hood, and the opportunity of spend- 
ing their earnings rationally among 
their acquaintances, or in the bosoms 
of their own families. No system or 
scheme of government which does 
not keep these great objects con- 
stantly in view will now hold its 
ground in public estimation for a 
twelyemonth. And no effort, however 
disguised, to withdraw the attention 
of those in authority from these ob- 
jects, or to check or to thwart them 
in the endeavours which they may be 
making to accomplish so praiseworthy 
an end, has the smallest right to the 
claim, which it is not unlikely to set 
up, of being accounted a Conservative 

ort. 

We are well aware that in a coun- 
try like our own, which has grown to 
its present state of greatness under a 
strangely complicated system, it is 
much more easy to enunciate an 
abstract truth such as this than to 
reduce the theory that depends upon 
it to practice. ‘The whole tendency 
of our legislation has up to the 
present moment been, first, to create 
what are called great interests, and 
then to balance them one against 
another. In civil affairs we have 
our monied interest, our agricultural 
interest, our manufacturing interest, 
our colonial interest, all pulling, more 
oo in different a = 

claiming to be regarded by the 
cabinet and the legislature as the chief 
object of their regard. In like man- 
ner, we have the interests of the 
Church in a state of antagonism with 
the Dissenting interests, so much so, 
indeed, as to put a clog round the 
ankles of the minister of the crown 
as often as he may desire to take 
measures for effectually restraining 
the torrent of irreligion and immo- 
tality which threatens to over- 
Whelm the land. No matter what 
those in power call themselves— 
whether higs or Tories, Liberals 
or Conservatives—they all alike 
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wretched entanglement. They can- 
not budge an inch to the right with- 
out feeling that there is a thousand- 
horse power dragging them towards 
the left; they cannot move to the 
left without being pulled back to 
the right again. Sake the case of 
the Melbourne cabinet, which, with 
all its defects, was much more kindly 
disposed towards the Church than 
the world gave it credit for. They 
could not so much as ertertain a pro- 
ject of Church extension, far less of 
Church education, because the Church 
herself distrusted them, and they 
were forced to rely upon their Dis- 
senting supporters. The situation of 
Sir Robert Peel's cabinet is different 
in this respect. They have the 
Church with them, in spite of their 
commission,— which has done great 
good already, and is felt to be doin 
more every day, though not unmix 
with some evil,—yet they shrink 
from exasperating, as they say, re- 
ligious differences, and dreading the 
clamour ofthe Dissenters, and scarcely 
reposing sufficient confidence in the en- 
ergies of the Church, they do nothing. 
hat is it that restrains the present 
Government from proposing ts, 
worthy of this great empire, for the 
Law per me endowment of churches, 
both at home and abroad? Why are 
all their schemes for the moral and re- 
ligious education of the people pared 
down to the maintenance of the Whig 
committee of Privy Council, and to 
the advance of a few paltry hundreds 
to any body, whether of Churchmen 
or Dissenters, who shall undertake, 
when applying for it, to build a 
school-house and support a teacher, 
and submit to periodical visitations 
from a government inspector? Why 
are they so shy, not merely in main- 
taining, but in sanctioning the settle- 
ment of bishops in all our more im- 
portant colonies? Simply because 
the Church interests and the Dis- 
senting interests see to them so 
evenly balanced, that an open and 
manly support of the one must 
bring the whole weight of the other 
against them; and the consequence 
is, that while both parties are dis- 
satisfied, the country suffers in the 
all but total neglect of the moral 
and religious training of its masses. 
Again, important as every thinkin, 
man must feel the question of a soun 
religious training for the people to 
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be, it keeps, if not a less vital, cer- 
tainly a much less conspicuous hold 
upon public attention than many 
others. aan _—— a — 
dares to of legislating on finan- 
cial matters for the benefit of the 
many, he is sure to have the more 
particular interest which seems to be 
threatened in arms against him ; and, 
such is the sympathy between classes 
in this country, that the chances are 
even whether the outraged interest 
is not joined by so many of the other 
interests as to compel him to sit still. 
It is unfortunate for Sir Robert Peel 
that he was raised to his present 
eminence by certain great interests. 
We do not mean to say that the 
country was not with him, for the 
reverse is the fact; the country, hav- 
ing tried the Whigs and found them 
wanting, was willing to put itself un- 
der the management of any body who 
should profess himself ready to un- 
dertake the charge, and was not 
altogether without experience. And 
Sir Robert Peel, having been dis- 
tinctly chosen as their leader by the 
noblemen and gentlemen who, in 
both houses of parliament, withheld 
their general support from the Whig 
cabinet, came before the country at 
the last general election as a candi- 
date for power, and triumphed. At 
the same time, the tensile grounds 
on which gentlemen professed, in the 
presence of their constituents, to have 
given him their support, were not 
always happy. In the agricultural 
districts he was praised and toasted, 
as the firm friend of protection for the 
farmer. At Liverpool and Bristol, 
and in other places connected with 
the colonies, men spoke of him as a 
steady upholder of the colonial in- 
terests. In the City, the monied men 
gathered round him, in the full as- 
surance that he was the only states- 
man living who thoroughly under- 
stood the mysteries of the monetary 
— Manchester, Leeds, Glasgow, 

undee, Bolton, Birmingham, and 
other manufacturing towns, united, 
on the contrary, to oppose him. They 
denounced his policy as one of re- 
strictions. They deprecated the ac- 
cession to office of one whom they 
declared to be a favourer of monopo- 
lies. And, finally, the Church on 
the one hand, and the Dissenters and 
Roman Catholics on the other, aided 
or opposed him, on the plea,—the 
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him the same sort of countenance 
which, fifty years ago, the Church 
used to receive from the Government ; 
the other, that he was pledged to 
re-enact the penal laws in Ireland, 
and to deal with Protestant Dis- 
senters, in all parts of the kingdom, 
as with persons whom it would be 
very desirable to extinguish. Now 
all this was most unfair. Sir Robert 
Peel has never, as far as we recollect, 
nttered one word, since the ing of 
the Reform-bill, which could by any 
possibility be construed into an as- 
surance that, in the event of his re- 
turn to office, he would either attempt 
to make the country retrace its steps, 
or stand still in the position in which 
he might receive it from the hands 
of his rivals. Sir Robert Peel is, 
indeed, pledged, as are all statesmen 
who understand what a Conservative 
policy really is, to restrain the demo- 
cratic influence from trenching farther 
than it has already done upon the 
privileges of the lords and the pre- 
rogative of the crown. And he is 
farther bound to maintain inviolate 
the connexion that subsists between 
Church and State; though certainly 
not to the extent to which our fore- 
fathers carried it, when they passed 
those laws which it was reserved for 
him to repeal—whether wisely in 
regard to time and manner is a point 
on which we are not now required to 
give an opinion. But beyond this 
he is committed to nothing. The 
whole financial system of the nation 
is to him an open question. He is free 
to pro any changes in regard to 
duties levied on articles of consump- 
tion which may to himself appear 
expedient. Ifthe party which placed 
him where he is refuse to go ~—_ 
with him in these measures, he wi 

of course resign his office; but he 
will not be fairly chargeable with 
having deceived any one. Indeed, 
the idea of bringing this charge 
against him is preposterous. Whoever 
after the famous Tamworth mani- 
festo of 1835 looked to him as any 
thing else than a minister of change 
must have been insane. He who had 
the courage to begin a Conservative 
contest for power with an avowal of 
his determination to redistribute the 
property of the Church was no 
very likely, when confirmed in his 
seat, td spare either English squires 
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or West- India eran should 
the exigencies of the state demand 
that their monopolies should be in- 
terfered with. Sir Robert may be 
right, or he may be wrong, both in 
his tariff of two years’ standing and 
in his recent modification ofthe sugar- 
duties. But they who charge him 
with having violated any pledge, 
given or implied, by either arrange- 
ment, lay that to his door of which 
he is certainly not guilty. 

If the Conservative party be not 
labouring under the same sort of in- 
fatuation which in 1829 broke the 
old Tory party to pieces, they cannot 
fail to perceive that, let who will oc- 
cupy the station which Sir Robert 
Peel now fills, great changes in all 
the minor arrangements of the state 
are inevitable. The question for 
them to determine, therefore, is, b 
whom these changes shall be brought 
about? Are they willing to be let 
down easy by Sir Robert Peel, since 
they persist in regarding the present 
line of policy as a declension, or 
will they throw themselves into the 
arms of Lord John Russell and Mr. 
Sheil, and, with the same idle c 
in their mouths which rang throug 
the land fifteen years , hurry 
forward the catastrophe which the 

nd to dread, and render it suc 
in good earnest. For nothing can be 
more certain than this, that a cabinet 
which should accept office, pledged 
to keep things as they are, would 
not retain their places a week. Be- 
sides, where are you to find such a 
inet, and whom are you to place 
at the head of it? Would the Duke 
of Buckingham undertake to form it, 
or the Duke of Richmond? or do 
you prefer looking to the House of 
Commons, where Colonel Sibthorp 
continues to mourn over the innova- 
tions of his own degenerate times, and 
to declaim, as often as a convenient 
opportunity offers, against free-trade 
and railroads? We particularly spe- 
cify the gallant member for Lincoln, 
because we really do not know ano- 
ther who could be made to serve our 
_ purposes. To be sure Mr. 
li is there, ready enough, no 
doubt, to obey the queen’s command 
ver she shall send for him. 
But then Mr. Disraeli is no advocate 
of the vis inertie in government. From 
him we should get rural sports in 
ce ; may~poles set up in every 
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village- green, with players on the 
pipe aed tabor paid out Tf the pub- 
ic taxes. But this would not be to 
keep things as they are, for he is no 
friend either to corn-laws or to a 
system of protection in regard to the 
produce of the colonies. 

The late proceedings in the House 
of Commons, in regard to the modi- 
fication of the sugar-duties, have 
given a shock to the moral sense of 
the country, from which it will not 
soon recover. Coming, too, as this 
unfortunate blunder has done, upon 
the back of a similar blunder in the 
management of the Factory-bill, it 
seems to have completely amazed the 
lookers-on. For our own parts we 
do not know what to make of it. If 
there had been any proposal to give 
admission to slave-grown sugar at 
all, or if the scale of the relative 
duties upon the produce of our own 
colonies and that of foreign coun- 
tries, where slavery has no existence, 
had been interfered with, then we 
could have gone along with Mr. 
Miles and his adherents in opposing 
the ministerial scheme at all hazards. 
But seeing that the former case was 
carefully provided against, and that 
in the latter, though there was a ge- 
neral lowering of duties, the propor- 
tions between the one class and the 
other were fully preserved, it does 
appear to us the most incomprehen- 
sible thing in the world, that any 
considerable section of the Conserva- 
tive party should have deserted their 
leader, even if they believed, as we 
do, that the whole affair had better, 
for the present, have been left alone. 
And then this wretched eating of the 
leek. Surely, surely, we have had 
the last of that! Gentlemen ma 
depend upon it that they have al- 
ready i a serious shake to their 
own characters in the opinion of 
their constituents: let them pursue 
a like course once or twice again, and 
they may take their leave of the 
house as soon as they ar wo for, 
in the event of a dissolution, they 
will certainly not be sent back to it. 
On the other hand, we cannot help 
believing that there must have been, 
on the part of the minister, the for- 
getfulness of a truth—which he is 
constantly impressing upon the notice 
of others—that the times are changed, 
and that we must change with them. 


‘Were the party made aware that 
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this, also, would be accounted a ques- 
tion of life or death, or was it only 
after the defeat in committee that the 
minister informed his friends of his 
determination to resign in case the 
persisted in their opposition to his 
wishes? Observe, that we do not 
commend Sir Robert Peel for having 
made this question—at either stage 
of its progress—a vital one. It was 
not of importance enough so to be 
treated. Indeed, when the minister 
and his friends met, as we believe 
that they did, a day or two before 
going into committee, the question 
between them might have been de- 
cided by the toss of a penny, if they 
could find no more rational means of 
determining it. What did it signify 
whether the duty should be fixed at 
thirty shillings or at thirty-four? 
Only think of the prime minister of 
a great nation, who has undertaken, 
as he declares, to preserve the mo- 
narchy and the Church, staking his 
tenure of office on the flexibility of 
the House of Commons in reference 
to a point so minute as this. How- 
ever, out of evil often comes good. 
Both the minister and the party 
must have learned their lesson now ; 
and both must be insane if they fail 
to gather from it moderation, as well 
as wisdom, in regard to their future 
proceedings. 

We have said elsewhere that the 
whole civilised world is in a state of 
transition, and that in this country, 
not less than elsewhere, men must 
make up their minds to witness 
events the possible occurrence of 
which would have been scouted as 
an idle dream by our forefathers. 
It is our firm persuasion, however, 
that unless there be sad mismanage- 
ment among those to whom the con- 
duct of these changes is intrusted, 
they will all, when effected, tend to 
the promotion of the public good, 
and the perpetuity, as far as the 
term can be applied to human affairs, 
of the great institutions of the coun- 
try. e fancy, too, that in the 
recent decision of the House of 
Lords, not to permit the suppression 
of the see of Bangor, symptoms of 
one of the most important of these 
changes are visible. There is no 
objection offered to the erecting of a 
new see at Manchester. On the 
contrary, all who spoke in favour of 
the retention of the Welsh see spoke 
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approvingly of the latter arrange- 
ment; cnly they were not willing 
that Wales should be deprived of 
the superintendance of a bishop in 
order that Lancashire might obtain 
it. Indeed they went farther. They 
recommended that the orders of the 
ecclesiastical commissioner should be 
carried out, as far as Lancashire was 
affected by them; and that a new 
bishoprick should be erected at all 
events. What inference do we draw 
from this? A very important as 
well as an obvious one: that the 
Church of England requires, and 
will ere long obtain, a much more 
extensive system of episcopal super- 
intendance than is at present afforded 
to her. The Bishop of London re- 
sisted the proposal of Lord Powis, 
on the ground that Manchester must 
have a bishop at all events; and that 
if you consecrate him, yet retain a 
prelate in Bangor, there will be no 
seat for the former in the House of 
Lords. Was this argument con- 
clusive? Bynomeans. His lord- 
ship was assured that it would be 
better for the Church to have fifty- 
four bishops, not one of whom should 
hold a seat in the House of Lords, 
than twenty-seven, each claiming and 
exercising his right to assist with 
his councils the upper house of par- 
liament, and to become a consenting 
party to all laws ere they should 
pass. And this proposition was vir- 
tually affirmed by the defeat of the 
government, and of the ecclesiastical 
commission, and the retaining of 
Bangor as a separate see, without 
one word of advice having been 
offered as to the reversal of a de- 
cision long ago come to, that there 
should be a bishop of Manchester as 
well as of Ripon. 

Here is a change of opinion with 
a vengeance! and it is the more 
remarkable that it has taken its be- 
ginning in the house where the 
bishops sit, that it has been advo- 
cated by several of the prelates 
themselves, and pronounced to be a 
good change, in spite of the resist- 
ance that was offered to it, not only 
by the Bishop of London, but by the 
Duke of Wellington. Nobody can 
believe for a moment that the matter 
will rest here. ‘The first step is 
taken, and we are just as sure that it 
will be followed up by other and 
wider strides in the same direction 
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as we are confident that, in course of 
time, the whole of the laws by which 
our commercial dealings, both with 
foreigners and with our own colonies, 
are regulated, will be repealed, and 
others substituted for them. We do 
not pretend to fix the period when 
either bishops shall be multiplied 
twofold in England, or the colonies 
treated in all respects as if they were 
so many Kents or Yorkshires. We 
merely give it as our opinion that it 
is in this direction that public feel- 
ing has set in, and that the part 
which is wild enough to oppose itself 
to public feeling—to a feeling in 
itself so just and reasonable at least 
as this will not only destroy itself, but 
will certainly endanger, perhaps de- 
stroy, the constitution which its mem- 
bers affect to defend, while all the 
time they are defending their own 
prejudices rather than their own in- 
terests, 


And now, having described what 
we believe to be the real state of this 
country, as well as the tone of men’s 
minds, and the objects towards which 
their views are directed, it remains 
for us to say something in reference 
to the line of policy which a wise 
minister will, under such circum- 
stances, adopt, and a patriotic legis- 
lature sanction. To speak of change 
as an evil in itself is to speak non- 
sense. The whole course of nature 
isa course of change, but then nature 
brings her changes about gradually ; 
80 that they work out her great pur- 
poses without doing violence to the 
heings that are the objects of them. 

wise minister = weet, in ~ 
respect, nature’s pupil. Never stand- 
ing still, he will yet direct his on- 
ward march so warily, that the people 
over whose interests he presides will 
scarcely be aware of any change in 
the institutions under which they 
live, till they feel the good effects 
of his measures in the increased 
comforts or conveniences which 
arise out of them. On the other 
mm & wise and patriotic legisla- 

a wise and patriotic party, 
will be ready to aaa with 
the leader under whom i 
Placed itself in a spirit of mutual 
and manly confidence. There must 
be henceforth a great deal more of 
the give-and-take system in legis- 
tion than there ever was before in 


this country. ‘The close boroughs 
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are gone, and with them all power 
of carrying on the queen's govern- 
ment as it used to be carried on under 
the Georges. Neither may the Con- 
servatives disgrace themselves by 
appearing to act for so unworthy a 
purpose as the mere exclusion from 
office of a set of statesmen who 
happen to be the objects of their 
political or personal jealousy. Ac- 
cordingly, there must be on the part 
of the minister a readiness to com- 
municate out of doors with his par- 
liamentary supporters on all sub- 
jects, and a disposition among them 
to receive such communications, not 
as if it were their business to detect 
in each proposed plan flaws or errors, 
but the reverse. If they trust the 
minister at all, they are bound to 
trust him wholly. If they do not 
trust him, let them say so, and the 
queen will find other ministers to 
serve her. But, for Heaven’s sake, 
let us not have a repetition of these 
lovers’ quarrels, which do not tend 
in public, any more than in private 
life, to strengthen the esteem either 
of parties or of individuals for one 
another. 

Are we, then, contending that 
the Conservative party is bound to 
follow without remonstrance where- 
ever Sir Robert Peel may require ? 
We say no suchthing. It were vain 
to expect in any party such an 
absolute surrender of the will of 
many to the will of one; and if the 
thing were attainable it is not to 
be desired. But why make choice 
of a leader at all, if, in every petty 
question that arises, each man is to 
exercise his own judgment, or in- 
dulge his own caprice? Can any 
community, can even a private fa- 
mily, be rightly managed on such 
& principle as this? Is it not one of 
the first requirements of the social 
state that individual humour shall be 
restrained for the publicgood? We 
do not, therefore, advise or expect 
that the Conservative members of 
the House of Commons shall be- 
come, in all cases, the mere affirmers 
of the minister's will. But let them 
choose better grounds of difference 
than have heretofore occurred to 
them. The time is coming when 
questions really important will be 
mooted. This very point of church 
discipline, for example, is from day 
to day making itself more aud more 
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visible, nor will it surprise us to 
find that projects are entertained for 
the erection of a score of new bisho 

rics, for the redistribution of the 
funds of the present sees, so as to pro- 
vide for the whole ; and finally either 
for the entire removal of the bishops 
from the House of Lords, or the 
introduction into the body of the 
elective plan by which certain Irish 
bishops and Scotch rs are sent 
to act in behalf of their respective 
orders in the legislature. Now here 
isa pe of quarrel worthy to be 
fought over to the death. So, of 
course, would be any proposed abo- 
lition of the corn-laws, sudden and 
complete ; but to fall out with the mi- 
nister whom themselves have made, 
about matters of such comparative 
littleness as those which have re- 
cently divided Sir Robert Peel from 
his party, is pitiable. Our notion 
therefore is, and it seems to us to be 
in consonance with the dictates of 
common sense, that if a minister de- 
serve the confidence of Parliament 
at all, it is precisely in the manage- 
ment of such measures as the late 
readjustment of the sugar-duties that 


he ought to be implicitly trusted. 
At the same time we would ven- 
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ture to that where he finds 
his friends bent on obtaining some 
small triumph, Sir Robert Peel will 
do a wise thing if he concede it. 
Had he yielded a little, for ex- 
ample, on a recent occasion, he would 
have suffered no damage in the 
opinion of his friends; had he gone 
out, as it was rumoured that he pro- 
posed to do, he would have deserved 
the severest censure. The sugar- 
duties question was not a ministerial 
question at all. It was a mere fiscal 
arrangement, liable, as all such are, 
to be sifted and turned in committee, 
if the committee care to waste so 
much time upon it; and to lose his 
temper, and talk of want of confi- 
dence, and threaten to resign because 
its details were in committee inter- 
fered with, was unworthy of the 
place which Sir Robert fills in the 
eye of the world and in general esti- 
mation. For the future, he must 
give as well as take, if he desire to 
work out those essential benefits to 
his country for which he has been 
raised up. And he will be able to 
do this with better grace now that 
his party have twice given proof that 
they are ready to make any sacrifice 
rather than force him toa resignation. 
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